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ST, MATTHEW'S GOSPEL IN A NEW LIGHT. 


‘‘ Novum Testamentum in vetere latet 
Vetus in Novo patet.” 


Next to the Gospel of John that of 
Matthew may rank in interest and 
importance, not only on account of 
its priority, but especially on account 
of its object. It is the unanimous 
opinion of the most ancient witnesses 
we have to the origin of our Gospels, 
that Matthew wrote his first in the 
Hebrew language, intending it for the 
Jews. 

We cannot here go into the ques- 
tion as to the origin of the Greek 
translation which we possess, our 
business being wholly with the aim 
of the Gospel ; but we may remark 
that the results of latest researches 
indicate that both the Hebrew and 
the Greek were the work of Matthew 
himself.* This is not only probable 
from internal evidence, but from the 
circumstance that although an He- 
brew, or more correctly, a Syro-Chal- 
daic gospel would have been wel- 
come to the Palestinian Jews, yet a 
Greek version would have been more 
welcome to the vast numbers of Jews 
who had settled in cities of Greek 
foundation in Egypt, Syria, Celo- 
Syria, and Asia Minor. 

We proceed, then, to our task, and 
we pause to ask the question, What 
would, most probably, be the require- 
ments of any Jew of that time anx- 
ious to know something about this 


Augustinus. 


Jesus of Nazareth, who had set him- 
self up as the Messiah? He would 
naturally inquire how am I to re- 
cognise Aan as that Messiah ? What 
was his origin? Was he of the stock 
of David? Did his acts correspond 
with the predictions of the prophets ? 
Did his life and works correspond 
with the indications they have given 
us, by which we are to recognise our 
Messiah? How did he act as regards 
ba a did he destroy it, or abide 

it 

"Matthew responded to these feel- 
ings which were arising amongst 
his countrymen, many of whom, in- 
fluenced by the extraordinary pro- 
gress which the promulgators of this 
new Gospel were making, were anx- 
ious to know something more about 
Christ. 

In claiming this special object for 
Matthew’s Gospel, we are doing no 
novel thing : antiquity is unanimous 
upon the point ; only we hope to point 
out coincidences which may have 
hitherto escaped observation, as a 
contribution to the evidence of its 
genuineness and direct apostolical ori- 

in. In fact every one of the four 
ospels has its special object, and the 
testimony to its authenticity lies not 
so much in the labyrinth of vague 
hints and doubtful citations of Fa- 


* The object of this paper is simply to prove the authenticity of the Gospel from sub- 
jective internal evidence. The literary history of the document will require a separate 
treatment, and has, therefore, been designedly excluded from this. 
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thers, as in itsown bosom. The evi- 
dence of Irenzeus is significant upon 
this point. He says— 


“Matthew produced his Gospel amongst 
the Hebrews in their own language, when 
Peter and Paul were preaching at Rome 
and founding the Church, After the de- 
parture of these, Mark, the disciple and in- 
terpreter of Peter, had handed down to us 
in writing what had been announced by 
Peter. And Luke, the companion of Paul, 
wrote in a book the Gospel as preached by 
Paul. Afterwards also, John, the disciple 
of our Lord, who reclined on his bosom, 
published his Gospel whilst he was at Ephe- 
sus, in Asia.” 


Here we have the direct apostolical 
sources of our four Gospels plainly in- 
dicated, that of Matthew being the 
first, and written in the presence of 
the disciples who were at Jerusalem, 
especially for the Jews ; Peter as the 
source of Mark’s Gospel; Paul as 
that of Luke, and the bosom apostle 
of our Lord for the fourth. In this 
sentence Irenzeus unconsciously gives 
us the key to a species of criticism 
not yet sufficiently practised. We 
shall find in the Mosaic Law, the 
Epistles of Peter, of Paul, and John, 
by a careful comparison with Gospels 
derived from these sources much light 
upon their genuineness. 

We have remarked that the special 
characteristic of Matthew’s Gospel 
is its Messianic peculiarity. Weshall 
now endeavour to show that his whole 
aim was to represent Jesus to his 
brethren as the Messiah of predic- 
tion, as the true Messiah, the Christ, 
for the words were synonymous in 
the use of the Jews, and also that 
Matthew proves this Messiahship of 
Jesus by every word he uttered, by 
every act of his life : that he did not 
destroy the Old Law, but renovated 
it, purified it, elevated, spiritualized 
it ; that his teaching and his deeds 
corresponded with every traitsketched 
by the prophets, as signals by which 
they might recognise the true Mes- 
siah, and in fine, that the very inci- 
dents of his career on earth were the 
fulfilments of bygone events in the 
earliest history of the people. 

Nor does the fact that this valued 
Gospel was originally written for 
Jews, make it ies significance to 
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us Gentiles. We, too, must be anx- 
ious to know that this Jesus, upon 
whom we rest all our hope of salva- 
tion and eternal life, was the true 
Messiah of prophesy. And indeed 
the Apostles, in that oral Christianity 
of which we get so many glimpses in 
the New Testament, especially in the 
Acts, laid the whole stress of their 
preaching, both to Jew and heathen, 
upon the declaration that Jesus was 
the Messiah, the Christ. That alone 
was the impulse of their evangelizing 
activity. Before they went into other 
great questions concerning him they 
endeavoured by every argument to 
convince men that Jesus was the Mes- 
siah. Let us examine a moment. 

“Thou art the Christ”* (Messiah) 
was the confession of Peter, upon 
which the Church was built. Jesus 
declared it himself to the Samaritan 
woman, who said, “I know that Mes- 
siah cometh ;” and Jesus replied, “I 
that speak to thee am He.” The con- 
viction, and subsequent confession of 
the Samaritan woman, that surely 
this is the Messiah, was the proof of 
her conversion. 

When he asked Martha, “Believest 
thou this? Whosoever believeth on 
me shall never die?’ She replied, 
“Lord, I believe that thou art the 
Christ (Messiah), the Son of God.” 
Andrew said to his brother Simon, 
“We have found the Messiah;” and 
Philip and Nathaniel, “We have 
found him of whom Moses in the 
law and the prophets did write.” 

The fact that the life of Christ was 
a fulfilment of predictions was pointed 
out by Peter in his address after the 
healing of the lame man. “ But those 
things which God before had showed 
by the mouth of all his prophets that 
Christ should suffer, he hath so ful- 
filled.” That is the chord dominant 
of Matthew’s Gospel. Philip, also, 
when he went to the city of Samaria 
preached the Messiah to the people. 

The Jews were quite conscious of 
this, and they repeatedly asked 
Jesus, “ Art thou the Messiah ? Art 
thou the Son of God?’ Paul also, 
preaching in the synagogues, declared 
that He was the Son of God, and 
proved that he was the very Messiah. 

We shall now proceed toshow how 


*It is unnecessary to point out that the New Testament word “ Christ” is used by 
the Apostles as synonymous with the Hebrew word “ Messiah,” and means the same, 
“the anointed.” We shall, therefore, use the latter in our citations, 
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Matthew, keeping this fact in sight, 
wrote his Gospel with the sole view 
to prove to the Jews that Jesus in 
all the acts and words of his life ful- 
filled the prophecies, and was the 
“= Messiah. 

y carefully examining this Gospel, 
ae it at the same time with 
the Pentateuch, or Five Books of the 
Law (The Thora), an extraordinary 
light will be thrown upon it, espe- 
cially upon its plan and scope—in 
that Matthew has taken the histori- 
cal matter of the Gospel, and arranged 
it, with a view to show that it was a 
fulfilment, or rather a reproduction 
of the Old Testament Thora. 

Guerick, in his “ Isagogik,” has re- 
marked this, that Matthew has in 
every respect so confirmed Prophecy 
and Fulfilment, that his Gospel may 
be called an apostolical exposition of 
the Old Testament. Thiersch, in his 
“ Church in the Apostolical Period,” 
has remarked that the leading idea 
of Matthew’s Gospel is that Christ 
was the Prophet of Fulfilment. He 
is not a destroyer but a fulfiller of 
the Law, though an opponent of 
the Pharisees. 

He further remarks that this con- 
tinuation of type and prophecy, so 
as to represent the interpretation of 
the Old Testament, is the best proof 
of the apostolical origin of the Gospel; 
such an effort would be more pecu- 
liarly the work of an apostle than of 
the disciple of an apostle, and that 
this is the reason why we do not find 
in Matthew the same chronological 
arrangement as in Mark and Luke; 
the aim of the Evangelist being differ- 
ent, he arranges his matter in a 
different order.* Kostlin also gives 
« hint of this in his work on the 
origin and composition of the Synoptic 
Gospels, when he says this Gospel is 
a complete codex of the Christian 
Law-giving, hence its great affinity to 


* Thiersch Die Kirche im apostolischen Zeitalter, p. 183. : 
+ Kostlin Ursprung und Composition der Synoptischen Evangelien, 
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the Epistle of James.t We may 
even go back as far as Bede, who 
says in the most striking manner, 
“Mos est scripturarum sacrarum dis- 
putationis volumini nomen imponere, 
sicut Genesis dicitur eo quod incipit 
de natura et conditione rerum dis- 
putare et ideo Mattheus istud nomen 
endidit Evangelio suo qui in prin- 
cipio genealogiam humanitatis me- 
moravit, licet in sequentibus doc- 
trinse et miraculorum feecrit men- 
tionem.” 

Matthew’s first chapter recounting 
the descent of Jesus was then aptly 
called the “ Genesis” of the Gospel. 

But the most complete examina- 
tion of the Gospel of Matthew in this 
light is by Delitzsch, to whom, with 
others already mentioned, we are in- 
debted for the leading ideas of this 
paper. He has carefully analyzed 
the Gospel with a view to develop 
this purpose, and though in his zeal 
for the subject he has endeavoured 
to trace many coincidences difficult 
to realize, yet in the main he has 
thrown much light upon the Gospel 
of Matthew, and increased its wae 
to us.t 

Matthew’s Gospel then teaches 
that in the Life and Teaching of 
Christ the whole law was fulfilled, 
elevated, and restored, and, there- 
fore, when the Evangelist wished 
to impress his brethren with this 
idea, leading to a conviction of the 
truth of the Messiahship of Jesus, 
he demonstrates the marvellous cor- 
respondence which exists between the 
most prominent acts and teachings 
of Christ, and the acts and teachings 
of the Law as recorded in the Penta- 
teuch. 

The First Book of the Law begins 
with the BiBro¢ yevecewc of the heavens, 
the earth, and man; and the Gospel 
of Matthew commences with a SiBro¢g 
yevecewg or the genealogy of Christ. 


Frank. 1858. 
Stuttg. 1853 


t The work alluded to is a small pamphlet, ‘‘ Neue Untersuchungen liber Entstehung 


und Anlage der Karonischen Evangelien I Das Matthiius Evangelium.” 


Leipz. 1853. 


It is admirably done, and we regret that its author has not yet found time to complete 
the other three, though 15 years have elapsed since this appeared. Franz Delitzsch is a 
ripe scholar, and belongs to the orthodox Lutheran party, He is known in England as 
the author of one of the best commentaries on Job, and a work recently translated in 
Clark's Theol. Libr., on Biblical Psychology. He is a determined opponent of the modern 
Rationalistic school, and makes sad havoc with Geiger, Ewald, Baur, Zeller, Schwegler, 
Strauss, and Renan, Some of his best controversial works, “ Streitschriften,” are not 
much known in England. “Jesus und Hillel mit Rucksicht auf Renan und Geiger;” 
“ Luthertherthum und Liigenthum ;” “ Wer sind die Mystiker,” &c, 
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One coincidence may be mentioned 
in favour of the correctness of this 
list; in Genesis xv., 16, it is said “in 
the fourth generation they shall come 
hither again,” that is, out of Egypt; 
so we find the four generations named 
in Matthew as Esrom, Aram, Amini- 
dab, and Nasshon; and in Numbers 
vii., 12, we find that Nasshon who 
offered the first offering in the Taber- 
nacle, was the son of Aminidab of 
the tribe of Judah. Women are men- 
tioned in the Genealogy in Genesis 
xi., 27 to 30, which is an unusual 
thing with the Jews; but we find 
them also mentioned in that of Mat- 
thew i., 6 and 16. 

As Genesis in the Old Testament 
begins with the generation of Adam, 
and terminates with the settlement 
of Jacob and his family in Egypt, so 
this first portion of the Gospel of Mat- 
thew, which may be called its Genesis 
(cap. i. to ii, 15), begins with the 
generation of Christ, and terminates 
with the settlement of Jesus and his 
family in Egypt. 

The Exodus, or Second Book of the 
Law, opens with the slaughter of the 
infants in Egypt by the order of Pha- 
raoh, and the Exodus of Matthew 
(ii. 16, to cap. vii.) begins with the 
slaughter of the infants in Bethlehem 
and the neighbourhood, by order of 
Herod (Matt. ii. 16). 

The angel of the Lord appeared to 
Joseph in a dream after Herod’s 
death, telling him to take the young 
child and his mother out of Egypt to 
the land of Israel ; and the angel of 
the Lord also appeared to Moses from 
the burning bush, and told him to 
bring forth the children of Israel out 
of Egypt (Exod. iii., 2 to 10). . The 
Lord said to Moses in Midian—* Go 
return into Egypt for all the men are 
dead which sought thy life.’ Matthew 
must have had this scene in his 
mind’s eye, when he wrote (ii, 20)— 
“ Arise and take the young child and 
his mother and go into the land of 
Israel, for they are dead which sought 
the young child’s life.” 

The wanderings of the children of 
Israel in the wilderness terminated 
at the Holy Land, and the wanderings 
of Christ through the Holy Land ter- 
minated at the Holy City. Andasthe 
children of Israel did not attain to 
their goalinadirect way, but wandered 
about in the Desert for many years, 
so neither did Christ until many 
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weary wanderings arrive at his goal 
on Calvary in the Holy City. 

Another coincidence may be traced 
in the fact that the Israelites were 
also detained from entering Canaan 
as they had to avoid the Philistines 
(Exod. xiii., 17) ; and Joseph did not 
return direct to Judah when he came 
out of Egypt for fear of Archelaus, 
who had succeeded Herod, but turned 
aside and took Jesus to Galilee. 

The food of the children of Israel 
in the wilderness was Manna, of which 
it is said—“ rd dé yedpa abrov we iyxpic 
éy pedert;” and the food of John the 
Baptist in the wilderness was locusts 
aa wild honey, “axpweg cai pede dyprov;” 
and the Gospel to the Hebrews and 
the Ebionitic Gospel had also the ex- 
pression—“ od # yedoug Hv rob Mavva 
we tyKorc ty tXaup.” 

John preached the approach of the 
kingdom of heaven, and the first men- 
tion of the kingdom of Jehovah occurs 
in Exodus (xv., 18). 

At the opening scene of the law- 
giving at Mount Sinai the glory of 
the Lord was like a devouring fire in 
the eyes of the children of Israel 
(Exod. xxi., 17), but at the inaugura- 
tion of the new lawgiver the Spirit 
of God descended like a dove. 

As the first Adam was subjected 
to temptation and fell, so He who was 
the second Adam was also to be sub- 
jected to temptation, but to conquer, 

ecause He was the seed of the woman 
who should bruise the serpent’s head. 

But the most striking coincidence 
of the temptation of Christ with the 
Old Testament history is, that as the 
Children of Israel wandered for forty 
years in the wilderness, were sub- 
jected to temptation and fell, so Christ 
wandered forty days in the wilder- 
ness, was also subject there to temp- 
tation and triumphed. 

We pass on to the law-giving of 
both Dispensations. Before the law 
was given on Sinai, the Lord told 
Moses to “sanctify them to-day, 
and to-morrow let them wash their 
clothes ;’ and there can be no doubt 
that they washed their bodies also, as 
was the custom with the Jews on 
such occasioné. On the third day 
they appeared before the Lord at the 
law-giving, which we may also note 
was accomplished amid thunder and 
moaning, sae terror of the people, 
So just before the law-giving of the 
New Dispensation was John’s bap- 
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tism, and after that consecration, came 
the giving of the new law, also upon 
a mountain, but under what different 
aspects—a law of love given under 
the calm blue sky by a Saviour of 
men, whom multitudes had followed 
from Galilee, and from Decapolis, 
and from Jerusalem, and from Judea, 
and from beyond Jordan. When 
the law was given, at Mount Sinai, 
we are told—“ All the people saw the 
thunderings artd the lightnings and 
the mountain smoking, and when 
they saw it, they removed and stood 
afar off ;” and they said unto Moses, 
“ speak thou unto us and we will hear, 
but let not God speak with us lest we 
die;’ but when the new law was 
given, God, through his Son, spoke to 
the people face to face, and “they 
were astonished at his doctrine, and 
when he was come great multitudes 
followed him.” , : 
We now approach the main point 
and central stone of the whole edifice 
of the Gospel. The new law which 
was to rule the world; we say new 
law, but, though new, it was so not 
from being a different law but an 
elevation, a condensation, a simplifi- 
cation, and a spiritualizing of the old 
law. We must remember that this 
law of Moses was a divine law, and in 
this the Jews were really a favoured 


e. 

‘All human laws have been defec- 
tive, and throughout antiquity there 
was an impression upon the minds 
of sages that there must be some 
divine law made not for the people 
only but for the world. 

We find Heraclitus saying, that all 
human laws must have sprung from 
this one divine law—‘rpegovrae yap 
mavreg bt dvOpwmivor vouor Uo évog Tou 
Qaov.” And as late as Cicero’s time 
the same longing for this universal 
divine law prevailed—“ legem usque 
hominum ingeniis excogitatam, nec 
scitum aliquod esse populorum, sed 
sternum quiddam, quod universum 
mundum regeret, prohibendique sa- 
pientia. Ita principem legem illam 
et ultimam mentem esse dicebant, 
omnia ratione aut cogentis aut vetan- 
tis dei ex qua illa lex, quam dii 
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humano generi dederunt recte est 
laudata.”—De Leg. ii., 4. 

This one universal divine law was 
in the possession of the Jews, and as 
it had been given them by God, the 
Son of God could not abrogate it, but 
must necessarily fulfil it, and we 
shall see by his Sermon on the Mount 
that its object was to simplify the law 
and to undo all the perversions and 
falsifications, under which the Scribes 
and Pharisees, the one by tradition, 
and the other by external ceremonies, 
had buried it. 

It had governed the people for 
many centuries, during their long and 
chequered career ; it had been taught 
to their sons ; declared in their tem- 
ples and afterwards read in their 
synagogues. It was the rule of life 
of their prophets and wise men, and 
the delight of their great psalmist ; 
and now it was to be reproduced, sanc- 
tified, and elevated, by one who was 
greater than Moses, greater than the 
a greater than David, by the 

essiah they had so long expected, 
and to be made no longer a law onl 
for Jews, but the law of all the world. 

Let us examine then how our 
Divine Lawgiver turned this law of 
thunder into a law of love.* 

_ We must notice once more that this 
important ceremony was preceded by 
the Baptism of Christ, by his tempta- 
tion and victory, and by his calling 
out from the world his first four disci- 

les, Simon, Andrew, James, and 

ohn, whose presence close to Jesus 
during the sermon on the mount, with 
the people in the distance, forms a 
striking parallel to thescene on Mount 
Sinai, at the ratification of the cove- 
nant (Exod. xxiv.), when four priests 
were present, Moses, Aaron, Nadab, 
and Abihu, with the people in the 
distance. 

The Old Law began with the ten 
Commandments, strict stern Com- 
mandments, but the New Law begins 
with ten blessings (the word “‘waxapoe” 
occurs nine times, and the 10th is 
“yawere eat dyad\acbe”). 

The significance of these-ten beati- 
tudes is manifest when we recollect 
for a moment in what state the Jews 


* The best commentary upon the Sermon on the Mount is that by Tholuck, ‘ Dar- 
legung der Bergpredigt. Gotha, 1856.” An English translation was published in ‘‘The 
Biblical Cabinet.” In this commentary Tholuck has brought all his rich stock of Oriental 
knowledge to bear upon it, and gives an admirable review of the history of all previous 


commentaries. 








were at that time towards the old 
law. That law of Moses had been 
buried, as we have said, under tradi- 


tions. 

The Pharisees told the people that 
when Moses spent forty days on the 
Mount, God committed to him an oral 
law, to be handed down by tradition 
as a supplement and completion to the 
written law. Moses learnt this from 
the lips of God; when he came down 
he repeated it four times to Aaron in 
secret; then to his two sons, and 
lastly tothe seventy elders. Aaronalso 
repeated it to his two sons. Before 
ios died he also repeated it four 
times to Joshua, and Joshua did so to 
the elders, and they, in like manner, 
handed it down to the prophets, and 
the prophets ananente it to the wise 
doctors, who flourished under the 
second temple, and so it came down— 
not a word being lost, tothe Pharisees. 

These were the traditions to which 
Christ alludes, by which they were 
making the Word of God of none 
effect. 

Out of this tradition came the mul- 
titude of foolish ceremonies and 
ritualistic observances by which the 
people were —y they should be 
justified. They formed the germ of 
those traditions which, in later times, 
were reduced to form in the Talmud: 
amongst these was the custom of 
washing the hands before eating, and 
the omission of this custom, according 
to the Babylonian Talmud,* was a 
crime equal to fornication and worthy 
of death. It is alluded to in Matt. 
xv., 1. Another custom was, before 
leaving the house, to dip the hands in 
water and to allow it to run down 
the fingers towards the point, then 
to dip them and allow it to run 
the reverse way. They strained off 
the water for drinking lest they might 
swallow some impure animalcule. 
This custom lends the point to the 
saying of Jesus, “Ye blind guides 
which strain at a gnat and swallow a 
camel.” They fasted twice a 
week (Luke xviii, 12), on the day 
when Moses went up to Sinai and 
on the day when he came down. 


* Tal. Baby. Apoda. Zara. p. 11. 
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They were equally particular as to 
the letter of the written law. Maim- 


onides gives twenty conditions under 
which a copy of the law would be 
profane and spurious, some of them 
were as follows:—When written on 
the skin of an unclean animal, or on 
that of a clean animal not properly 
prepared ; if written on any portion 
of the skin where the animal grease 
or hair appeared ; if written above or 
below the line, or if the holy name 
should be written accidentally. 

These facts give great significance 
to the tenor of Christ’s Sermon on the 
Mount ; he would clear away all that 
wretched accumulation of empty tra- 
dition and forms, and he began by 
announcing, to the confusion of these 
hypocritical Pharisees, proud in their 
pseudo-holiness, that the members of 
His New Kingdom would be not the 
handwasher, nor the prayer in public, 
nor the battologiser,t nor the broad 
phylactery bearer, but the poor in 
ee the mourner, the meek, the 
thirsty after righteousness, the merci- 
ful, the pure, not outwardly but in 
heart, the peace maker, and, above all, 
those who are persecuted for right- 
eousness sake. 

These men, who were the despised 
of the Pharisees, were to be gathered 
from the world as citizens of the 
new kingdom, and to be sent out 
as the salt to purify the corruption 
of the mass ; a light to lighten the 
world, to be seen afar off, like a city 
on a hill; and after this extraordinary 
announcement he still further sur- 
prised them, by assuring them that he 
came not to destroy the law but to 
fulfil it ; and alluding to one of their 
traditions, he added, “till heaven and 
earth pass one jot (yod), or tittle shall 
in nowise pass from the law till all 
be fulfilled.” 

Another indispensible condition for 
citizenship in the New Kingdom is 
that a man’s righteousness must ex- 
ceed that of the Scribes and the 
Pharisees. 

Our Lord so severely denounces 
these two sects (or rather they were 
only one sect—the Scribes being origi- 






1 Sota. p. 4. 2. 


t yn Barroroynonoc—“ Do not use vain repetitions,” vi Matt. 7. 
t 


e Hebrew letter “yod” the smallest in the alphabet. 


The tittle was a mark used 


to distinguish letters that were alike. The Jerusalem Gemara says, ‘‘ The Book of Deuter- 
onomy prostrated itself before God, and said “Thou hast written in me thy law, and 


behold Solomon endeavours to root the letter yod out of me!” 
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nally the clerks of the Pharisees) that 
we cannot help thinking he attributed 
to their influence the total degeneracy 
of the people. No more severe words 
against any man came from his lips. 
In the 23rd —— of this Gospel 
we get a terrible picture of their 
condition in his denunciations ; they 
had assumed to occupy the seat of 
Moses ; their advice is good, but their 
example rnicious ; they were lovers 
of high places, deniers of heaven to 
men, devourers of widow’s houses, 
they lovedlong prayers, were proselyt- 
isers, blind guides, oath-takers, tithe 
receivers, hypocrites, whited sepul- 
chres, serpents, vipers ! 

These men are supposed to have 
arisen under Esra, they perverted the 
law in order that they might acquire 
power over the people; their in- 
fluence was always great in the state. 
Their tradition was, that when the 
oral law passed from the prophets to 
the men of the great synagogue three 
commands were added to it: Always 
delay judgment: make many disciples 
(Matt. xxiii., 15); and place a hedge 
round thelaw. That hedge was com- 
posed of all these empty forms, cere- 
monies, and traditions preserved by 
the Scribes : we may add to this, for 
further illustration, that the Sad- 
ducees arose in opposition to the 
Pharisees ; they preserved the law of 
Moses, but failed to obey it; they 
differed also from them in their dis- 
belief in angels and the resurrec- 
tion of the body. Josephus mentions 
the Pharisees as a powerful sect in 
the time of Jonathan the Maccabean, 
in whose time also, or shortly after, 
the Sadducees arose as a counteract- 
ing influence. 

Our Lord, after this denunciation 
of the short-coming Pharisean right- 
eousness, proceeds to elevate the old 
law. He says, “ Ye have heard that 
it was said by them of old time, thou 
shalt not kill.” This law had also 
been perverted by the Pharisees, and 
Christ restored it by going to the 
very fountain of the crime—anger. 
“ But I say unto you, that whosvever 
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is angry with his brother without a 
cause, shall be in danger of the judg- 
ment.” 

Another elevation of an extinct 
law he made by declaring, that as in 
old times it was said, “ Thou shalt 
not commit adultery,” in the new the 
very “looking on a woman to lust 
after her,” was committing adultery.* 
The law of divorce had been greatly 
perverted in old times ; but at the 
time of Christ the ancient bill, con- 
ceded to the Jews through their 
hardness of heart, had been so com- 
monly applied, as to be given for the 
most trivial causes, and often by mu- 
tual accommodation and connivance : 
our Lord restricted its application to 
cases of adultery. 

The Jews were also fond of swear- 
ing; they swore by the heavens, the 
earth, by Jerusalem, and by their 
heads, and therefore Christ said, 
**Swear not at all, neither by the 
heavens, for it is God’s throne, nor 
by the earth, for it is his foot-stool, 
neither by Jerusalem, for it is the 
city of the great King, nor by thy 
head, because thou canst not make 
one hair white or black.” 

The old saying, an eye for an eye, 
and a tooth for a tooth, was to be ab- 
rogated, the Jewish doctors had 
taken such an advantage of this, as 
also of the passages Exod. xxiv., 11, 
12, Deut. vii. 1-24, and xxiii. 6, that 
they brought upon themselves even 
the reproach of the heathen, and 
Tacitus calls them “the haters of 
mankind.” But the new law en- 
joined the non-resistance of evil, and 
that men should love their enemies. 
This sublime maxim, with its com- 
panion, “ Do unto others as ye would 
they should do unto you,” has been 
attributed with an air of triumph by 
sceptics to the Chinese and to the 
Greeks, it only proves that Christ 
knew all the instinctive truths of the 
human heart, but we must recollect 
that he distinguished himself from all 
other founders of defective religions 
andsystems of morals, from Confucius 
and from Socrates, by inspiring these 





* A satire lurks under these words, for we read in the Talmud of some of the Phari- 
saical Rabbis, who were fond of admiring fine women, and they gave to the people a 
hypocritical excuse, that they admired their beauty, simply because it made them grate- 


ful to God for their creation. 


Talmud Jerus:_ Beracoth, fol. xii., says, “‘ Rabban 


Simeon delighted to look at fair women, but he might take occasion by the sight of their 
beauty to please God.” Christ exposed this deception in the words— Whosoever looketh on 
a woman to lust after her, hath committed adultery with her in his heart. 
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dead maxims with the vitality of his 
example. Confucius and Socrates 
may have taught the maxim, but 
Christ prayed for his enemies. “ God 
forgive them, they know not what 


they do. 

The Jews had a similar notion to 
that of medieval Christians, that 
justification might be purchased with 
alms. They were, therefore, ostenta- 
tious in their charity. The Baby- 
lonian Talmud says, “For one 
farthing given to a poor manin alms, 
the giver is made partaker in the 
beatific division.”* 

Our Saviour alludes to a custom 
which must have been prevalent, of 
sounding trumpets in the synagogues 
and in the streets by the Pharisees, 
whenthey gavealms. Weknow that 
trumpets were kept in all the syna- 
gogues for use; that they were 
sounded at the opening of the new 
year, when anyone was excommuni- 
cated, and six times at the advent of 
every Sabbath. 

In their prayers also the Pharisees 
were also ostentatious. a used 
long prayers ; they repeated them as 
fast as they could; they were full of 
senseless tautology. And the Tal- 
muds are full of instances of persons 
beingin the habitof stopping at corners 
of thestreets to pray. The Babylonian 
Talmud says, “ Rabbi Nelson, son of 
Hakkama, was accustomed to pray 
when he entered into a house, and 
when he went out. Rabban Gama- 
liel said, every day a man ought to 
recite the = prayers of Esra 
(Shemoneth Eshreh), but Rabbi Je- 
hochna said that an abridgment of 
the eighteen prayers might be used. 
Rabbi Akkiva, however, was of 
opinion that if a man could pray fast, 
he must recite the whole eighteen 

rayers, but if he were slow of speech 

e might use an abridgment.” The 
Talmud also prescribes that “he who 
rides on an ass must descend to pray, 
or if he cannot descend, he must turn 
his face, and if that be impossible he 
must turn his heart to the Holy of 
Holies.” 

They also followed a pagan cus- 
tom of tautological prayer. A prayer 
is quoted by Lampridius :—“ Let the 
parricide be dragged, we beseech thee 
Augustus, let the parricide be drag- 
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ged ; this is the thing we ask, let the 
arricide be dragged. Hear us Cesar.” 
he word used in the New Testa- 
ment is “ un Barrodoynonre,” and col- 
lections of these prayers are called 
battologies. The maxims of the 
Talmudists are that all a man had to 
do to be heard was to keep repeating 
a number of these prayers. One of 
the eighteen prayers of the Shemon- 
eth Eshreh began—* Blessed be thou, 
O Lord our God, the God of our fa- 
thers, the God of Abraham, the God 
of Isaac, and the God of Jacob ; the 
great God, powerful, tremendous, a 
high God, bountiful, dispensing bene- 
fits, the Creator and possessor of the 
universe, who rememberest the good 
deeds of our fathers.” The Mahomed- 
ans have the same custom to this day. 
A prayer-book was found on the per- 
son of Tippo Saib after the taking of 
Seringapatam, in which there was a 
prayer beginning thus: “O God, O 
God, O God, O God ; O Lord, O Lord, 
O Lord, O Lord ; O Immortal, O Im- 
mortal, O Immortal, O Immortal ; O 
Creator of the heavens and earth ; O 
Eternal, O Eternal, O Eternal.” 

We can now appreciate the words 
of Christ when he said, “When ye 
pray use not vain repetitions (un 
Barrodoynonre) as the heathen do, for 
they think that they shall be heard 
for their much speaking ;’ also, 
“When thou prayest thou shalt not 
be as the hypocrites are, for they love 
to oe standing in the synagogues 
and in the corners of the streets, that 
they may be seen of men.” 

In the time of fasting the Phari- 
sees sometimes smeared their faces 
with meal that they might appear 
emaciated before the people, and ex- 
cite their admiration. This was al- 
luded to by our Lord in the words, 
“But when ye fast, be not as the 
hypocrites, of a sad countenance, for 
they disfigure their faces, that they 
may appear unto men to fast.” In 
another place where he denounces 
them, he calls them whited sepul- 
chres, in allusion to a custom in vogue 
of whitewashing sepulchres before the 
great Easter feast, that the wander- 
ing multitudes might see them from 
afar, and avoid uncleanness by coming 


into contact with them : “ Ye are like 


unto whited sepulchres, which indeed 





* Bava Bath, fol, 10.. 
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appear beautiful outward, but are 
within full of dead men’s bones and 
of all uncleanness.” 

The kernel of Christianity lies in 
the concluding passages of this ser- 
mon on the mount. Other religious 
founders had tried to train men to 
holiness by external influences in the 
shape of ceremonies, penances, and 
acts. But this Divine Founder of 
the true religion established, as his 
greatest principle, the purification of 
the act by the inward working of 
faith in Him as a Saviour and love 
to God. By the implanting of this 
internal influence he would lead men 
from their old vices, their old errors, 
recreate them by a spiritual new birth 
so that, instead of wasting their lives 
in the weary race after gold and sil- 
ver, rank and fame, the exercise of 
power and the feeble breath of human 
praise ; instead of laying up these 
earthly treasures, which moth and 
dust corrupt, which are exposed to 
the malice and envy of the world’s 
thieves ; instead of seeking shadows 
he would lead them to rely upon the 
fatherhood of God, upon him who 
supports and feeds all nature; to take 
no care for eating, or drinking, or 
clothing, but to lay up heavenly trea- 
sures ; to seek the kingdom of God 
which confers all these things upon 
the finder. He then concludes by 
summing up the law in one sentence : 
“ Therefore, all things whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you, do 

e even so to them; for this is the 
aw and the prophets.” The man 
who orders his life by this golden 
maxim is in continual safety ; the 
rain may descend, the floods come, 
the winds blow and beat, but that 
man’s house will remain firm, because 
it is founded upon a rock. 

We point out the astonishment and 
admiration of the people at his doc- 
trine, and especially that it was based 
upon the fact that his teaching was 
different from that of the Scribes and 
Pharisees: they taught a dead dry 
morality of forms and ceremonies, 
but this was a new and divine life, 
worked from within by the regenera- 
tion of the heart and soul. We often 
hear Christianity spoken of as a sys- 
tem of morals—the highest morality ; 
but Christianity can only be regarde 
as such in the way that the greater 
includes the less ; it is not an ethical 
system, but a religion ; and the grand 
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distinction between religion and 
morality is, that the latter treats of 
a man’s relation towards his fellow 
in a state of civilization ; but the for- 
mer reveals to him his relation to 
God, and points out the means of in- 
ternal regeneration to a new life. 

But there is still another signifi- 
cance we would point out in this law 
spoken on the mountain. Those who 
hold the theory that what is called 
theologically the Logos-teaching arose 
solely in the school of Alexandria, 
amongst semi-platonized Jews, can- 
not or will not read the Scriptures 
aright. The“ Word” may be found 
all through the Old Testament. By 
the “Word” God created the heavens 
and the earth ; the “ Word” came to 
the patriarchs and prophets: in the 
Psalms we are told “ He sent his 
‘Word’ and healed them.” The 
“Word,” therefore, is the continual 
manifestation of God himself towards 
men. 

But as the people of Israel pro- 
gressed that “Word” became lost, 
buried under the wanton perversions 
and phantasies of men, under Pha- 
rasaism, Sadduceism, Rabbinism ; 
buried under Talmudic tales, false 
traditions, and perversions, under ex- 
ternal ceremonies and hypocritical 
practices ; and so dark had men be- 
come and so degenerate that God 
manifested his “ Word ” once more in 
the world, and that “ Word” became 
incarnate in the person of Jesus Christ, 
who was and is the light and the life 
of men; who cleared away all the 
external errors and spurious additions 
which had gathered round the law, 
brought out its meaning, elevated its 
spirit out of the mass of dead tradi- 
tions, and gave it not only to the 
Jews, but to the whole world as an 
eternal law. 

So that Matthew's representation of 
Christ is in keeping with that of 
John ; he represents him as that Mes- 
siah who was to come from God, the 
hope of all the prophets, the “ Word ” 
which was in the et tt in whom 
was the life and the light of men. 
Then he describes the second mani- 
festation of that “ Word,” that as the 
“Word” of God was spoken by Moses 
on the Mount of Sinai, so again it 
spoke in Jesus Christ, who was the 
incarnation of the “Word,” on the 
Mount in Palestine. 

We proceed to the further develop- 
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ment of the subject. The book of 
Leviticus opens with the law of sacra- 
fices, and passes on to give the direc- 
tions for the discernment of leprosy, 
and the mode of cleansing. The cor- 
responding portion of the Gospel 
(caps. viii. and ix.) commences with 
the cleansing of a leper by Jesus, and 
his confirmation of the old law in his 
command to that leper to “ show thy- 
self to the priest and offer the gift 
that Moses commanded for a testi- 
mony.” We point out the fact that 
the process of cleansing by the priests 
in the old time was long and tedious. 

The patient had to show himself 
several times and be shut out fora 
certain period until clean ; but in the 
case of Jesus, the High Priest of the 

New Covenant, there is a significant 
difference, the leper presents himself 
to that Priest and says, “Lord, if 
thou wilt, thou canst make me clean. 

And Jesus put forth -his hand and 

touched him and said, I will, be thou 

clean. And immediately his leprosy 

was cleansed.” The touching the 

leper is significant of the whole work 

of. Christ—the infusion of love into 

the law : the priest was ordered em- 

phatically only to look on the leper 

and to shut him up that no one might 

come into contact with him, for the 

law was strict against touching any- 

thing unclean. This brings us to the 

distinctive peculiarity of the next 

portion of Matthew's Gospel which 

represents Jesus as a worker of 

miracles, as displaying a marvellous 

power over uncleanness, disease, and 

death, the results of sin. 

But before we go further into this 
matter we will just mention for clear- 
ness sake, that the Book of Leviticus 
may be divided into four parts ; (1), 
the law of sacrifices and offerings 
(cap. i.-vii.) ; (2), the consecration of 
the priests (cap. viii.—x.) ; (3), laws of 
cleanness, and uncleanness, and puri- 
fying (xi.-xvi.), concerning holiness of 
life, especially as to chastity (xvii.—xx.); 
(4), mixed laws, which close the whole 
(xx.-xxvii). 

So we find the Levitical portion of 
Matthew (cap. viii. and ix.) divided 
into four triplets, each giving an ac- 
count of three cures of diseases. The 
first triplet (viii. 1-15) describes, (1), 
the healing of the leper ; (2), the cen- 
turion’s servant; (3), Peter’s wife. 
The second triplet (16-34) describes, 
(1), the casting out of devils and heal- 
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ing of sick in the evening ; (2), calm- 
ing the storm; (3), casting out the 
devils of two persons and’ sending 
them into the swine. The third (cap. 
ix. 1-22) consists of, (1), healing the 
sick of palsy ; (2) the ruler’s daughter ; 
and (3), the woman with the issue of 
blood. The fourth and last triplet 
(ix. 23-28) describes, (1), the raising 
the maid who was dead ; (2), giving 
sight to two blind men ; (8), giving 
speech and health to the dumb man 
possessed with a devil. All this was 
done, Matthew tells us, that the words 
of Isaiah might be fulfilled, “ Himself 
took upon Him our infirmities and 
bare our sicknesses.” 

But there is also a close connexion 
between these four trilogies of mira- 
culous healing and the four divisions 
of the book of Leviticus. The evan- 
gelical counterpart opens, as we have 
seen, with the instantaneous cleansing 
of the leper, and we have already 
pointed out its relation to the old 
method of cleansing. The curing of 
the issue of blood also reminds us of 
the 15th chapter of Leviticus. But 
the great point of connexion between 
the two is the difference in the mode 
of action. The Pentateuchal Leviti- 
cus represents the cleansing of lepers, 
&c., as brought about by the media- 
tion of the priest, but it is only a 
legal cleansing. In the evangelical 
Leviticus Jesus not only speaks the 
word “Be thou clean,” but he also 
cleanses, and cleanses not only from 
physical but from spiritual evil by 
the words “Thy sins . forgiven thee 
(Matt. xii. 2). 

We have one or two points to no- 
tice in the history of these twelve 
miracles’; that they exerted an extra- 
ordinary influence upon the people : 
great crowds followed him (viii. 18, 
34; ix. 8, 36). And we are told that 
when they witnessed his doings they 
marvelled and glorified God, and 
spread his fame abroad. But the 
Scribes and Pharisees remained true 
to their character ; they accused him 
of blasphemy when he forgave sin ; 
they charged him with the unclean- 
ness of eating with publicans and sin- 
ners ; and with not fasting. But the 
natural instinct of the people led them 
to regard him, not as a magician, but 
as a divine prophet who did things 
they had never heard of—a feeling to 
which they gave vent in the exclama- 
tion, “ It was never so seen in Israel.” 
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What, then, are we to think of 
these miracles of Christ ? Were they 
necessary or not? Were they really 
done or not? Were they deeds or 
symbols % 

We must here record our protest 
against that system of natural expla- 
nation which is the characteristic of 
those who wish to believe in a Christ, 
but a Christ divested of all divine 
power, pruned of all miraculous en- 
ergy ; humanized, materialized, and 
in fact, as Baumgarten entitles his 
“ History of Jesus,” posted up to the 
understanding of the present.* 

And what do these devotees of 
what they call rational interpretation 
give us in return for Revelation— 
absurdities, fancies, inventions. Ac- 
cording to Venturini, the first miracle 
of our Lord at Cana was an illusion, 
and according to another, it was an ar- 
tificial manufacture of wine by means 
of vegetable essences.t Then we are 
told it was simply a marriage gift 
presented in that purely oriental man- 
ner for the amusement of the guests.t 
According to Baur of Tubingen, it was 
a poetic fiction intended to mark the 
opposition of the water of Judaism 
and the wine of Christianity, or the 
watery nature of John’s influence and 
the fiery Spirit of Christ.§ Bunsen 
tells us that the words of Mary prove 
that Jesus had brought wine with 
him as a marriage present—“it is 
clear that no miraculous turning 
of water into wine was intended.” 
“Therefore,” says he, “instead of 
seeking everywhere for the adven- 
turous, as the miracle-mongers and 
tale-hunters do, we prefer the reason- 
able and conceivable, just what the 
words permit.” This was acting up 
to that rule of his which has attracted 
so much admiration amongst the 
so-called new critical school—“ We 
must translate the Semitic into the Ja- 
phetic.” He has done so, and the 
above is a fair specimen of the result. 

Hase, in his “ Leben Jesu,” reduces 
the miracle of stilling the tempest to 
a misunderstanding of the Apostles. 
“Tt might easily have happened that 
the Messiah who had slumbered in 
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the storm may, in his figurative man- 
ner, have commanded the storm in the 
Apostles’ minds to be at peace, and 
that afterwards, when the storm 
was allayed, they misunderstood the 
ground of his confidence.” || 

As to raising the dead, the canon 
of Neander is, “ A precise account of 
the symptoms, and a knowledge of 
physiology would be necessary to 
give us the elements for a decision of 
this question, in the absence of any 
evidence from Christ’s own mouth to 
decide it. In regard to Christ’s own 
words, it is a fair question whether 
he meant to distinguish closely be- 
tween apparent and real death, or 
whether he made use of the term 
‘death’ only in accordance with the 
popular usage. If it be presumed 
that the dead were restored to earthly 
life after having entered into another 
form of existence—into a connexion 
with another world, the idea ¥ a re- 
surrection would be dismal. But we 
have no right to form such a pre-sup- 
position in our blank ignorance of the 
laws under which the new form of 
consciousness developes itself in the 
soul after separation from the body.” 

The solution of the question is very 
simple. These miracles are recorded 
as facts, not as symbols, and one 
thing is certain bank them, they 


either took place as they are recorded, 
or they did not take place at all. 
There are no reasonable means of re- 


conciling contradictions. 

The belief in the possibility of 
miracles is bound up with the belief 
in a moral Ruler of the world. God 
could not have made the world, set 
it in motion, and left it to itself like 
a human handiwork ; if he is a moral 
Governer he must still operate at his 
will upon nature and man ; the power 
to ordain laws is inseparable from the 
power to modify those laws or to 
ordain by-laws; miracles are the 
by-laws of nature, they are not 
contrary to what is really the law 
of nature, but they are the operations 
of a power above nature. The old 
Theologians have defined miracles 
aptly as “actions of divine guidance 


* “Baumgarten Geschichte Jesu fiir die Verstandniss der Gegenwart.” Braunsch. 1859. 


+ Langsdorf, 


t Paulus Commontar. 


§ “Baur Kritische Untersuchungen der Kanon. Evangelien.”” Tubing. 1847: p. 114, 


|| Hase “ Leben Jesu:” 5th ed. 
“Leben Jesu:” sec. 106, 


Leipz. 1865: p. 169% 
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by which something is done in nature 
to advance the highest good, not 
contrary to the law of nature, but 
beyond the power of nature.”* 

e are apt to speak very positively 
of the “laws” of nature; when or 
where were they ever revealed to man 
in a definite canon ? What are they 
to us but inferential conclusions of 
human observation. 

But we must point out the peculi- 
arity of the miracles of Christ ; they 
were not mere exhibitions of power 
to create awe in the minds of the 

ctators, but they were done as the 
old Theologians say “ad juvandum 
summum bonum.” Now, the “sum- 
mum bonum™” of his mission to the 
world was to recover something for 
man which he had lost, to undo the 
power of sin, and its consequences— 
sickness and death. It was then 
absolutely necessary that, as was 
always predicted, the Messiah, the 
second Adam, should manifest in the 
world his power over sin and death, 
that as by the first Adam these came 
into the world, so by the second 
came the restitution of that original 
and higher destiny of man. 

Let us turn from Revelation for a 
moment, and look on the world sim- 
ply with the eye of sense ; can we fail 
to observe that nature is a continual 
and ineffectual struggle after a some- 
thing to which she never attains ; 
she produces—her productions ad- 
vance to maturity and vanish, and 
the process goes on in every depart- 
ment of her works without variation 
or advance ; century after century 
she remains unalterably the same. 

But in this realm of nature there 
is a being who appears to rival and 
outstrip nature in the career of life ; 
he advances and improves, gener- 
ations after generations produce new 
modes of life—increase his power 
over nature, and the history of his 

rogress is one continual victory over 

er. Isit then unreasonable when 
we contemplate this already regained 
power of man over nature, to suppose 
that at one time he might have been 
her supreme lord. There is a greater 

p between him and the highest 
Svelopment of natural life, than 
between that highest development 
and the lowest form. 


But we find that man physically, 
as regards his body, is the victim of 
nature in one and only one particular ; 
like the lower organisms he dies. 
Here nature appears to conquer him. 

In what way could this anomalous 
position be brought about—how is it 
that after ruling, and subjecting 
nature to himself man falls at last a 
victim to nature’s law of death. 
What can be the cause of this anom- 


aly ? 

We shall get some light upon this 
dark question if we first examine 
what are the eateries causes in 
the world to human death. What 
hurries man on to his death? Near] 
all those causes of premature deat 
may be summed up under one 
category ; the sacrifice of his spirit 
to his body ; the spirit is the divine 
charter of man’s immortality, the 
body binds him down to nature ; 
when aman sacrifices his spiritual 
life to bodily desires he places him- 
self in the hands of nature. By glut- 
tony, or licentiousness, by the indul- 
— in sensual pleasures of all 

inds, by vice, in one word by sin 
do men hurry themselves on to death. 
Sin is the great impulse to death ; 
sin hurries on the execution of 
nature’s law upon man, and if it be 
so what can be more likely to be the 
supreme cause of man’s subjection 
to that law of nature than sin itself. 
And this brings us back to the de- 
claration of that Revelation we have 
momentarily abandoned, which de- 
clares that as “ by one man sin enter- 
ed into the world, and death by sin, 
so by one man came life eternal.” In 
Jesus Christ man has the glorifi- 
cation of death ; it is no longer the 
king of terrors to him, but the bridge 
which leads him to his inauguration 
or rather restoration to his original 
but forfeited inheritance of immortal- 


ity. 

What then more natural than that 
the Being who was toeffect this victory 
in fulfilment of the promise made to 
man at the fall, should have power 
over the enemy he wasto conquer, and 
all his agents ; over death and death’s 
ministers—sickness and disease. 

The miracle was as necessary to 
Christ as that he should fulfil all 
prophecy. Two factors make up the 





* Miracula sunt divine gubernationis actus quibus preter nature vim etsi non 
contra nature legem ad juvandum summum bonum in rerum natura aliquid efticitur, 
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life of Christ on earth, and they are 
indivisible : his deeds and his teach- 
“- In the latter we view him as 
a Saviour of man in words ; in the 
former as a Saviour in deeds. In 
Christ, therefore, the Levitical cha- 
racter of the priest is realized. He 
is the High Priest of the world who 
cleanses it from its leprosy of sin. 

We proceed to the portion of the 
Gospel corresponding to the fourth 
book of the Pentateuch, Matt., c. x. 
to xviii. The tenth chapter of Mat- 
thew opens with the numbering and 
naming of the Twelve Apostles, and 
the sending them out amongst the 
cities to preach the Gospel, and the 
first chapter of Numbers also com- 
mences with the numbering and nam- 
ing of the Twelve Tribes of Israel, 
and the second chapter recounts their 
location. 

The Twelve Apostles are often re- 
ferred to in the New Testament as 
the counterpart of the Twelve Tribes 
of Israel. “I —_ unto you a 
kingdom,” says Christ to the Twelve 
Apostles, “as my Father hath ap- 
pointed unto me, that ye may eat and 
drink at my table in my kingdom, and 
sit on thrones judging the Twelve 
Tribes of Israel.’”’—Luke xxii., 29 and 
30. So in the Revelations, xxi., 12, 
the foundations of the wall of the 
city in which were twelve gates in- 
scribed with the names of the Twelve 
Tribes of Israel, were also the “Twelve 
Apostles of the Lamb ;” and Paul, 
addressing Agrippa, speaks of the 
Twelve Apostles figuratively as the 
Twelve Tribes (Acts, xxvi., 7). “And 
now I stand and am judged for the 
hope of the promise made by God 
unto our Father : unto which promise 
our Twelve Tribes instantly serv- 
ing God day and night hope to 
come.” 

The princes of the Twelve Tribes 
assisted Moses in numbering the chil- 
dren of Israel to found the new king- 
dom, and so the Twelve Apostles 
were the assistants of Christ in found- 
ing his spiritual kingdom. The paral- 
lel between Christ and Moses is 
brought out in the passage where 
Christ says, “For I am meek and 
lowly of heart,” corresponding with 
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Num. xii., 3, “ Now Moses was meek 
above all the men who were upon the 
face of the earth.” 

The Pharisees, whose jealousy had 
been gradually increasing, laid a plot 
to murder Christ because he had 
healed the man with the withered 
hand on the Sabbath-day, which is 
in keeping with Numbers xv., 32- 
36, when the man who had gathered 
sticks upon the Sabbath-day was 
stoned. 

This act of Christ, however, was 
not an abrogation of the law, because 
the priests under the old covenant 
had done so before, and were blame- 
less, it was done by Christ in virtue 
of his authority as “Lord even of 
the Sabbath-day.” 

The whole of this portion of the 
Gospel, chap. x. to xii., 21, is in keep- 
ing with Numbersi. to xii. In the 
Gospel we have the organization of a 
body of men consecrated to a certain 
work, who were to go amongst the 
people, pronounce a blessing upon 
them asa salutation, and preach, with 
complete directions as to the manner 
in which they were to conduct their 
mission ; and so in Numbers, chap. 
i. to xii., we have the organization of 
the children of Israel into twelve 
tribes, over whom were twelve princes, 
and the consecration of a body of 
Levites for sacred purposes, at the 
head of whom were Moses and Aaron, 
who were commanded to salute the 
i ag with a pea in the words: 
“The Lord lift up his countenance 
upon thee, and give thee peace.” So 
the apostolic blessing and salutation 
was: “When ye come to a house, 
salute it, aud if it be worthy let your 
peace come upon it.” 

Delitzsch* has called attention to 
the parallel between the parables of 
Christ recorded in the 13th chapter 
of Matthew, and those of Balaam, 
in the 23rd and 24th chapters of 
Numbers. In the latter there are 
seven parables as shown by the seven 
times reiteration of the phrase, “and 
he took up his parable and said.” + 

So in Matthew, chap. xiii., are seven 
parables: that of the sower (3rd 
verse) ; the tares among the wheat 
(24th and 25th verse) ; the grain of 
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mustard seed (31st verse) ; the leaven 
(33rd verse) ; the treasure in the field 
(44th verse) ; the costly pearls (45th 
verse) ; and the net (47th verse). 

The first (the sower) represents 
the foundation of the heavenly king- 
dom by means of the Word ; the se- 
cond (the tares), the mixed form of 
the heavenly kingdom in the transi- 
tion period, from its foundation to 
its completion ; the third (the grain 
of mustard seed), the development of 
the heavenly kingdom, from its invi- 
sible commencement to its universal 
supremacy ; the fourth (the leaven), 
its gradual but certain victory ; the 
fifth (the treasure in the field), is the 
manifestation of divine grace to us ; 
the sixth (the costly pearls), the final 
aud complete consummation of all hu- 
man seeking and longing ; the seventh 
(the net) predicts the future termina- 
tion of the mixed form of the heavenly 
kingdom in its manifestation, the 
conclusive eternal separation of the 
false and true members. The par- 
ables are, after all, only parallel in 
form, the superiority in the signifi- 
cance of the parables of Christ is ap- 
parent ; that also isa part of Mat- 
thew’s plan. 

The arrangements of the incidents 
of the life of Christ, recorded in this 
portion of the Gospel, is in parallel 
with the corresponding portion of 
Numbers. 

John the Baptist and Aaron both 
died before the fulfilment of the pro- 
mise, Matt. xiv. 12., and Numb. xx. 
29. There are two occasions of mi- 
raculous feeding in the desert re- 
corded in the Gospel, and two in 
Numbers; and the doubt of the 
disciples, as to the possibility of get- 
ting food, corresponds to that of Moses, 
(Matt. xiv. 13, 21. Num. chap. xi.) 

Jesus predicted his own death, 
Matt. xvi. 21, and so Moses’ death 
was announced beforehand, (Num. 
xxvii. 12, &c.) The fourth penta- 
teuchal book of the Gospel termi- 
nates with the conditions of member- 
ship in the kingdom of heaven (chap. 

. 18), and the last chapter of the book 
of Numbers with the regulations for 
entering into the promised land. 

We pass on to notice the fifth por- 


tion of this Gospel in connexion with - 


the fifth book of the Pentateuch, Deu- 
teronomy, (Matt., chap. xix. xxviii,) 
and in the first place there is a simi- 
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larity in the commencement of each. 
Matt. xix. 1, begins—“‘ And it came 
to pass, when Jesus had finished these 
sayings (alluding to the previous 
chapters) he departed from Galilee, 
and came into the coasts of Judea 
beyond Jordan ;” and-then it passes 
on to record his sayings in that place. 
The book of Deut., chap. i., opens also 
with “These be the words which 
Moses spake unto all Israel on this 
side of Jordan in the wilderness on 
the plain over against the Red Sea 
between Paran and Tophel, an 
Laban and Hazeroth, and Dizahab,” 
in allusion to the last chapters of the 
book of Numbers ; and then passing 
on to the other sayings which Moses 
delivered in the 11th month on the 
first day of the month when he spoke 
to the children of Israel after the 
eleven day’s journey when they had 
passed from Mount Horeb by the 
way of Mount Seir to Kadesh Barnea 
and arrived at this side of Jordan, in 
the land of Moab. 

Each book opens with a new scene 
of activity, and a new series of ad- 
dresses. 

The first portion of the Deuter- 
onomical Gospel (Matt. xix. 1-12), 
treats of divorce and celibacy, and 
reference is made to the laws in 
Deuteronomy xx. 27., xxiv. 1. Then 
the declaration of Jesus (Matt. xix. 
14), “Suffer little children to come 
unto me, for of such is the king- 
dom of heaven,” is in keeping with 
Deut. i. 39, “ Moreover your little 
ones which ye said should be a prey, 
and your children which in that day 
had no knowledge between good and 
evil ; they shall go in thither, and 
unto them will I give it, and they 
shall possess it.” 

The promised land was to be pos- 
sessed by the children of the race who 
had come out of Egypt, and the 
child-like were to be the possessors 
of the kingdom of heaven. 

Delitzsch points out another strik- 
ing confirmation and elevation of 
the law by Jesus, (Matt. xix. 16-26,) 
who said to the rich young man, 
“Why callest thou me good? There 
is none good but one, that is God ; 
but if thou wilt enter into life keep 
the commandments.” He would turn 
the young man’s mind from the pur- 
suit of worldly things, as the way to 
life, to God as the impersonation of 
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ood, and to the observance of the 
aw as the expression of his will.* 

This is also in strict confirmation 
of Deut. iv. 1. “Now, therefore, 
hearken O Israel unto the statutes 
and unto the judgments which I teach 
you for to do them, that ye may live, 
and go in, and possess the land which 
the Lord God of your fathers giveth 
you.” In this teaching Christ treated 
the law as a “ wawdaywyoc eg Xpuorov,” 
“a schoolmaster unto Christ.” (Gal. 
iv. 24.) 

The reward of discipleship was to 
be greatin the newkingdom. “ Every- 
one that hath forsaken houses or 
brethren, or sister, father, mother, or 
wife, or children, or land, forfmy name- 
sake, shall receive a hundredfold, and 
shall inherit everlasting life.’ So in 
Deut. vi. 10, “ When thy God shall 
have brought thee into the land... . 
to give thee great and goodly cities, 
which thou buildest not, and houses 
full of all good things, which thou 
filledst not, and wells digged which 
thou diggest not, vineyards and olive 
trees which thou plantedst not ;” and 
viii. 7-9, “For the Lord thy God 
bringeth thee into a good land, a land 
of brooks of water, of fountains and 
depths, that spring out of valleys and 
hills ; a land of wheat, and barley, 
and vines, and fig-trees, and pome- 

ranates ; a land of oil, of olive, and 

oney ; and when thou hast 
eaten and art full, thou shalt bless 
the Lord thy God for the good land 
which he hath given thee.” 

The second portion of the evan- 
gelical Deuteronomy begins with 
chapter xx., 17. This may be sub- 
divided into three parts. In the first 
Christ predicts his suffering and his 
resurrection, which latter is the turn- 
ing point from suffering to glorifica- 
tion. Inthe second portion Christ 
is asked about his future kingdom, 
and the position of the two disciples 
the sons of Zebedee. In the third, 
two blind men of Israel acknowledge 
him as the Son of David. Here then 
Jesus is presented to us in his three- 
fold character as Prophet, King, and 
Worker of Miracles. 
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In Deuteronomy xvii. 16, is the 
law which was to regulate the future 
king, and in xviii, 15-22, that of the 
future prophet; and we see Christ in 
these A te nd in the portion of the 
Gospel now under consideration; 
noting also that his betrayers to igno- 
miny and death are the unbelieving 
priests, men learned “in the law, 
already foreshadowed in Deuter. 
xvii., 8-13. 

The close relation of this portion of 
the Gospel with the corresponding 
portion of Deuteronomy already 
alluded to, is more clearly determined 
by the following coincidences :—In 
chap. xx., 21, the expression “ That 
my two sons may sit, the one on thy 
right hand and the other on thy left, 
in thy kingdom,” recalls Deut. xvii. 
18, “ When he sitteth upon the throne 
of his kingdom.” Also the humility 
of the future king in this chapter of 
the Gospel, verses 25-28, is in strict 
keeping with that predicted in Deut. 
xvil., 20 : Christ comparing his king- 
ship with that of the Gentiles,t says 
“ Whosoever will be great amon 
you let him be your minister, = 
whosoever will be chief among you 
let him be your servant : Even as the 
Son of Man came not to be ministered 
unto but to minister, and to give his 
life a ransom for many.” So in 
Deut. xvii., 20, it is predicted that the 
future king shall keep all the words 
of the law, “That his heart be not 
lifted up above his brethren, and that 
he turn not aside from the command- 
ment to the right hand nor to the 
left.” 

The third portion of this Deuter- 
onomy of the Gospel is chap. xxi., 
1-17. Three circumstances are nar- 
rated: first, the people hailed him 
with “Hosannah to the Son of 
David.” In the third, the children 
in the Temple did the same; and 
the second or intervening narration 
of the purification of the Temple, is 
in keeping with Deut. xii, which 
treats of keeping the place of God’s 
worship holy. 

In the fourth portion, chap. xxi., 18, 
to xxii., 14, we have Jesus not as the 
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king but as prophet—the wonder- 
ful teacher ; prophet as delineated 
beforehand in Deut. xviii, 15-19, 
“T will raise up,” said the Lord, “a 
rophet from among their brethren 
ike unto thee, and will put m 
words in his mouth, and he shall 
speak unto them all that I shall 
command him.” The parables of 
Christ contained in Matthew xxi., 18, 
to xxii., 14, are the fulfilment of his 
prediction. 

The fifth portion is from chap. xxii., 
15, to chap. xxxiii. In this three ques- 
tions are put to Jesus; the first by 
Pharisees, “ What thinkest thou, is it 
lawful to give tribute to Cesar or 
not ?” Which is in reference to Deut. 
xvii., 15, “Thou mayst not set a 
stranger over thee which is not thy 
brother.’ The second was by Sad- 
ducees concerning the woman, widow 
of seven brothers—in the resurrec- 
tion whose wife is she? in reference 
to Deut. xxv., 5, which sanctions the 
marriage of a childless widow with 
the brother of her husband. The 
third question was put by a lawyer 
(scribe) concerning the chief command 
of the Thora, ‘‘ Which is the greatest 
commandment of the law?” Jesus 
answered him from Deut. vi., 5, and 
Levit. xix., 18, “Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy 
might,” and “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself.” 

The sixth portion of this Deuter- 
onomical Gospel begins at chap. xxiii., 
and includes the remainder. The 
denunciation of the Scribes and 
Pharisees is the companion piece to 
Deut. xvii. The prediction of the 
destruction of Jerusalem, its future, 
and the end of the world which fol- 
lows in chaps. xxiv. and xxv. has a 
close connexion with a similar escha- 
tological illumination of Moses in 
Deut. xxviii. to xxx. 

The commencement of the now ap- 
proaching history of our Lord’s last 
suffering is visibly Deuteronomical. 
The transition, chap. xxvi., “And it 
came to pass when Jesus had finished 
all these sayings, he said unto his dis- 
ciples,” is in keeping with the tran- 
sition in Deuteronomy xxxi. 1. “And 
Moses went and spake these words 
unto all Israel, and said unto them” 
Still further Moses goes on to say 
“T am an hundred and twenty years 
old this day, and I can no more go 
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outand come in: Alsothe Lord hath 
said unto me, Thou shalt not go over 
this Jordan.” So here Jesus said, 
“Ye know that after two days is the 
feast of the Passover, and the Son 
of Man is betrayed to be crucified.” 

After the prediction of his death, 
xxvi., 1, the Evangelist describes the 
assembling of the chief priests, scribes, 
and elders of the people in the 
palace of the High Priest, in which 
it was decided that Jesus should not 
be taken openly, and not executed on 
the day of the feast. 

The designation of the assembly, 
as composed of chief priests, scribes, 
and elders, refers us to Deut. xxxi., 28, 
where mention is made of the elders 
and officers of the tribes. The be- 
trayal of Jesus by Judas for 30 pieces 
of silver, is the antitype of the betrayal 
and sale of Joseph into Egypt. In 
this last portion there are many 
coincidences with the Book of 
Deuteronomy. The two false wit- 
nesses refer to Deut. xix., 15. “ One 
witness shall not rise up against a 
man for any iniquity : At the mouth 
of two witnesses, or at the mouth of 
three witnesses shall the matter be 
established.” The chief priests would 
not put the blood money which 
Judas returned into the treasury, on 
account of the injunction, Deut. xxiii., 
18, “Thou shalt not bring the hire 
of a whore or the price of a dog into 
the house of the Lord thy God.” 
Pilate, to testify that he was free 
from the guilt of willingly sacrificing 
a just man, washed his hands before 


the people in aceordance with the 
custom, Deut. xxi., 6, “ And all the 
elders of that city that are next to 
the slain man shall wash their hands 
over the heifer that is beheaded in 


the valley.” The taking down from 
the cross the same evening was 
according to the injunction, Deut. 
xxi., 23, “His body shall not re- 
main all night upon the tree.” 
The stigma of “deceiver,” applied by 
the Jews to Christ in cap. xxvii., 63, 
prove that they regarded him as one 
of those prophets denounced in Deut., 
cap. xiii., as a “ Dreamer of dreams, 
who says, ‘Let us go after other 
Gods which thou hast not known, 
and let us serve them,’ and that 
promt or that dreamer of dreams 
shall be put to death.” 

_ Still more peiking is the conclu- 
sion of this Evangelical Pentateuch 
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in its connexion with that of Moses. 
That of Moses ends with a scene on 
Mount Nebo, whence he saw all the 
land of Gilead unto Dan, and then 
after hearing the reiteration of the 
promise of God that his children 
should inherit the land, he died and 
was buried. But Matthew, who also 
closes the Gospel with a scene upon a 
mountain of Galilee, shows the mani- 
fest difference between the Old Tes- 
tament departure of Moses and the 
New Testament departure of Jesus : 
the one died and was buried, the 
latter died, was buried, rose again, 
appeared unto them, and was taken 
> into heaven before their eyes. 

oses died in sight of the Promised 
Land and another took up his work ; 
but Jesus appeared as the Risen One, 
to whom was given all power in 
heaven and earth, and who could give 
his disciples the glorious promise as 
his parting blessing—“ Lo! I am with 
you alway even unto the end of the 
world.” 

Thus we have shown how closely 
Matthew’s Gospel reproduces the 
Pentateuch. But some may say that 
these coincidences only tend to prove 
that the Gospel history is made up 
of the old predictions and messianic 
phantasies of the Jews, that there is 
no credibility in it, that it was 
invented and compiled by the Chris- 
tian community to make their Lord 
to be the Messiah promised in ancient 
times, that we have really no au- 
thentic evidence of the being of such 
@ person as Jesus. 

But this argument is quite a modern 
invention, and has been so thoroughly 
refuted that it can scarcely be said to 
be held by any reasdnable being. If 
the Gospels had been fabies, compiled 
by the imaginations of fanatical men, 
and the coincidences between the life 
of Christ and the evidences of pro- 
phesy were the mere dreams of the 
first Christians, such a fabrication of 
falsehood would soon have been ex- 
posed by the innumerable enemies 
who were contemporary and could 
appeal to facts and witnesses, but no 
one of them has ever ventured such 
a reproach ; even Celsus admits the 
facts of the life of Christ. This theory 
is essentially the creation of modern 
infidelity, and worthy of its source, 
which may be traced up to that fana- 
tical form of English Deism which 
prevailed during the eighteenth cen- 
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tury, and which was really the father 
of French Atheism and German Ra- 
tionalism. 

The rule which Christ gave him- 
self, and through his disciples, to the 
world, is the only true rule—“ Search 
the Scriptures for they are they which 
testify of me.”—John v., 39. The 
healing balm of Christianity is to be 
found only in the saving truth that 
the sacrifice of Christ was the com- 
plement of all the ancient sacrifices, 
that the shedding of the blood of 
beasts was but the prefiguration of 
theshedding of his precious blood once 
for all the world, that he was the 
longed-for Shiloh, King, Counsellor, 
Judge, and Ruler, the Son of Man of 
the Prophets’ visions, the living and 
inspiring hope of a marvellous people 
for thousands of years; that his 
teaching in the world was not the 
abrogation of the Old Law but its 
elevation, that he reformed it, nay 
more, he inspired it with the living 
principle of his own example. The 
two grand fundamental principles of 
Christianity may be gathered from 
the third chapter of Genesis, and the 
seventh and eighth of the Epistle to 
the Romans. In those two brief 
chapters is the history of the fall and 
the redemption, the two factors of 
human destiny. 

Even in Germany, that land of 
Rationalism and mythical interpreta- 
tion, there is a revival of this rule of 
Christ’s—the searching of the Scrip- 
tures with a view to realize the grand 
principle of Christ being the fore- 
shadowed Messiah of the Old Testa- 
ment, and it is telling vitally upon the 
religious thought and feeling of that 
country. The influence of such men as 
Hengstenberg, Tholuck, Ebrard, and 
Delitzsch, is producing areaction. Men 
are growing tired of inventions and 
fictions of destructive theology and 
conjectural criticism, and are turn- 
ing to realities. They are throwin 
off that flat fruitless Rationalism, san 
are once more girding up their loins 
for a better life ; no more to abandon 
their faith in Christ for human fables, 
but are devoting the strong intellec- 
tual powers which God has conferred 
upon them to his service. 

But to conclude, we have higher 
reason for these extraordinary coinci- 
dences in Matthew’s Gospel than the 
mere desire on his part to satisfy the 
Jews that Christ was the Messiah. 

23) 
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Matthew had as his authority for 
the plan and style of that Gospel 
none other than the words of Christ 
himself. Let us appeal to Luke xxiv., 
33, 47. The interview described is 
that which took place at Jerusalem 
between Christ and the eleven after 
his resurrection. The disciples were 
gathered together and Christ appear- 
ed amongst them, talked with them, 
and amongst other things said— 
“These are the words which I spoke 
unto you while I was yet with you; 
for all things must be fulfilled which 
were written in the law of Moses, and 
in the Prophets, and in the Psalms, 
concerning me.” 

Now, Matthew, we know, was one 
of those eleven, and, therefore, heard 
those words which formed a part of 
Christ’s teachings in life, but being 
so emphatically insisted upon, at that 
solemn occasion, they must have made 
a deeper impression upon his heart. 
At any rate it is worthy of a moment’s 
reflection. We have here a Gospel 


written in a certain manner and so 
closely in keeping with that manner 
as to form its distinctive peculiarity, 
and this manner was suggested by a 
person who had risen from the dead 


after having been crucified. If Mat- 
thew had given this as his reason it 
might have been said he invented 
it, but we find it in Luke, and if we 
can in no other reasonable way account 
for the peculiarities in Matthew's 
Gospel, so true to the words of his 
Master ; but we must, therefore, con- 
clude that we have for this Gospel the 
authority of Christ himself, and in the 
circumstance of the Gospel being 
written after the plan suggested by a 
risen Christ, we have an additional 
proof of the truth and reality of the 
resurrection. 

We may point to a few more proofs 
of this great fact that Christ is the 
dominant chord of the whole Scrip- 
tures. One of the glorified saints in 
heaven declared to John, in the Apo- 
calyptic vision, that “the testimony 
of Jesus is the spirit of prophesy,” 
Rev. xix. 10. Our Lord himself, as 
we have remarked, said to his disci- 
ples, “search the Scriptures for they 
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are they which testify of me.” And 
on the occasion already alluded to 
he expounded the whole Scriptures 
from Moses down through the Pro- 
phets of things concerning himself. 

In the early Church this was the 
predominating idea, the post-apos- 
tolic writings are full of messianic 
teachings. Eusebius speaks of a 
book, written by Ammonius, called 
“arepiTng Mwucewe cat Inoov cvpdomac,” 
which is not extant. Eusebius also 
treats of the subject himself in 
his grand defence of Christianity, the 
“ Demonstratio Evangelica,” lib. iii. 

We recommend the subject to the 
consideration of the thoughtful ; let 
them read the Scriptures as our Lord 
himself recommended, with a view 
to trace him in them, and they will 
surely be successful. We shall con- 
clude this paper by translating a pas- 
sage of one of the most successful 
labourers in this field of investiga- 
tion, Olshausen :— 


“Whatever had been laid down by the 
law of Moses—had been enclosed in it as a 
germ; whatever had been confirmed, illus- 
trated, established, introduced, and, in many 
points, made clear by the prophets and 
holy seers, came to its spiritual completion, 
fulfilment, and accomplishment in Christ, 
and in the new spiritual covenant established 
by him. In the fulness of time, God, who 
had formerly spoken to the fathers by the 
prophets, at length spoke again to us through 
Christ, his Son, who fulfilled the law, built 
up a spiritual temple for the worship of God 
in Christ and in truth, established a spiritual 
covenant, and gathered to himself a spiritual 
and royal people. He himself adopted and 
all his enlightened servants now adopt the 
declarations, warnings, hints, revealings, and 
fulfilments of the prophets and seers of the 
old covenant, and show how in the Saviour 
and Redeemer of the World everything 
which is mentioned in the law, the prophets, 
and the psalms, has been fulfilled; for he 
was Jehovah, the Angel of the Covenant, 
of whom everything, by whom and for whom 
everything in the Old Covenant had been 
foreshadowed, and which, though formerly 
represented by sensible types, found its com- 
plete spiritual realization in the New Testa- 
ment. Law, prophets, and psalms were 
completely fulfilled in him.”—O:sHAvUsEN 
—‘Ein Wort uber tieferen Schriftsinn.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 


“For never, oh! never, 
Was woman so fair.” 


MY TOILETTE. 


“WELL, but, to be sure, Miss Edith 
does look lovely.” 

“ Oh, but then, miss, dear, but you 
are a real beauty.” 

“Sister’s just like the princess, 
with gold and pearls coming out of 
her mouth,” strikes in little Rose, 
jumping round me in an ecstasy, while 
Freddy stares at me, open-mouthed, 
from the corner where my mother has 

ut him in durance vile for his last 

arassing attack upon her pair of 
scissors at the very moment when it 
was in the greatest requisition for cut- 
ting off the tacking-threads. 

t has been a day of immense ex- 
citement in our house, which has just 
reached its culminating point. Iam 
going to my first party—a dinner Sir 
Benjamin is giving, and to which he 
has so earnestly entreated of me to 
go, that my father has, at last, con- 
sented to take me. 

Ever since the day I gave my consent 
to receive Sir Benjamin as my lover, 
my unhappiness has been steadily on 
the increase. Each morning I awake 
with a leaden weight upon my heart. 
I grow thinner and paler every day, 
and my dark eyes seem to grow 
larger and larger. Sir Benjamin’s 
lover-like anxiety about the fading of 
his ‘lovely flower,” does not tend to 
raise my drooping spirits ; the warmer 
he grows, the colder I become. But 
snubbing has no effect. True to his 
enti of giving the girl time to 

now him, he neglects no opportu- 
nity of inflicting his society on me, 
and persecuting me with his atten- 
tions, until from simple dislike, I 
- to absolute loathing of him. 

y very soul sickens, as I listen to 
his fulsome adoration of me; and I 
long to tell him that it is all a farce, 
and that he will never—no, never— 
be anything to me. Poor little man ! 
he deserved a better return. Like 
many others, he had let the days of 
youth slip by in his pursuit of wealth, 
and now, in his doting old age, was 
expending the passion of a whole life 


without the chance of a return. The 
innate vulgarity of my poor little 
lover worried me almost as much as 
his foolish devotion. He would talk 
by the hour of his wealth. There 
was nothing like his oot, his pic- 
tures, Ais horses. Everything that 
came into his possession assumed a 
vast importance, and I could see by his 
secret chuckle, that he was already 
congratulating himself on the good 
outlay he had made in the matter of 
“his wife,” for there was a drawback 
to his perfect satisfaction. So far he 
had got no footing in the county, and 
although he fain would have you be- 
lieve that he was proud of being “a 
man of the people,” and, like Mr. 
Bounderby, proved ostentatiously his 
rise from the back slums, still it was 
easy to see that little Benjamin, in 
his secret soul, “ dearly loved a lord.” 
I think, indeed, one of my charms, in 
his eyes, was my belonging to the up- 
per ten thousand. Much to his cha- 
grin, the cream of the county society 
neld completely aloof from him. In 
London it was different, and there he 
had the entrée to some good houses, 
where there were daughters to dis- 
pose of. But everyone knows that it 
is difficult for a new man to geta 
footing among the real country gen- 
tlemen, who are jealous of their rights, 
and clannish in their conservatism. 
To make matters worse, Sir Benjamin 
had thrown himself violently into 
politics. He had been taken up by 
the Radical party, and as our ancient 
borough was, I regret to state, a most 
corrupt borough, his overpowering 
wealth soon drove the opposition 
candidate (a scion of a noble house, 
who looked on magic letters of M.P. 
as his sole protection) out of the field 
and into the Fleet. This victory did 
not tend to make Sir Benjamin po- 
pular among the county magnates, 
who put him in Coventry as speedily 
as possible. He affected not to care, 
and tosnap hisfingersat the “whole lot 
of them fine paupers ; hecould buyand 
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sell them all.” But he felt his ostra- 
cism severely, and was immensely 
proud of his only grand acquaintance 
—the Earl of Garroway. This noble- 
man had his quiver full: nine nobly- 
born maidens clung round him, and 
looked to him for homes and hus- 
bands. Years slowly came and went 
—season after season revolved—and 
the youngest of the nine maidens had 
come from the hands of the finishers 
and polishers, and joined her voice to 
that of her sister expectants. In this 
strait, the noble earl lent a willing 
ear to the wise counsels of his coun- 
tess, and threw the grappling-irons 
round and about the rich manufac- 
turer. Sir Benjamin responded cheer- 
fully, and allowed the manacles to be 
fitted on. Matters were in good 
training. It had been finally settled 
between the mother and the sisters, 
that Lady Sarah—the fourth in order 
of the nine—had been distinguished 
by “a preference,” and that with 
a little judicious management the 
prize would soon be landed, when, 
alas for them! a chance meeting 
with my unfortunate self on that 
disastrous Sunday dispelled their 
whole scheme and scattered it to the 
winds—so curiously are the webs of 
fate interwoven, and so unconsciously 
do we interfere with the plans of 
others. But at the time of this im- 
portant dinner, the Earland Countess, 
together with the nine Ladies 
Herne, were in blessed ignorance 
of the destruction of their cherished 
dream, and Lady Sarah still stood 
high in the family estimation as the 
“chosen one.” To clinch matters 
and utterly dazzle the senses of the 

arvenu lover, an immense gather- 
ing of titled fashionables had been 
invited to assemble at Herne Court, to 
give the weight of their august 
presence to the affair, and hasten its 
conclusion. And it was to do all 
honour to this galaxy, that Sir Ben- 
jamin was giving the banquet for 
which I was preparing at the com- 
mencement of this ye tl To say 
the truth, I was nothing loath to 
avail myself of this my first glimpse 
into the gaieties of which I had heard 
so much and so often ; but there was 
a great deal of secret uneasiness 
mixed with my pleasure—I was so 
unused to society, so unaccustomed 
to the ways of fashionable people. 
Still it was a break in the monotony 
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of my life, and I looked forward to it 
with feverish anxiety. You who 
read these pages and yawn over their 
dulness, can you recall the time when 
you were young and fresh, and you 
went to your first party, the joyful 
anticipations, the delightful uncer- 
tainties? Stoicas youare now, doyou 
not remember how your heart beat, 
and how hard you tried to do the 
philosopher and take it cool ; but all 
the same, how the day lagged, and the 
hands of the clock how they seemed 
to stand still? For my own part, I 
always feel sad when I see a young 
girl decked in her white robes, the 
flutter and the fever of her manner 
betraying that she has joined the 
ranks of the “come out.” I confess 
I am sorry for her, and I cannot help 
looking forward to the time when the 
gloss and the tinsel will have worn 
off, and “going out” have become a 
weary round, a fashionable treadmill. 

Flushed and excited, my mother is 
in her real element, superintending 
my toilette. Not but what the cup is 
dashed with some little bitterness. 
My dress has not come from any 
fashionable milliner, but is the joint 
manufacture of the village modiste, 
had in by the day, and her own 
fingers. There has been immense 
anxiety about the proper fulness in 
the skirt, and my mother’s mind has 
been much troubled by an uncertainty 
as to whether peaks are in or out. 
However, there is one comfort, she 
tells me, with a sigh, “ Lace is every- 
thing.” 

“ And, like charity, covers a multi- 
tude of defects,” Ianswer lightly. 

“ Now, Edith, don’t be irreverent, 
and quote Scripture out of place,” my 
mother says severely. “ 7hat sort of 
thing, sharpness, or what some people 
call wit, comes to you from your 
father, and you ought to check it. 
No well-bred girl ever indulges in it. 
And now listen attentively to what I 
am saying,” she continued, as she 
carefully and lovingly unfolded a 
small parcel, spreading its precious 
contents on the bed; “edith: as long 
as you live, let nothing tempt 
you to buy anything but the Fil-toyé 
Courtil at Brussels let me into that 
secret, and certainly there never was 
a truer thing. Ten years since that 
flounce was worn, and look at it 
now, just the right shade of yel- 
low. I wonder if Anne Warren- 
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der’s has worn as well; she bought 
the duplicate set, and we wore 
them at the Marquess de Platt’s ball. 
Dear me |” 

I saw the painful look come to 
my mother’s care-worn face, and I 
knew she was back again amon 
those scenes she loved so well. Iha 
not the heart to impart my views of 
the subject, which was that my mus- 
lin dress would have looked infinitely 
better without the addition of the 
Fil-toyé which looked to me nothing 
better that a very discoloured piece 
of “ trolly ;” but 1 saw fit to alter my 
ideas, when, some hours later, the 
lamplight fell upon the soft fabric of 
Courtil, and I bowed to my mother’s 
superior knowledge. The whole day 
all hands have been busy on my adorn- 
ment, and the female portion of the 
household have all assisted in the 
business of dressing. It is pretty 
evident, from the asides that are ex- 
changing between my mother and her 
two assistants, Nurse and the little 
dressmaker from the village, that I 
am considered a great success, and I 
am at last pronounced “finished,” 
and told to look and see how I like 
myself. 

“Go to the big glass, Miss Edith, 
dear,” says Nurse, excitedly ; and, 
nothing loath to have a good view of 
myself, I run off to the only large 
mirror our dismantled house can boast 
of. It hung in the deserted library, 
and its having been set into the oak 
panellings, had kept it from the gene- 
ral wreck. The shades of an autumn 
evening were gathering fast as I hur- 
ried into the empty room, eager to 
catch enough of Fight to gratify ny 
vanity. The flush on my chee 
deepens as I look, and a secret feeling 
of exultation throbs to my heart. 

The vision of that young girl rises 
to my mind as I write these lines ; I 
see, as in a picture, the masses of 
dark hair waving on the low white 
forehead, and caught up in large coils 
at the back of the small head ; I see 
the startled look come into the dark 
almond-shaped eyes, the long lashes 
almost veiling their brilliant beauty. 
I see the expression of the young face 
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“blushing in sweet surprise as the 
revelation of its own extreme loveli- 
ness breaks upon it ; and above all, 
I see the spirit of haughty pride that 
speaks in the turn of the proud little 
head, and the luring coquettry that 
curls round the full red lips.” In- 
voluntarily I raise my eyes and look 
at the reflection of my present self. 
or. beauty! What a transient 
gift ! 

I lingered long at the — pic- 
ture presented to me, and in (for me) 
unusual gaiety of heart, I performed 
numerous little pantomimes before 
the mirror. I walked forward, as if 
receiving imaginary guests, I bowed, 
I curtseyed, I ree off numerous 
antics, when suddenly a noise, in 
the direction of thé window, startled 
me. As I said before, they were long 
abbey-shaped windows, and there was 
easy access to them from the terrace 
that ran round the house. Could it be 
my fancy that there was a face looking 
in at me? and in the momentary 
glimpse I got, the dark features of 
the Philip portrait were before me. 
My heart seemed to stand still, as all 
the ghostly stories of the old place 
came with arush upon me. In an- 
other minute I was flying from the 
room down the long gallery, nearly 
upsetting my father, who, candle in 
hand, was issuing from the labours of 
his toilet, and who listened to my 
breathless statement of some one 
being on the terrace-walk, with con- 
siderable impatience. 

“What nonsense, my dear Edith! 
your little brain is upset with the ex- 
citement. Probably Sir Benjamin’s 
fine flunkey prowling about ; his car- 
riage has been here this ten minutes, 
waiting your ladyship’s pleasure, 
Come to the light, and let’s have a 
look at you.” 

“Well, mother, upon my word you 
have turned her out neat ; upon my 
soul she’s too good for old Hunks, and 
there will be two words to his getting 
my beauty.” 

‘ . What's that you say, Charley, my 
"Y 


q 
Quite true ; she 78a regular stun- 


ner. 
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“ And old Robin Grey 
Came a-courting to me.” 


WOOING. 


Srr Bensamin stood on the top of 
the great flight of stone steps that led 
up to the massive hall-door at Chesett, 
ne out eagerly for us. What 
with the excitement of its being my 
first visit and the honour of receiving 
so many titled guests, the poor little 
man’s equilibrium was well nigh gone. 
His face was crimson with the agita- 
tion of the moment, and his pompous 
little soul was swelling with pride. 
To do him justice, I think all other 
feelings were swamped in the real 
delight it gave him to see me at 
Chesett. e was convinced I would 
be immensely impressed by the splen- 
dours of my future home, and that I 
would fall down and adore, or at least 
acknowledge the great honour he had 
conferred upon me, by selecting me to 
be mistress of such a mansion. It had 
been the property of one of the county 
magnates, the real old stock; but 
hounds, horses, and dice had brought 
it to the hammer, and Sir Benjamin 
had paid a fancy price to call himself 
master of its ancient halls. There are 
some places, like some faces, that tell 
a story of their own—they frown 
upon you with the dignity of an an- 
cient aristocrat; and not all the 
money in the Bank of England, not 
all the counterpointing and castel- 
lating in the builder’s power can give 
that certain air of courtly grandeur 
that speaks of past generations ; but, 
unfortunately, there was a terrible in- 
congruity between Chesett and its 

resent owner, and in his hands it 

ad undergone some fearful altera- 
tions. 

I felt ashamed of his tawdry bad 
taste as he led me proudly along, 
showing me what he had done in the 
way of improvements ; throwing out 
a window here, for, “God knows we 
are dark enough, and I hate your 
gloomy houses ;’ or painting over 
the oak panellings with flashy colours 
and over-much gilding. “There is 
nothing to my mind like plenty of 
colour. Give your painter a carte- 
blanche cheque, and gad he’ll lay it 
on thick.” Tt was the same in the 
picture gallery. Old pictures of the 
former owner mixed up with rub- 


bishy daubs and ugly ancestors, 
bought by Sir Benjamin at fabulous 
prices. aun Ouaee his vulgar taste 
preponderated. Splendour there was 
and to spare. Gilding and ormolu 
bronzes and statues. Money and the 
price asked was his standard. Money 
glared at you from the walls, where 
countless mirrors hung ; money spoke 
to you from the heavy curtains of the 
richest fabric—from the large sofas, 
incased in as much satin and velvet 
as the upholsterer could dress them 
in—from the gorgeous books laid in 
symmetrical order on the marquetry 
and inlaid tables. Everything spoke 
the same language—all around the 
silent testimonies of unbounded 
wealth were accumulated, and were 
sO many witnesses to the offensive 
taste of their owner. Long before Ihad 
finished my wearisome progress, my 
soul had sickened of the whole thing ; 
I longed to break the line of gilt- 
back chairs, ranged along the wall. 
I would have given worlds to have 
invaded the monotonous grouping of 
sofas and tables. I felt oppressed by 
the atmosphere of wealth that sur- 
rounded me. Wealth without refine- 
ment is a most ungenial entourage; 
and I was glad when we at last 
reached the really splendid conser- 
vatory, where I could satisfy my poor 
little adorer’s thirst for admiration, 
and aa him for the ungra- 
cious coldness of my previousremarks. 

“If I could hope, my dear Miss Au- 
brey,” he began, standing before me 
and polishing his very inflamed coun- 
tenance, as usual, with his handker- 
chief. Sir Benjamin’s manceuvres 
with this useful article were, at all 
times, a matter of unceasing wonder, 
and, I must say, annoyance to me; 
but the way he manipulated it, when 
in an extra fit of nervousness, was 
something quite surprising—now un- 
folding it and covering his broad face 
almost entirely, then rolling it into a 
tight little ball, with which he polished 


* his countenance vigorously, or, worse 


again, performed the unpleasant pro- 
cess of mopping. Being particularly 
agitated on this evening, he was very 
constantly flourishing a bright yellow 
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silk handkerchief of unusually large 
dimensions, and with his numerous 
other unpleasant little tricks of 
scratching his head and clearing his 
voice, he kept my nerves in perpetual 
fidget. 
“Tf I could flatter myself,” he 
was saying, “that you, my dearest 
irl, approve of my taste, and that 
Chesett, in its small way, pleases you, 
I should feel myself a happy man. 
have, ahem, expended a goodish bit 
of money on this place, and I have let 
Cubitt and his men do what they 
like. Christie and Manson have had 
carteblanche cheques. Sir Benjamin, 
they say your taste is unequalled, 
and so it is with the gardens. 
My gardener comes from Chiswick, 
and, my dear Miss Aubrey, I give 
that man £50 a year more than the 
Duke did; I give you my honour 
I do. But what is it all in comparison 
to its future lovely mistress?” Here 
Sir Benjamin put on an adoring coun- 
tenance, and drew nearer to me. 
“This isa moment’”’ (ahem and great 
polishing of the handkerchief) “ of im- 
mense satisfaction to me. I said to 
myself, I will let the girl see her 
future home. My mene girl shall 
come and see if the nest 1 have built 
is worthy of its enchanting occupant.” 

Here I began to feel rather uneasy, 
as I always did when Sir Benjamin 
waxed demonstrative. I called tomy 
father to come and look at the con- 
servatory, but, to my disgust, he said 
mischievously, 

“Never mindme, Edith, I'll do ve 
well, you and Sir Benjamin don't 
want me, and I’ll go and take a look 
at the pictures.” 

“Sir Benjamin,” I said, “it is get- 
ting late; your guests will be coming 
now, and Ocak not detain you. I 
shall explore the picture gallery with 

2, ” 


“ Not so, not so, my sweet girl ; don’t 
leave me, my noble guests will not be 
here for half an hour. I secured my- 
self the pleasure of a short time with 
my enslaver. Let me try and tell 
you how much I love you. My 
tongue refuses—words, words, my 
dearest, do not express” —— 

“Oh, please, Sir Benjamin, don’t 
mind,” I said. I was quite alarmed 
at the agitation of the poor little man. 
The veins of his forehead seemed 
almost bursting. 

“May I, may I, Miss Edith—you 
looksoenchantingly lovely —so, so—in 
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fact, so beautiful—may I—it is usual 
with even high-class people in our 
situation—may I?” 

I drew back, in some alarm, as Sir 
Benjamin, in extreme perturbation, ap- 
proached closer to me, and, with much 
fumbling, pressed a morocco case into 
my hands, muttering incoherently— 

“Open it, my dear miss—not half 
worthy of such beauty. A trifle, a 
mere trifle; it is only a nothing. 
Wait till you see the diamonds— 
Hancock’s very best.” 

It was a splendid locket and chain, 
costly and massive, much too hand- 
some for a girl like me. I instantly 
resolved on declining it. It would 
be too much degradation to receive 
the wages of my deception. I felt 
really sorry for the pain my refusal 
seemed to give poor Sir Benjamin. 
I tried as gently and kindly as I 
could to explain that, until matters 
were more advanced, I should prefer 
not accepting any presents from him. 
Softened by his distress and real af- 
fection for me, I expressed as kindly 
as I could my gratitude for his respect 
for my wishes. But nothing could 
console him. He blubbered and 
choked, and finally, panting and 
blowing, to my horror, fell upon his 
knees before me. 

“Don’t refuse it, Miss Edith, or 
say you don’t like it, and I'll get you 
ten thousand times handsomer. I 
was afraid you would have been angry, 
a are so high with me, or I'd 

ave got you diamonds, but diamonds 
you shall have.” 

In an agony lest some one should 
come and find us in this ludicrous 
position, I entreated of him to get up. 

“Not till you say you'll wear my 
poor little present. Now don’t den 
ae poor Benjamin his request ; don’t 

e so hard on him, you beautiful 
angel; there’s none can love you bet- 
ter than I do.” 

And, before I could prevent him, 
he had seized my reluctant hand 
and raised it to his lips. Just at this 
moment my father came jauntily in. 

“ Hey-day ! upon my word! Fine 
doings going on! Ah! Miss Edith, 
you and Sir Benjamin are a sly pair. 

When the cat ’s away’—but, what’s 
this? Oh !—a lover’s token—very 
handsome indeed, and your picture 
inside—oh! for shame, Sir Benjamin, 
no picture. Oh, then, somebody won’t 
care much about it. Here, Edith, 
put it on, my darling—or, let our 
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friend here have the pleasure—why ! 
what ’s the matter ?’ 

“ Miss Edith declines my poor little 
offering,” said Sir Benjamin, sulkily. 

He had got himself off his knees 
with immense difficulty, and not with- 
out the assistance of my father, and 
his good humour was not increased 
by this exhibition of his infirmity. 

“Tt is the finest gold,” he went on, 
almost crying, “ Hancock charged a 
goodish price for it, and I don’t care 
if I give ten times as much, if she’ll 
only take it.” 

“Oh, nonsense, nonsense,” said my 
father, “no fine airs, Edith, if you 
please. Sir Benjamin, you don’t know 
the stuff girls are made of, that’s 
pretty clear. Why they are as skit- 
tish as kittens. Come,it is all coyness. 
Edith (in a whisper), remember your 
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promise. Here, Sir Benjamin, clasp 
it round her throat. Don’t be shy, 
man. Why, you tremble like a girl.” 

The burning tears of indignation 
sprang to my eyes, as I felt Sir Ben- 
jamin’s hot fingers busy fastening the 
chain, while he murmured inarticu- 
late expressions of love and admiration 
in my ear. Rage against my father 
filled my heart. His selfishness was 
so great that he did not care to what 
indignity he exposed me, his child. 
And besides, it was an infringement 
of the conditions, and how could I be 
sure of what he would do next? But 


the sound of wheels are now heard. 
The company are beginning to arrive. 
Sir Benjamin gives his face a hasty 
polish, and hurries to the reception- 
room, and I slowly followed, the 
badge of my slavery round my neck. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE DINNER. 


“Tue Earl and Countess of Gar- 
roway,the Ladies Herne” isannounced 
in stentorian accents, and I see a tall, 
thin, bilious-looking man, with jaws 
much sucked in, and lack-lustre eyes. 
You don’t require to be a doctor to 
recognise the presence of dyspepsia 
in this member of the peerage. Be- 
side him entersa large, portly woman, 
high colour, commanding nose, black 
bandeau, with diamond stars, on her 
head ; altogether a formidable matron. 
Following, come two thin women, 
girls by courtesy; even my uninitiated 
eyes can read disappointed hope in 
those faded features. Before this il- 
lustrious group Sir Benjamin is grovel- 
ling in abject worship. 

“Really, Sir Benjamin,” the thin 
man is saying in a sharp, peevish 
voice, and tapping his long fingers 
over one another, “it is all very 
well in town; but eight o'clock 
dinner in the country is an ab- 
surdity —an absurdity. I always 
dine at seven, and what can have 

ut it into your head to say eight is 

yond me. My lady here was going 
to write to you to change it, but Lady 
Anne found it more convenient, so 
we let it stand.” 

Amazed at this 
looked to see how Sir Benjamin 
took it; evidently he was only 
contrite for his inadvertent offence, 
and was stammering out confused 
apologies, mopeing very hard all the 


insolence, I 


time. My lady came to the rescue. 
In thick mellifluous accents she poured 
oil on the troubled waters. could 
not catch what she said, but I saw 
Sir Benjamin’s brow clear, and I also 
saw the maternal signal which 
brought Lady Sarah, the thinnest of 
the two angular females, to the front. 
The door opens—no fuss, no bustle— 
only Doctor Brown, our village prac- 
titioner, rubbing his hands nervously. 
A cool reception on Sir Benjamin’s 
part, condescending patronage from 
the Earl and Countess, and dry bows 
from the young ladies; evidently a 
stop-gap, this. The doctor catches 
sight of me in my distant window, 
and flies to me as a haven of refuge. 
He knows he can count on me, and 
patronize in his turn. 

“ Ah, upon my word, Miss Edith— 
well to be sure, this is a surprise. 
Mrs. B—— will be surprised; only 
think, quite the young lady.” 

I see his keen little eyes fasten 
on my locket, and I know his 
sy little soul is thinking that 

is account for the last attack 
of measles the children had is still 
unpaid. My face flushes painfully ; the 
flush deepens, as I see the two Ladies 
Herne become attracted by his low 
guffaws to our corner, put up their 
glasses, and eye us curiously. A 
stream of people come in now, and 
Lady Garroway is busy doing the 
honours, and presenting her guests 
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to Sir Benjamin. There is a great 
buzz of conversation. Sir Benjamin, 
nervous yet pompous, stands upon 
the rug, and f see the yellow hand- 
kerchief doing great business. I 
catch the Countess’s mellifious voice 
telling someone that she is doing the 
honours for Sir Benjamin, but really 
he must promise her that next time 
there must be a mistress, and I see 
Lady Sarah trying to look modest, 
and hide behind her fan. The room 
seems full of people. There are 
several stout, elderly men — they 
are singularly alike, and four or 
five young men, with wonderful shirt- 
fronts, and rather inane faces. The 
women look all satin and lace ; there 
is an indefinable air of elegance about 
them, and somehow, for the first 
time, a certain uneasiness about my 
own dress seizes me, and I have mis- 
givings that I am not right in the 
matter of peaks ; and it was at that 
particular moment that the truth of 
my mother’sobservation about Courtil 
was borne in upon me, for looking at 
his delicate handiwork, I feel consoled. 
The doctor gives me little bits of in- 
formation. 

“That is Sir Percival Delk, a 
great man, my dear ; as rich nearly 
as our host, and chairman of the 
N. W., and what not, quite tip-top 
he is. That little woman, with the 
diamond necklace, is Lady Delk ; 
she was a woman of family, and 
was first married to Sir Denham 
Norreys, Governor of India; those 
diamonds came from the Rajah of 
Teurenzie ; that is the necklace that 
all the talk was about. Well, well. 
That young man with the eye-glass is 
Lord Herne. You are looking at Sir 
Richard Airey, my dear ; Lord Herne 
is the small, dark man. Your father 
is speaking to him now. He is the 
Earl’s eldest son, and a wild chap 
he is, but they say he has sown his 
wild oats. He is going to be mar- 
ried to that little girl in blue, Miss 
M‘Groger; she is not much of a 
beauty, but she is a city heiress, they 
brought her down on purpose, and he 
proposed last week. I know it from 
the best authority ; and Lady Sarah 
is to marry Sir Benjamin, that is a 
certain fact. Mrs. Brown had that 
from the very best authority, and a 
very good thing it is. He isa per- 
fect Rothschild ; and she, well, she is 
anice woman--I think her a very 
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nice woman — quite the ‘ hot-tong,’ 
as Mrs. B—— says.” 

“Can you tell me, Doctor Brown,” 
I put in hurriedly,“ the name of that 
handsome lady in gray satin, with 
dark eyes; she is like some one I 
have seen ?” 

“‘No,” Doctor Brown acknowledges 
reluctantly that he does not know, 
“but no doubt she is one of the 
swells stopping at Herne Court.” 

Sir Benjamin approaches us now, 
leading a tall shambling young man, 
stooping perceptibly to conceal his 
= height. He is fair and simple- 
ooking, his hair carefully parted 
down the middle of his head, his lips 
have a full greasy look, and he has a 
trick of slobbering in speaking like 
a child. 

“Miss Aubrey, permit me, Sir 
Richard Airey.” This is enunciated 
in Sir Benjamin’s best manner, with 
flourishes and much pomposity. He 
then retires, having favoured mewith 
a look in which he means to throw 
immense tenderness, but which par- 
takes very much of a drunken leer. 

“Upon my word,” the Doctor 
mutters in my ear, “ very kind of Sir 
Benjamin ; now really, Mrs. B. will be 
astonished when I tell her—upon my 
word "—— 

Not in the least understanding the 
worthy Doctor’s surprise, I take the 
arm of my new acquaintance and 
follow the stream into the large 
banqueting hall. Here we are dazzled 
with a display of gold and _ silver, 
flowers and fruits, that would have 
done honour to a lord mayor’s feast, 
and no doubt some of the magnifi- 
cence we are looking at dates from the 
time our host enjoyed that civic dig- 
nity. I feel a little shy as we seat 
ourselves, and I wish fate had given 
me a more talkative companion ; I 
am uncertain whether it would be 
the thing for me to break the silence. 
I look about for the Doctor, although 
he is by no means a favourite of mine, 
still he would be of great use now. 
I catch sight of him at the bottom of 
the table paying the closest attention 
to the good things so bountifully 
provided. I search the array of 
strange faces eagerly for my father, 
and after some stretching of my 
neck through the labyrinths of 
épergne, flowers, etc., I find him at 
last in company with the lady in 
gray satin, who had excited my ad- 
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miration. I can hardly recognise my 
father, his company mien is not 
familiar to me, and I am never weary 
admiring his bright animated face ; 
suddenly the lady looks in my di- 
rection, they are evidently talking of 
me, her large dark eyes are regarding 
me intently with a kindly expression, 
and in a minute I recognise the 
likeness that had been puzzling me, 
she is wonderfully like the Philip 
portrait! an uneasy feeling creeps over 
me, the lights and the flowers die out, 
the dim church rises before me, the 
preacher’s voice again sounds in my 
ear, the haunting vision of the Vel- 
asquez face is before me, that face 
which since the Sunday has seldom 
been absent from my waking or dream- 
ing thoughts. 

“Have you been—been—1-l-long 
in the country?” Itis my neighbour 
speaking, he has surmmoned courage 
at last ; poor man, he stammers so 
painfully, I can hardly understand 
os ; besides, he keeps his head al- 
most in his plate, and from the con- 
stant use he makes of his eye-glass, 
eyeing all the dishes curiously and 
suspiciously, he is evidently short- 
sighted. think conversation will 
be difficult under these circumstances. 
But I find out my mistake. As is 
the case with all persons afflicted 
with this painful defect, Sir Richard 
evidently wishes to do the whole talk- 
ing himself, resolutely declining all 
my well-meant endeavours to help 
him over any little stiles. I was quite 
as well satisfied to let it be as he 
liked, and I listened with patient 
attention to his frantic attempts to 
tell me the last funny thing in Punch. 
I never felt any inclination to laugh 
at the infirmities of others; besides 
my mother had always inculcated the 
extreme ill-breeding of sucha plebeian 
proceeding. It is wonderful how in 
some things the maxims of good 
society resemble those of good feeling 
—les extremes se touchant. I was, 
therefore, extremely indignant, when 
in a pause in the flow of my com- 
panion’s eloquence, I heard a low 
stifled laugh on my other side, and 
turning quickly round found that 
Lord Herne, who sat on my left, was 


an attentive listener to all that was . 


going on. I suppose I looked very 
indignant, for he instantly and cour- 
teously addressed me. 

“T hope, Miss Aubrey,” he said, 
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“you will forgive me ; I must apolo- 
ize for my rudeness, but I could not 
elp being attracted by the angelic 
atience with which you have been 
istening to that poor fellow; only 

his endeavours to turn that last com- 

pliment neatly was too much for me, 
and I broke down.” 

“Hush,” I said, “he will hear you.” 

“Oh, no danger of that ; poor 
Airey is rather deaf on the side next 
you. He is the best fellow in the 
world, but certainly the most distress- 
ing companion. candidly confess 
he drives me almost distracted ; but 
now that you are looking more ami- 
able, I must introduce myself and 
plead as an excuse for my free and 
easy address, that I am an old friend 
of your father’s, and that I have been 
long anxious for an introduction to 
the Miss Aubrey of whom I have 
heard so much. Now don’t put up 
those incredulous eyebrows of yours. 
I have heard a great deal of you. 
Charley Fairholme is a great friend 
of mine. Ah, Miss Aubrey, your 
colour betrays you. I always sus- 
pected he had a silent sorrow con- 
nected with the name of Aubrey. 
Curates are terribly spooney fellows. 
Poor Charley, from my soul I pity 
him !” 

“ Really,” I said, laughing in spite 
of myself, “ you jump too hastily at 
conclusions. I knew Mr. Fairholme 
very slightly. It is a long time ago, 
more than two years now, and I was 
a mere child then.” 

I said this with dignity, to impress 
him with the fact that You now a 
young lady. 

“a,” a said very seriously, “I 
understand. Those were the nursery 
days, when even a curate came accept- 
able, now we look for higher and 
grander things. Is that the case ?”’ 

“T really don’t understand you,” I 
said coldly. ‘ We allliked Mr. Fair- 
holme, but he staid here only a short 
time.” 

“ Sufficient to do the mischief, time 
in these mattersis as nothing. A da 
is a life, where the heart is concerned, 
Miss Aubrey, and unfortunately an 
hour will sometimes undo the work 
of years.” 

He looked at me as he said this so 
significantly that I could not help 
colouring, although I could have beat 
myself for so missish an act as appro- 
priating a compliment,not meant ; 
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but he was going on in his flighty 
way now. 

**Miss Aubrey, do you believe in 
love at first sight, or do you not? 
Oh, you have not thought about it— 
decidedly wrong. No young person 
should start in life without fixed 

rinciples, otherwise she is very 
ikely Well, I won't finish my 
sentence. I could not stand another 
flash from those brilliant eyes, and 
that reminds me, your eyes do, Miss 
Aubrey, not your principles, that I 
know other friends of yours, very 
well, indeed, and they have told me 
a great deal about you. Confess 
now I am an extraordinary person, 
something uncanny about me. You 
would like to know who these peopie 
are? Well, so you shall, if you ask 
me to tell you prettily. That’s right. 
Listen to Sir Richard; he is labour- 
ing hard to bring out another com- 
pliment; he is turning his tongue 
round and round to get the words out 
of his mouth.” 

“Now, really,” I said, “ you are too 
unkind. Youwant to make me laugh, 
and I wouldn’t for the world; it 
would hurt his feelings.” 

“Oh, you wouldn’t like to do that. 
You are quiteright. Very few young 
ladies do like to hurt Sir Richard’s 
feelings ; that is, the young ladies I 
am in the habit of meeting. Some- 
how I thought you were different; 
but all the same. Ill tell you the 
name of your friend. 1st. There’s a 
lady, now do you guess ?” 

“ Really, I know so few,” I began, 
“Miss Clinton. Oh, and Scarsdale,” 
I said eagerly. 

“ And Teatetale and your uncle, I 
know them all. You can imagine,” 
he added, with a sly laugh, “how 
much I heard in your praise from Miss 
Clinton.” 

“ How very nasty of her,” I said, 
impetuously ; “ she hates me, because 
Scarsdale likes me, and my uncle dis- 
likes me too. Now, I see what put 
it into your head that I would not 
mind hurting Sir Richard’s feelings, 
and that I was different to other 
girls; but, indeed,” I went on hur- 
riedly, “though I have many faults 
I am not so heartless or so worldly as 
Miss Clinton would make me out. 
You must not believe what she says 
of me, and I think it was very unkind 
of you to tell me I was unlike other 


Here I stopped suddenly. Lord 
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Herne was looking at me with such 
a peculiar expression that I felt dis- 
concerted, the terrible flush rose 
quickly to my face, as I thought 
“ what an awkward blushing country 
miss he must think me.” 

“T think you very different from 
other girls,” he said gravely, (and I 
felt instinctively the advantage was 
on my side), “ very different from the 
young ladies who crowd our ball- 
rooms, and masses of tulle and sarce- 
net, and I am quite convinced your 
motive for sparing that poor fellow’s 
feelings were of quite another order 
from theirs—am I forgiven ?” 

To cover my embarrassment, | 
said pettishly, “I don’t like to be 
quizzed, Lord Herne,” and turning 
resolutely to poor neglected Sir 
Richard, I devoted my attention to 
him for the rest of dinner, but I 
must confess I punished myself. I 
did not hear much of his brilliant 
conversation, and I would have in- 
finitely. preferred my more pleasant 
neighbour. When we, ladies, were 
leaving the room, I dropped my 
handkerchief, and Lord Herne picked 
it up. As he gave it to me he whis- 
pered, “ Miss Aubrey, I don’t envy you 
yourtime inthedrawing-room. Those 
dear creatures will put you in co- 
ventry, but never mind, though you 
have snubbed me, I’ll be chivalrous 
‘ Herne to the rescue.’” 

Rather puzzled by these words, I 
followed in the wake of the Ladies 
Herne and Miss M‘Groger. Clinging 
fondly to one another, they estab- 
lished themselves in a little group, in- 
to whichit would have been impossible 
for me to penetrate. Lady Sarah, in 
right of her dignity elect reposing on 
one of the grand satin couches, the 
centre of the coterie. There was such 
lowering of voices and _ sidelong 
glances at me, that with flushed 
cheeks I hastily withdrew from their 
neighbourhood. It would have been 
quite too much for my moral courage 
to think of approaching the august 
body of English matrons who were 
yawning drearily round their head- 
centre, the countess, so exiled from all 
femalesociety, and expelled by my own 
kind, I now understood Lord Herne’s 
remark, and in the retirement of a 
distant window I sat, expecting him 
to redeem his promise. I felt my 
isolation acutely, though I tried hard 
to look supremely indifferent to the 
remarks and stifled laughs of the 
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young ladies who were evidently 
making me a mark for their amuse- 
ment. My heart swelled with mor- 
tification as I thought how different 
it would have been if I had taken 
my place properly, and had been 
introduced as Miss Aubrey, the 
daughter of a man of position and 
property. 

It is galling to a young and high 
spirit to be at odds with the world ; 
to feel that by a mere accident 
you are not on equal terms with 
your fellows, and above all, to the 
female mind to know that your dress 
does not bear inspection, and that 
you are at least a year behind the 

revailing fashion. I am aware that 
f am showing a degree of smallness 
of mind in making this confession, 
but as I am in the palace of truth, I 
do say that I hardly ever suffered 
more than I did, sitting in that win- 
dow under the fire of the sneers and 
witticisms of those girls, and that 
was principally from the conscious- 
ness Phad that my dress was not the 
right thing. After all, I thought to 
myself, it would be almost better to 
be Sir Benjamin’s wife with an un- 
limited command of money; anything 
would be preferable to such constant 
mortification. Or perhaps that fair- 
haired fool, Sir Richard Airey, may 
be rich, Lord Herne hinted as much, 
and then I should have position, and 

ay back these slights. I should not 
te a bit worse than those fine ladies 
who are trying to catch these men, 
and have not the same excuse that I 
have. 

At this point of my unpleasant 
meditations, a hand laid upon my 
shoulder startled me. 

The lady in gray satin was beside 


e. 

“ My poor child,” she said, and her 
sweet voice fell like music upon my 
troubled soul, “you are very lonely 
here; these young ladies must be 
either very busy with their own 
chatterings or very illnatured to leave 


you by yourself. Your first party, 
your father tells me, and, of course, 
you know hardly anyone. Come 
with me, my love, into the conserva- 
tory, and let us have a quiet talk to- 
gether.” 

Greatly pleased, I followed rather 
wondering. More so, when after 
considering me intensely for a few 
minutes, till confused and blushing my 
eyes lowered before her steady gaze, 
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she drew me towards her, kissing me 
fondly. 

“So like, so very like,” she mur- 
mured, and I saw the tears come in- 
to her eyes. 

I fancy I must have looked some- 
what bewildered, for she smiled her 
own sweet smile. 

“My poor Edith, you think you 
have come in for a melodrama. I 
must really explain my sudden friend- 
ship to you. Have you never heard 
of a certain godmother of yours—a 
very neglectful one she has been, but 
that is to be amended, Edith. Now 
do you know me? Lady Anne War- 
render. Oh, how you look like the 
little Edith I used to be so fond of 
long ago. You would sit upon my 
knee, child, and fix those wonder- 
ing brown eyes upon me just as you 
are doing now, and put up your little 
rosy mouth to kiss me and bribe me 
to tell you a story. You'll try and 
love me a little, won’t you, Edith? 
I have no daughter. Mine would have 
been just your age, and you are like 
my poor darling.” 

The winning voice was stealing 
into my heart, the soft arms, were 
encircling me tenderly. I looked up 
tearfully at the face leaning over me, 
beautiful and smooth in its middle 
age; no sign of care, no furrows of 
sorrow on its soft outline. I saw the 
glistening folds of her rich satin; the 
diamonds round her white throat; 
the lace falling from her marble 
shoulders, and at the same moment 
there rose before me a vision of m 
poor careworn mother at home, wit 
all the light and the beauty gone 
from her face; her sorrows embittered 
by the neglect of such butterfly 
friends as this grand lady. Sullenly 
I drew myself away from her caresses 
and all my pride now roused, I 
answered impetuously— 

“T have heard mamma speak often 
of you, Lady Warrender; she told me 
you were her oldest and dearest 
friend, and I have often wondered 
how completely you had forgotten 
her; but i suppose poor people like 
us are not to expect to be remem- 
bered. I thank you very much for 
your kindness, but anyone who does 
not care to know my parents, J do 
not think J should care to know.” 

And with a great assumption of 
dignity, I prepared to move away. 

She caught me hastily— 

“My child, my child, come back 
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tome. Generous, warm-hearted little 
thing, I cannot lose you. You are 
frank and honest, but rash in your 
judgments, Edith, dear. If you are 
generous, you must be just and listen 
to my defence.” 

And then, in a few words, with in- 
finite gentleness, she told me how 
long before or misfortunes my father 
and her husband, Sir Hugh Warren- 
der, had quarrelled. “The parti- 
culars of the dispute,” she said, 
“were unnecessary, but they sepa- 
rated, and from being fast friends 
became decided enemies. Sir Hugh 
would allow of no communication, 
even between the ladies, and,” she 
added with a sigh, “he was a deter- 
mined man, and I dared not oppose 
his will. I tried hard to get leave to 
write one line to your mother when 
I heard of her sad trials, but he would 
not hear of it, and then we went 
abroad. There my hour of misfor- 
tune overtook me; my children were 
all taken from me, and none was left 
me but my Philip. I often wondered 
how it was that your mother, who 
had an indulgent husband, never sent 
me a line of sympathy in my sorrows 
which in depth of grief far surpassed 
hers, for what is money when the 
heart is desolate? When my husband 
died years had passed, and it was 
too late then to repair the breach in 
our friendship; but I did write to 
your mother, my child, since I came 
to England, and never got any 
answer. Your father has been making 
excuses for her, and I can well un- 
derstand her silence. And now, my 
little accuser, are you content, and 
will you promise to try and like me ?” 

She said this so earnestly and with 
tears in her eyes, that I felt terribly 
ashamed of myself, and could only 
whisper an entreaty for her forgive- 
ness, but all the time the point in her 
story which had fixed my attention 
was her calling her son Philip,—an 
idea had struck me, the likeness be- 
tween her and the Philip of my Sun- 
day adventure—could it be ? 

ae Anne continued in a lighter 
tone— 

“T have been speaking to your 
father, and he has promised me that if 
your mother agrees you are to come 
and stay withme. Itis time I should 
know something of my god-daughter 
and repair past neglect. Something 
tells me we shall be very good friends. 
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So, now that matter is settled we must 
return to the company, and I will make 
you known to these young ladies, who 
will be fitter companions for you, than 
an old woman like me.” 

I thought how much pleasanter it 
was to be with her, but I re-entered 
the room, feeling quite happy now I 
had a friend, and was no longer alone, 
I was formally introduced to Lady 
Sarah and to Lady Mary Herne, to 
Miss M‘Groger, and to Miss Oliphant, 
whose business in life it seemed to be 
to keep the three other ladies in good- 
humour with themselves. She filled 
the office of prime minister and toady- 
in-chief. 

Cold, frigid bows were vouchsafed 
to me ; the circle expanded and ad- 
mitted me, but I felt I was not of it. 
The tittering and laughing suddenly 
stopped, and the four ladies honoured 
me with a steady stare. To be under 
the fire of eight human eyes is not a 
pleasant sensation ; and women have 
a remarkably disagreeable method of 
fixing one another: there is some- 
thing so cold and hard in their “look 
over you.” 

I am certain I looked as I felt, 
extremely shy, and moved in an 
uneasy and unladylike manner upon 
my chair. 

Lady Sarah at last broke the for- 
midable silence, her dry metallic 
voice making me startand drop my fan. 

“Miss Aubrey, don’t you live in 
the village ?” 

“No,” I said, indignantly ; “we 
live at Carsthew.” 

“ Ah, really—I thought it was un- 
inhabitable, it looks so.” 

After a pause, Lady Mary, with a 
spiteful giggle, “ How do you like Sir 
Richard Airey, Miss Aubrey !” 

“T was only introduced to him this 
evening.” 

“ Dear me, only fancy—you seemed 
so intimate.” 

I feel the blood rising to my face. 
Miss M‘Groger now takes up the 
ball, with much affected simplicity 
and a little lisp. 

“Oh, Miss Aubrey, do tell me some- 
thing about all these people that you 
and Herne know so well ; and were 
you travelling together, or staying in 
the same house, or how did it happen ? 
I shall scold Herne, indeed I will ; he 
never told me anything about you, 
dear, and you are such great great 
friends.” 
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Iam spared theawkwardness of con- 
fessing my slight acquaintance with 
her intended, for now a sound of foot- 
stepsand loud talking gives notice that 
the lords of creation are approach- 
ing. It seemed to act like an electric 
shock upon the group. Lady Sarah 
starts into a sitting posture ; Lady 
Mary retreats hastily to a far window ; 
Miss Oliphant seems absorbed in a 
book of prints ; and Miss M‘Groger, 
to my great surprise, flings herself 
upon a footstool at my feet. I feel a 
little nervous. I am afraid Sir Ben- 
jamin will make a descent upon me ; 
but Lord Herne is too quick for him, 
and secures a seat next me. I natu- 
rally suppose he wishes to be near 
his fiancée, and think to myself that 
I am very much de trop, and I look 
about anxiously for some means of 
extricating myself. 

“Miss Aubrey, you are evidently 
troubled in your mind. Can I do 
anything for you ?” 

**T am looking for papa ; I want to 
tell him that I have found an old 
friend.” 

“Mr. Aubrey is in the picture gal- 
lery, I saw him as we came through, 
I'll fetch him to you, or perhaps you 
would prefer going to him; I will 
take you there, and leave you with 
him. Helen will keep a seat for me, 
I dare say,” with a smile to that young 
lady, whose voluminous draperies 
were pressing rather heavily upon me 
in her anxiety to posé gracefully. 

I gladly accepted his offered arm. 

“And now, Miss Aubrey,” said 
Lord Herne, placing me on a sofa 
in a corner of the picture gallery, be- 
fore we find your father, whose re- 
spectable form I see on the other 
side of the door, “Will you relieve 
my mind and tell me were you or 
were you not sent to coventry by 
those charming creatures ; and how 
did it come to pass, that hating you, 
as I am convinced they do, in their 
inmost souls, I find them and you 
on terms of easy familiarity ?” 

“Lady Anne Warrender intro- 
duced me to your sisters and Miss 
M‘Groger,” I said coldly, “and I really 
do not understand what reason they 
could have for hating a total stran- 


t 

“There speaks the neophyte, 
when you are longer accustomed to 
the ways and customs of ‘vanity 
fair,’ Miss Aubrey, you will know 
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that a débutante undergoes a very 
searching examination at the hands 
of her fair sisterhood, they gauge 
her chances of success with the most 
accurate certainty, and in proportion 
do they measure out their friendship 
or their hatred.” 

““T don’t believe you,” I said, in- 
dignantly. “ It is a shame to say such 
things.” 

“ What charming simplicity. Well, 
we were all young once; but don’t 
interrupt me, please; I’m in the 
vein for talking well. In the eyes 
of those four charming women you 
are marked ‘dangerous.’ Now take 
a peep through that open door. 
What do you see? Lady Sarah sits 
on her sopha, waiting for her Ben- 
jamin. Where is he? Poor little 
soul he is straining his eyes in every 
direction, wondering, while he tries 
to listen to my lady mother, where 
the light of his party has got to, and 
who is the lucky man she has for 
companion? Now take a glance at 
Lady Mary. Poor girl, she is really 
trying hard to interest Airey, but 
she is on his deaf side ; and you can 
see what a state he is in. He is not 
making an attempt to speak, to stut- 
ter, ‘mean. He is intent on watch- 
ingus. Behold Miss M‘Groger, what 
does that stormy look on her fair 
countenance portend ? <A cold recep- 
tion for poor me, when I return to 
her feet and unlimited abuse of you.” 

“Tf you think so you had better 
go at once to her,” I said, haughtily, 
but in my secret soul I dearly loved 
this small triumph over my enemies. 

“ Now, you are angry with me, 
do have a little pity on me; give me 
a few moments of sunshine. No 
one wants a friend more than I do. 
Will you be my friend, Miss Aubrey?” 

He sighed so heavily that I could 
not help feeling a little sorry for 
him; but in a minute he was chat- 
tering on again quite gaily. “ Would 
you like to hear how I got to 
know that estimable woman, Miss 
Clinton? There was something al- 
most romantic about it all. It was 
in Italy Warrender and I were tra- 
velling together, and on the road from 
Leghorn to Florence, we came upon 
a break-down carriage horses, old 


‘lady, all in the dust, and a hand- 


some lad fainting on the roadside ; 
the poor boy looked so deathlike 
that Warrender insisted we should 
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take him in and leave the old lady 
to her fate. It was deuced incon- 
venient, but we did it, and by the 
time we got to Florence, he was deli- 
rious ; he was in a fever for a long 
time, and Edith on his lips for ever. 
The poor boy adores you, Miss 
Aubrey, and it is a pity he is such 
a cripple, his eyes are magnificent, 
and the Italian women used to rave 
about them. They are like yours, 
and you need not look offended, 
for it is paying you a compliment. 
I thought the poor fellow would 
die. Warrender, whose gifts lie in 
that direction, voted himself head 
nurse, and Scarsdale is his slave for 
life. It is just the ill-luck that pur- 
sues me. I had that terrible old 
lady on my hands, and she confided 
all her troubles to me. You were the 
theme of her discourse. Somehow 
you were at the bottom of all the 
mischief, break-down, bad veturino, 
everything was laid to your account. 
Ah! Miss Aubrey, I have my mis- 
givings that you will give many a 
chaperone an uneasy pillow, and you 
will be a béte notre to all eligible 
young men’s caretakers. Now, mark 
my words.” 

“Thank you, for your kind pro- 
phesies,” I said, laughing gleefully. 
“T don’t quite fancy the véle you 
have laid out for me, but will you 
tell me a little more about my cousin ? 
Who is this kind Mr. Warrender? 
Is he a doctor or what?” 

**Oh, heavens! only listen, ye mo- 
thers and chaperones of England. 
Really, Miss Aubrey, your education 
has beenawfully neglected, do promise 
me you will learn a page of the Peer- 
age daily by heart, and stand your 
examination in elder-sons before you 
are finally introduced, otherwise I 
tremble for you. IndeedI do, How- 
ever, as you put the duty of teachin 
the young idea how to shoot on 
accept the awful responsibility. I 
like my task and my pupil.” He ac- 
companied this speech with one of 
those meaning looks, that in spite of 
myself, made me look foolish. 

“This kind Mr. Warrender,” he 
went on, “is son to the lady here to- 
night, Lady Anne. He is Sir Philip 
Warrender of Northcote Hall, in the 
very next county, a fine old place, 
and a very good fellow, saving some 
little eccentricities which lead him to 
absent himself sometimes among the 
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savage tribes of Africa, butit is nota 
bad thing a dash of oddity, it gives a 
man a certain reputation. For my 
own part, I think Warrender goes 
in too much for the muscular style of 
hero, All the same, he is extremely 
popular among the ladies, as all good- 
looking heroes generally are, and that, 
too, in spite of his avowed disincli- 
nation to gointo harness. “ And this 
wonderful hero, is he now in the 
wilds of Africa ?’ I asked, with appa- 
rent indifference, although my heart 
gave a great bound. “Oh, I forgot to 
mention that he is staying at Herne 
Court with us. He ought to have 
been here to-night, but he took one 
of his queer fits, and preferred ram- 
bling about in the dark to this charm- 
ing gathering. But he will be sorry 
enough when I tell him that I have 
seen Scarsdale’s wonderful Edith ; 
and besides, although a_ professed 
woman-hater in his secret soul, War- 
render adores beauty. 

Lord Herne’s voice, as he chattered 
on, sounded far away. I was deep 
in my own thoughts ; and a tangled 
reverie they were. Fancies crowded 
fast one. upon another, and one of my 
airy fabrics quickly arose. It would 
never do in this matter-of-fact life of 
ours if we had to answer, with all sin- 
cerity, the common question, “ What 
are you thinking of’? How amazed 
we would be if all the fantastic vaga- 
ries that cross and recross the human 
mind in the space of one minute were 
suddenly revealed, how strange—and 
I am afraid how silly they would 
often appear—if put into prosy 
language ; but all the same, they 
are very dear to ourselves, and the 
moments spent in our waking dreams 
are of the happiest in our lives—alas 
that sober reality so seldom equals 
the imaginary vision. The result of 
my thoughts was to put me in a very 
pleasant frame of mind. I could not 
account for the feeling of happiness 
that came over me. I was inclined . 
to be aimable to Sir Benjamin when 
he came humbly to beg I would sing 
for his guests. Now, singing was my 
one accomplishment—not the bravura 
Italian style lately become so com- 
mon, but soft, low, dreamy ballad 
most of them repeating that old ol 
story which, either said or sung, finds 
an echo in every listener’s heart. To 
touch your audience is the true secret 
of success, and these simple little 
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histories had hitherto found much fa- 
your with my usual listeners. Scars- 
dale and Sir Benjamin, my father and 
Charley, all had their own especial fa- 
vourites; and I am ashamed to say 
that,in my anxiety to please these two 
last,I pandered to a low taste, andsung 
the slangy songs of the day with great 
spirit and immense applause. Sir 
Benjamin, strange to say, affectioned 
the most sentimental ditties in my 
repertoire. He was really fond of 
music, and would sit beside me, with 
his red handkerchief spread upon his 
knees, breathing hard, and speaking 
little ; but I have seen large tears 
running down his face. I was quite 
unaccustomed to a drawing-room 
audience, and the cold looks I got as 
I advanced to the piano frightened 
me, and I would have willingly re- 
treated, but my father was peremp- 
tory. I caught a glance of amused 
contempt pass between Lady Sarah 
and her friends, which fired at once 
all my pride, and with a determina- 
tion to succeed, I exerted myself to 
the utmost, and I had my reward. 
A breathless silence reigned, the 
stragglers scattered about came one by 
one into the music-room, and a circle, 
including Lord Herne, Sir Richard, Sir 
Benjamin, and all the elderly gentle- 
men, gathered round me. There may 
be a great deal said, and volumes 
written in praise of “violets in the 
shade,” hiding our candles under a 
bushel, and so forth. But, believe 
me, these moments of public triumph 
are very sweet to our fallen human 
nature ; and there are few so philo- 
sophie as not to grasp them if they 
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ALL tellers of pet ghost stories firmly 
believe in their authenticity. This is 
an admitted fact. And all who fancy 
they have seen disembodied spirits 
or spectral apparitions, are equally 
satisfied that they were not under 
any delusion, mental or physical. 
The vision of a head, which haunted 
the late Earl Grey, was said by 
many to have been a species of mono- 
mania, or optical deception; but 
when the head presented itself to 
the eyes of other members of his 
family, that theory broke down. 
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can. To poor neglected me it was 
like entering a new world—it was 
something like the fulfilment of my 
dreams. My spirits rose with the 
excitement. I forgot everything, 
mortifications and dress, and even 
my galling engagement. I sang song 
after song. I laughed with Lord 
Herne ; | smiled on Sir Richard’s 
enthusiasm ; I coquetted with the 
elderly gentlemen in a body ; I revel- 
led in the utter desertion endured by 
my enemies, who sat in stony silence 
round the august countess. Dr. 
Brown was their only ally, and they 
tried to get up a disturbance with 
him, but they were indignantly hushed 
down. But what gave me most plea- 
sure was a whisper from Lady Anne 
Warrender: “My child,” she said, 
“vou must sing those songs for my 
Philip.” After this, I felt the even- 
ing could do no more forme. Ra- 
diant and excited I was escorted to 
my (I mean Sir Benjamin’s) carriage 
by my three adorers. My poor little 
host was beside himself. His feel- 
ings were a compound mixture—a 
chuckling satisfaction at seeing his 
choice 80 much admired—an uneasy 
jealousy at witnessing the undisguis- 
ed devotion of younger men, and an 
overpowering worship that made him 
absolutely ridiculous. As the car- 
riage-door closed upon me, the last 
thing I was aware of, was the 
fervent pressure of Lord Herne’s 
hand, and his whispered words: 
“Whatever you may be, Miss Aubrey, 
I am a firm believer in Love at first 
Sight.” 


OLD AND NEW. 


The second Marquess of London- 
derry, better known as the celebrated 
statesman, Lord Castlereagh, told at 
one of his wife’s supper parties in 
Paris, in 1815, the following super- 
natural tale with the most perfect 
gravity. Sir WalterScott wasamongst 
the hearers, and often repeated it :— 
Lord Castlereagh, when commanding 
in early life a militia regiment in Ire- 
land, was stationed one night in a 
jarge desolate country-house. His 

i was at one end of a long, di- 
lapidated room, while at the other 
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extremity a great fire of wood and 
turf been prepared within a 


huge, gaping, old-fashioned chimney. 
Waking in the middle of the night, 
he lay watching from his pillow the 
gradual darkening of the embers on 
the hearth, when suddenly they 
blazed up, and a naked child stepped 
from amongst them on the floor. The 
figure advanced slowly towards him, 
rising in stature at every step, until 
on coming within two or three paces 
of his bed it had assumed the appear- 
ance of a ghastly giant, pale as death, 
with a bleeding wound on the brow, 
and eyes glaring with rage and de- 
spair. Lord Castlereagh leaped from 
his bed, and confronted the figure in 
an attitude of defiance. It retreated 
before him, diminishing as it with- 
drew in the same manner that it had 
previously shot up and expanded. He 
followed it, pace by pace, until the 
original childlike form disappeared 
in the embers. 

When Lord Londonderry died by 
his own hand in 1822, Sir Walter 
Scott said, “ This explains a story he 
told me of his having seen a ghost, 
which I thought was a very extraor- 
dinary narrative from the lips of a 
man of so much calm sense and 
steadiness of nerve. But, no doubt, 
he had been subject to aberrations of 
mind, which often create such phan- 
toms.” —Wecannotsee howthesuicide 
of Lord Londonderry explains the 
ghostly appearance of so many years 
before. Neither can we quite admit 
the no doubt of habitual mental wan- 
derings, of which no evidence is 
offered, and none, as we believe, has 
ever been recorded. The Marquess 
bore through life the character of one 
endowed with most unusual self- 
possession and an even temperament. 
The suicide, in all probability, pro- 
ceeded from some immediate excite- 
ment or incidental cause, rather than 
from any constitutional tendency. 
The most trustworthy chroniclers of 
the day made no allusion to the latter 
possibility. They attributed the act 
to the harassing labours of the late 
session, as well as to many mortify- 
ing reflections on his political charac- 
ter, with which the daily and weekly 
organs of public opinion, opposed to 
the government, abounded. The 
coroner's inquest brought in a verdict 
of insanity, and his lordship’s re- 
mains were interred in Westminster 
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Abbey. Such was his unpopularity 
at the time, that while his coffin was 
being removed from the hearse into 
the sacred edifice, yells of exulting 
execrations were uttered by the sur- 
rounding populace. Then, as now, 
the destructive principles of infidelity 
and sedition had many loud-tongued 
advocates, of whom a type presented 
itself in the ignorant drunkard who 
was taken up in the Strand for shout- 
ing, “No King, no Church, no Con- 
stitution, no N othing at all !” 

Not content with the ostensible 
causes of the self-destruction of the 
minister, more than one scandalous 
story was propagated by his enemies 
injurious to his character; but the 
obtained little credit, and, in ail 
probability, were the pure inventions 
of malevolence, without the least 
foundation. Lord Byron, in his 
ribald poem of “Don Juan,” and 
also in one or two unworthy Epi- 
grams, sneered at the sad event in a 
tone which all well-thinking persons 
felt to be more disgraceful to the 
writer than to the unconscious sub- 
ject of his sarcasm. The gifted poet 
forgot what Shakespeare puts into the 
mouth of King Henry the Sixth at 
the death bed of Cardinal Beaufort: 
“ Forbear to judge, for we are sinners 
all.” The precept is too often un- 
heeded, but cannot be too frequently 
recalled. 

The supernatural appearance re- 
ferred to above, may have been a 
dream, as it occurred at night, when 
the narrator was in bed; although 
Lord L. declared he was awake. We 
have heard a person of credibility say 
he once dreamt he was asleep and 
dreaming; that he awoke and dreamt 
again, taking up the interrupted 
sequence of thought and action, as if 
nothing had broken it, and still under 
the conviction that he was asleep all 
the time.—It is beyond the scope of 
theory or reasoning to account for 
dreams. 

This ghostly child recalls another 
story of a juvenile fetch, or wraith, 
or whatever the proper term may be, 
lately told to the present writer b 
a friend, a senior of his own stand- 
ing, which presented itself to him a 
long time ago in Wales, when he was 
fishing in the river Usk. The teller 
of the tale is essentially a practical, 
rather than an imaginative or roman- 
tic individual, with nothing dreamy 
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or superstitious in his mental or 
cerebral development. Strolling down 
the bank on a fine summer’s day, rod 
in hand, on the look out for a favour- 
able spot in which to try a cast, he 
stopped at a place which appeared 
inviting. The Usk abounds in rocky 
islets. Opposite to him, and near 
the centre of the stream, was one of 
these, rather elevated. On the other 
side, between the rock and the main- 
land, the current ran with much 
rapidity, and somewhat turbidly, as if 
disturbed and intercepted by obstacles 
below the surface. The depth of the 
water was much greater than that on 
the side our fisherman had selected. 
This he knew from former visits and 
observations. Suddenly he looked up, 
and saw a little girl, of six or seven 
years old, ina bonnet and cloak, with 
a basket on her arm, standing quite 
alone, on the summit of the island. 
She remained for some time, and he 
continued to look steadily on the un- 
expected object, wondering how she 
got there, as without a boat access to 
the place where she stood was utterly 
impossible. He had his fishing boots 
on, and tried to wade across to 
her, but the river was too deep. 
Determined to satisfy himself, he 
moved further down until he reached 
a fordable point, and crossed over to 
the other side. There, to his increased 
surprise, he saw the child standing, 
having left the island. No vestige 
of a boat, or raft, or any contrivance 
by which her passage could have been 
effected presented itself. This, of 
course, added to his astonishment, 
and he walked towards her. When 
within a short distance, she moved 
across a field, or two, in the direction 
of a cottage on an eminence, backed 
by a wood; ascended some steps on 
the side of the hill, opened the door, 
and disappeared within. There could 
be no mistake. He was certain of 
the fact and identity of the person, 
for he had noted her dress and ap- 
arance with minute attention. He 
ollowed quickly, reached the cot- 
e, knocked at the door, and was 
told to come in. He did so, and saw 
@ man and woman, apparently his 
wife, sitting by the kitchen fire. The 
attitude of the man was desponding; 
his head on his hand, while his elbow 
rested on the knee. The visiter asked 
where the little girl was who had 
just preceded him into the cottage. 
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The reply from the man was, “ No 
little girl has entered here; we had 
but one, and we lost her some months 
ago ; she is dead.” He then pointed 
to a cloak, bonnet, and basket on the 
wall, and said, “Those were hers, and 
there she always left them.” The 
stranger instantly recognised them as 
those he had seen. ‘“Then,’’ replied 
the man solemnly, “you have seen her 
Fetch ! She was our only child, most 
dear to us, and allowed by all to be 
the best girl in the school she at- 
tended.” 

After a little more conversation, 
he pressed a gratuity on them, which 
they were unwilling to take, and not 
liking his own reflections, left the 
cottage. He then went to the 
school, in the immediate neighbour- 
hood, to obtain further particulars. 
Every thing he had been told, was 
corroborated by the school-mistress, 
who also took him to the child’s grave 
in the village church-yard. Here the 
incident ended. Nothing more en- 
sued, nor had the person to whom 
the vision appeared the slightest 
connexion with or interest in the 
parties concerned. He cannot per- 
suade himself that it was a bona fide 
ghost, and to this hour remains un- 
decided as to what it really was. Of 
this he is certain, that he was not 
asleep, and that what he saw and did 
were not the vapours of a dream. 

Sleep overpowers people in strange 
— and it is quite possible to 

e so overtaken when fishing on the 
banks of a river; but to retain a 
salmon rod in hand, and not drop or 
lose it, under such conditions, exceeds 
the category of possibilities. Besides, 
where was the money that had been 
given on this particular occasion, 
and certainly no longer in the be- 
stower’s pocket ? We ourselves have 
a distinct recollection of walking a 
considerable distance, during a night 
march, in a state of perfect somno- 
lency from fatigue; but the hands 
were empty and nothing dropped or 
lost. On another occasion, going u 
Mount Etna by night so as to reac 
the summit, for sunrise, one of the 
party dropped from his mule asleep ; 
whereupon the dumb quadruped 
halted till he should get up again. 
Being missed, two of his companions, 
with the guide, came back to look for 
the absentee, and found him locked 
in deep repose on the pathway, and 
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the mule standing by him in the same 
state of happy obliviousness. 

A strange incident, which has been 
in print before, occurred in the life of 
General Sir John Sherbrooke, who 
died in the year 1830. He was an- 
other man with as little romance in 
his composition as could possibly be 
imagined. A good, executive officer, 
but hot and peppery as cayenne pep- 

er ; his temper not being improved 

y a deranged liver, the result of long 
service under the scorching sun of 
India. 

In the year 1785, he and General 
Wynyard, then very young men, were 
officersinthesame regiment, stationed 
in Canada. On the 15th of October, 
in that year, about four o’clock, P.M., 
before dusk came on, they were 
seated in Wynyard’s quarters, en- 
gaged in study. It was aroom in a 
block-house, with two doors, the one 
opening on an outer passage, the 
other into the latter officer’s bed-room, 
from which there was no exit except 
by returning through the parlour. 

Sherbrooke, happening to look up 
from his book, saw beside the door 
which opened on the passage the 
figure of a tall youth, apparently 
about twenty years of age, but pale 
and much emaciated. Astonished at 
the presence of a stranger, Sherbrooke 
called the attention of his brother 
officer, sitting near him, to the visi- 
ter. “I have heard,” he said, in 
afterwards relating the incident, “ of 
a man’s being as pale as death, but I 
never saw a living face assume the 
appearance of a corpse except Wyn- 
yard’s at that moment.” Both re- 
mained silently gazing on the figure 
as it moved slowly through the room, 
and entered the bed-chamber, casting 
on young Wynyard, as it passed, a 
look, as his friend thought, of melan- 
choly affection. The oppression of 
its presence was no sooner removed 
than Wynyard, grasping Sherbrooke’s 
arm, exclaimed, in scarcely articulate 
tones, “Good God ! my brother !” 

Both anxiously waited the arrival 
of the mail from England’; some of the 
officers, meanwhile, induced Wynyard 
to confess with much reluctance what 
he had seen. Great excitement was 
produced throughout the regiment in 
consequence. When the expected 
vessel arrived, there were no letters 
for Wynyard, but one for Sherbrooke. 
As soon as he had opened and read 
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it, he beckoned Wynyard from the 
room. They remained closeted for 
an hour. On _ Sherbrooke’s_re- 
turn, the mystery was solved. It 
was a letter from another officer, 
begging Sherbrooke to break to Wyn- 
yard the news of the death of his 
favourite brother, who had expired 
on the 15th of October, and at the 
same hour at which the friends saw 
the apparition in the block-house. 
Some years afterwards, Sherbrooke, 
then in England, was walking in Pic- 
cadilly, London, when on the opposite 
side of the street, he saw a gentle- 
man whom he instantly recognised 
as the counterpart of the mysterious 
visitor. Crossing over, he apologized 
for his intrusion, and learned that he 
also was a brother—not a twin, as 
some accounts have it—of Wynyard. 
More than once, and long after, when 
some allusion to the incident was 
made in General Sherbrooke’s pre- 
sence, he interposed, with strong 
emotion, saying, “I beg that the sub- 
ject may not again be mentioned.” 
The impression on the minds of those 
who heard him was, that he consi- 
dered the matter too serious to be 
talked of. General Paul Anderson, a 
distinguished Peninsular officer, who, 
when a Major on Sir John Moore’s 
staff, assisted at the burial of that 
gallant soldier on the ramparts of 
Corunna, corroborated the facts here 
repeated, as having heard them direct 
from Sir John Sherbrooke’s own lips 
a short time before his death ; adding 
that Sir John assured him also, in 
the most solemn manner, that he be- 
lieved the appearance to have been a 
ghost or disembodied spirit, and that 
this belief was shared by his friend 
Wynyard. Strong evidence, more 
than forty years subsequent to the 
event. 

We find it stated in Moore’s life of 
Byron, that the noble bard sometimes 
used to mention a strange story, 
which the commander of the packet, 
Captain Kidd, related to him when 
on his passage to Lisbon in 1809. 
Being asleep one night in his berth— 
Captain Kidd, Jlogwitur,—he was 
awakened by the pressure of some- 
thing heavy on his limbs, and there 
being a faint light in the room, could 
see, as he thought, distinctly the 
figure of his brother, who was at that 
time in the naval service in the East 
Indies, dressed in his uniform, and 
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stretched across the bed. Conclud- 
ing it to be an illusion of the senses, 
he shut his eyes and made an effort 
to sleep; but still the same pressure 
continued, and still, as often as he 
ventured to take another look, he saw 
and felt the figure lying across him 
in the same position. To add to the 
wonder, on putting his hand forth to 
touch this form, he found the uniform 
in which it. appeared to be dressed, 
dripping wet. On the entrance of 
one of his brother officers, to whom 
he called out in alarm, the apparition 
vanished ; but in a few months after 
he received the startling intelligence 
that on that identical night his 
brother had fallen overboard, and 
been drowned in the Indian seas. Of 
the supernatural character of this 
appearance, Captain Kidd himself 
did not appear to have the slightest 
doubt. “Oh!” exclaims the incre- 
dulous reader, “this was a decided 
dream |’ Granting the probability of 
such a solution, it was nevertheless 
an intimation, out of the natural 
course, of an event which had actually 
occurred at an enormous distance, 
and touching most closely the party 
to whom it was conveyed. 

The following recital came to us 
from a near relative. He received it 
in manuscript from the writer, who 
vouches for its authenticity, and 
declares that he repeats without 
exaggeration the facts therein de- 
tailed :— 

Alta Vista, 1848. 

The events T am about to relate 
occurred at a distance of about eight 
hundred miles apart. One at Alta 
Vista, the residence of Major Richard 
Pollard, in the Green Mountains of 
Albemarle county, Virginia; the 
other at a frontier military post of 
the United States, on the western 
boundary of Texas—not, as now, in- 
corporated in the Union. A detach- 
ment of about two hundred men of 
the 9th Regiment of Infantry, and a 
few dragoons, were there in garrison, 
with the usual complement of officers. 
Amongst the latter was Lieutenant 
Henry Pollard,a remarkably fine and 
intelligent young man, of about 
twenty-five years of age. Towards 
the close of the day of the 12th of 
May, 1834, the clear ringing notes of 
a bugle announced the hour of dinner, 
and immediately after, the officers 
‘were gathered round the mess table, 
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buoyant with health, and in their 
accustomed harmony and good fellow- 
ship ; conditions under which they 
there met for the last time. 

Alta Vista occupies the summit of 
an elevation which commands a 
charming view across the Green 


Mountains ; westwardly to the Blue ~ 


Ridge ; and to the southward and 
eastward, on a clear day, can be seen 
Mount Laurel, within the borders of 
the contiguous state of Kentucky. 
About half a mile from the house, on 
the north side, runs the public road, 
while surrounding it is an extensive 
park, scattered over with a pro- 
fusion of spruce and locust trees. 
Arbours composed of cane, spring 
up here and there, and as they are 
the resort of members of the family 
for reading, studying, or playing, the 
house servants have taken them 
under their especial charge. They 
devote to them unremitting care and 
attention ; they have trained over 
and about them flower-bearing vines 
and creepers, which diffuse an agree- 
able fragrance, rendering them at the 
same time impervious to rain, and to 
the sun’s rays. At the south side, 
beyond the lawn, is the garden, al- 
ways neatly kept, and well filled with 
the choicest shrubs and flowers, 
amongst which shines conspicuously 
the yellow rose. All the immediate 
grounds about the house are enclosed 
within an ornamental paling of wood ; 
gravel walks giving access to gates 
at various points. An ample piazza 
runs the length of the main building 
which has wings at either extremity ; 
that on the south being the library 
andschool-room for the children ; that 
on the north is now known as my 
room, from my having always oe- 
cupied it when visiting Alta Vista 
before my marriage. 

From the porch in the centre of 
the piazza, a broad gravel walk leads 
straight through the lawn to the prin- 
cipal gate of entrance to the park. It 
is bounded, as all the others are, by a 
low hedge of aromatic shrubs and 
flowers. About half a mile off, in a 
southerly direction, are rows of negro 
cabins, and within a convenient dis- 
tance of them stands a two-story 
brick house, occupied by the overseer 
of the poets and his family. 

At the time now referred to, Major 
Pollard was absent at Santi in 
Chili, where he had been sent by the 
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United States Government, on a 
special mission, which involved re- 
paration for the capture of the frigate 
£ssex, Commodore Porter, within the 
harbour of Valparaiso, in the war of 
1811-14, by two English vessels, the 
Phebe and Cherub. This action was 
fought within gunshot of the bat- 
teries of the port, and witnessed by 
thousands of spectators who crowded 
theshores. It was unequalled by any 
of the war for the pea: of the 
attack and defence. When Commo- 
dore Porter ordered his colours to be 
struck, and surrendered himself a pri- 
soner of war on board the Phebe, very 
few of his men were left fit for duty, 
nearly every officer was disabled, and 
not less than one hundred and forty 
of the crew were killed outright, or 
seriously wounded. Suchanumber,in 
proportion, isnot recordedinany other 
naval engagement. The Lssex was 
reduced almost to a perfect wreck.* 
During the absence of her hus- 
band, Mrs. Pollard, leaving the en- 
tire management of the plantation 
to the overseers, occupied herself 
with the education of her. children, 
who were under the tuition of the 
Rev. Mr. Brown, a gentleman from 
Massachusetts. He was a profound 
scholar, and being without a church, 
had accepted the office of tutor in 
the family, remaining in it, including 
a residence at Oak Ridge, between 
eight and nine years. As now, Mrs. 
Pollard had then a great fondness 
for flowers, and passed much of her 
time amongst them. A lady of won- 
derfully pleasing and graceful man- 
ners, of a highly cultivated mind, 
and particularly free from anything 
of a superstitious nature. I mention 
this for evident reasons which will 
appear in connexion with this story. 
She was in the habit of rising early, 
and attended by some of the female 
servants of the house, would fre- 
quently pass an hour or more, before 
breakfast, in the garden and the 
grounds adjacent. At this time she 


was in the prime of life, and re- 
tained much of that personal beauty 
for which in her premiére jeunesse she 
had been remarkable. 






* Our American friend amplifies here, with a broad margin. 
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The early morning of the 13th of 
May, 1834, was one of those for 
which the spring season, in that part 
of Virginia is perhaps nowhere ex- 
celled. Nothing can surpass the de- 
licious softness of a May daybreak 
in the Green Mountains. ou see 
an almost cloudless sky, and are con- 
scious of a temperature voluptuously 
soft and tranquillizing. The fra- 
grance of a thousand flowers fills the 
air. At intervals, you may hear, as 
if to present a more striking interest, 
the notes of a “songster of the 
pee 3” or the fanning of a gentle 

reeze may stir the leaves and 
branches of encircling woods. I pre- 
fer to give, as received from Mrs. 
Pollard’s own lips, and as nearly as 

ossible in her own words, what now 
ollows, delivered with an uncon- 
trollable emotion which frequently 
interrupted the thread of the narra- 


tion. 

“T left the house,” she said, “on 
the morning above indicated, quite 
early, before six, as I noticed by the 
clock, when passing through the hall. 
I crossed the lawn to the garden, and 
not seeing Uncle Ben (one of the negro 
gardeners), I expressed surprise, asjhe 
was usually very regular at his work, 
and my astonishment was not lessen- 
ed at hearing Martha exclaim, ‘ Mis- 
sis, there’s Uncle Ben over yonder in 
the grave-yard.’ (The family ceme- 
tery lay immediately beyond the gar- 
den.) I directed my steps towards 
it, to see what he was doing, as it 
seemed strange he should be there 
instead of in the garden. I said, 
‘Uncle Ben, what brings you here 
this morning?’ He reminded me 
that a few days before I had told him 
to pluck away some weeds which were 
growing up about the tomb of my 
dear little Lucy. I noticed, too, that 
he had swept and smoothed the sur- 
rounding ground. The morning was 
so delightful, the air so serene, that I 
felt tempted to pass out through the 
cemetery to the fields, intending to 
return by the same way, and I told 
Uncle Ben not to lock the gate, as I 
should do so. 

“T was led to continue my walk 
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The defence of the Essex 


against a superior force was most gallant and creditable, but her loss fell far below the 


amount stated. 


It reached in reality 24 killed and 45 wounded. 


See James’s “ Naval 


History,” vol. vi. The Essex sailed to England in good trim, without difficulty or danger, 


and was for many years hulk or guardship at Kingstown Harbour, Dublin, 
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beyond what was my usual custom, 
but presently a peculiar sensation, as 
if impelled by some undefined influ- 
ence, came upon me, and I began to 
feel very nervous. I hastened to the 
path leading to the large gate, through 
which I now decided to return to the 
house—the shortest way, in fact. An 
overpowering sense of sadness oppres- 
sed me, and once or twice I was com- 
pelled to stop. At length I approached 
the aspen tree which stands by the 
side of the private road, just without 
the gate, when, judge of my horror 
at seeing, lying beneath it, my poor 
boy Henry. At his side were acloak, 
a cap, and a sash. I saw blood oozing 
from his neck. His features bore an 
expression indicative of intense pain, 
though calm and tranquil. I instine- 
tively moved towards him, when he 
waved his hand, asif tosay, adieu! A 


faint smile seemed to struggle through 
the agony under which he appeared 
to be labouring. 


“Tn the room which you and Rose 
now occupy, I found myself lying on 
acouch. The curtains were drawn, 
and surrounding objects at first dim 
and indistinct. Presently I distin- 

ished the forms of the children, 
Virginia, Minnie, and Rose. Rose, 
then a little fairy in her fifth year. 
She had grasped my hand. At the 
farther part of the room were several 
of the servants weeping. My first 
exclamation, as Virginia afterwards 
told me, was, ‘ My darling children, 
poor Henry is dead! You will never 
see your brother again.’ Between 
the interval of my vision, for I know 
not what else to call it, and a return 
to consciousness, Virginia and Minnie 
had gathered from the servants that 
near the aspen tree, as I was about 
to turn in at the gate, I had suddenly 
stopped, cried out the name of my 
son, and then became _insensible. 
With the assistance of others, imme- 
diately summoned, they had borne 
me to the house ina state of utter 
rostration. To this day I have not 
eemed it prudent or advisable to 
communicate to my children what I 
saw on that dreadful morning ; and 
had it not been that my first expres- 
sion, on a return to consciousness, was 
of Henry’s death, not a word should 
have escaped me on the subject. 
Within my own breast it would have 
been concealed, until confirmed or 

proved to be unreal. But so far as 
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they could connect anything with it 
they urged me to disabuse my mind 
of the impression, and that when the 
post arrived, we should hear he was 
alive and well. They pretended that 
I had dreamt it, and that, like the 
shadow of a dream, all would pass 
happily away. I allowed them so to 
think, fully convinced, however, that 
their poor brother was no longer in 
this world. 

“A fortnight or more had passed, 
when, to the surprise of everyone, 
Uncle Isham made his appearance. To 
me the news of his arrival seemed to 
be a death-blow. Preceded by the 
children, I went to the piazza to see 
him. Virginia outran the others, 
and I heard her say, ‘Where’s your 
master, Harry? ‘Massa Henry gone 
dead, missy, he replied; and the 
poor slave burst into tears. After 
a few moments, he continued, ‘ They 
sent me home to Alta Vista, and 
told me to take this letter to my 
missis.. He then produced from a 
cloth in which he had carefully 
wrapped it, a letter, together with a 
small sealed packet. The letter 
— to be from one of Henry’s 

rother officers. I have it here now, 
and will read it to you. It was dated 
at Fort Madison on the Rio Grande, 
15th of May, 1834. 

“*Dear Madam,—It has fallen to 
my lot to communicate to you most 
sad news. Your son Henry, our late 
companion and friend, isno more. He 
fell in a duel on the morning of the 
13th inst., about six o’clock, having 
been shot through the neck. I was 
with him when he expired, and 
heard the word ‘mother’ pass from 
his lips. His death was almost in- 
stantaneous. AsI am sure it will 
be a satisfaction to yourself and 
Major Pollard to know the circum- 
stances which led to this melancholy 
event, I here give them. At the 
mess table, on the preceding evening, 
everything had gone on, up to a cer- 
tain period, in the utmost harmony 
and hilarity, when Captain S—— 
most unhappily turned the conversa- 
tion to the subject of slavery. Being 
a violent abolitionist, he became un- 
guarded in his remarks, and said 
many things derogatory to all slave- 
owners, whom he denounced in a 
body. The other officers present did 
what they could to interpose and 
check his language, which only be- 
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came more offensive and insulting, as 
also to allay the indignation evi- 
dently rising on the part of your son. 
‘We rose from the table in confusion, 
and sought our quarters, greatly 
grieved at what had taken place, and 
not free from strong suspicions that 
Lieut. Pollard would seek apology or 
redress. The same night I received 
a message from him, and by the hands 
of the surgeon he sent a note to Cap- 
tain S——, demanding a retractation 
of the words he had uttered, and in 
the presence of all before whom the 
were spoken. This not being granted, 
a meeting was fixed for the next 
morning at six o'clock. I accom- 
anied your son to the ground. The 
Ball of his antagonist pierced his 
neck, and he fell. We placed him 
at the foot of a neighbouring tree, 
where his servant Isham had already 
deposited his cloak, sash, and cap. 
The doctor immediately opened his 
collar to search the wound, but it 
was apparent that he was beyond all 
mo aid, and in a moment or two 
he breathed his last. I cannot close 


without adding that no one could 
stand better in the service than your 
He was a brave young 


son did. 
soldier, and high-minded beyond his 
years. His uniform modesty of de- 
meanour and unaffected goodness 
won the hearts of all. Every manin 
this detachment mourns his loss, and 
no one feels his death more keenly 
than he by whose hand he fell. We 
send Isham with this letter, and he 
will deliver at the same time a small 
packet containing a watch and a few 
other personal objects which we 
know he valued, and Isham tells us 
he had put together, sealed, and ad- 
dressed to yourself, before retiring to 
rest on the night before that fatal 
morning. Accept my warmest sym- 
pathies on this terrible bereavement, 
and believe me to remain, dear 
madam, yours most faithfully, 


“6 Joun Deas. ” 


Here the narrative of Mrs. Pollard 
ends :— 

On an afternoon in the following 
month of June a funeral procession 
was seen to leave the portico of the 
house of Alta Vista. It was com- 
posed of Mrs. Pollard, her children, 
with numerous relatives and friends 
who had collected together from the 
neighbouring plantations ; and also of 
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150 negroes, their servants, who 
joined it on the lawn. The latter 
were dressed in their best apparel, 
coarse and homely, but tidy and neat, 
and as these people are wont to do, 
giving way, now and then, to loud 
bursts of grief. They were headed 
by Uncle Isham, and Uncle Major, a 
slave then eighty years of age, who 
had been the personal servant of Mr. 
William Reeves, while serving in the 
army of the United States during the 
revolutionary war, and is still living 
1848) with the Reeves family at Oak 

idge Plantation. Passing through 
the garden, the procession entered 
the cemetery beyond, and on the 
spot which Uncle Ben had cleaned 
and weeded on the morning of the 
13th of May, next to the grave of his 
sister Lucy, Henry Pollard was laid. 
On a marble tomb, rising over it, may 
be read these words :—“ Here rest 
the mortal remains of Henry, son of 
Richard and Pauline Pollard, of Alta 
Vista, who died in Louisiana, on the 
13th of May, 1834, aged twenty-five 
years. 

As to the other actors in this 
strange but true tale, Captain S—— 
became a prey to remorse. His days 
and nights were passed in vain and 
fruitless regrets. In numerous con- 
flicts which took place on the frontier 
where he was stationed, with the 
neighbouring tribes of Indians, re- 
negade Texians, Mexicans, and others, 
his recklessness and daring were re- 
marked by all. During the invasion 
of Mexico by General Scott, his regi- 
ment was attached to the division 
under General Garland. It bore a 
conspicuous part in all the actions 
from the taking of Vera Cruz to the 
capture of the city of Mexico itself. 
As the army approached the capital, 
the fortified heights of Chapultepec, 
Chambussco, and Molino del Rey 
were stormed with great slaughter. 
Brevet Colonel, as Captain 
had now become, led the attack on 
Chambussco. He snatched the regi- 
mental colour from its bearer and 
planted it on the parapet, which, with 
a few others, he was the first to gain. 
He was struck almost instantaneously 
by three musket balls, and after fall- 
ing, he placed his forage cap over his 
face and expired. 

Lieutenant Deas I knew rather in- 
timately when I passed through 
Detroit in 1844. He was then senior 








lieutenant of the 5th Regiment of 
Infantry. I dined twice with him at 
the mess when the Mexican war 
broke out ; he had become a captain, 
and was with the division of the 
army under General Taylor, which 
entered Mexico from Texas, crossing 
the Rio del Norte. He was disabled 
for some time from a severe wound 
which he received at Resaca de la 
Palma, and was shot while swimming 
the Rio Grande, with a few men of 
his company, just a few hours before 
the attack on Matamoras. 

W. ©. W., Alta Vista, 8th Jan., 1848. 





One of the most extraordinary 
superstitions of any country is that 
of the Doppel Gang, or Double, re- 
ligiously believed in by the lower 
orders in Germany, and others who 
might be expected to repudiate such 
extravagant fantasies. But the Teu- 
tonic race are transcendental and 
imaginative beyond ordinary com- 
parison or comprehension. They 

eople the Hartz Mountains, the 

lack Forest, and many other haunted 
districts with every conceivable 
description of giant, dwarf, gnome, 
wizard, witch, fairy, and local deity 
or demons in thousands and tens of 
thousands. Woe be to the audacious 
stranger who disbelieves or derides 
any of their traditionary legends. 

There was a strange book of dia- 
blerie written by Herr von Hoffman, 
a translation of which was published 
by Blackwood in the year 1824. It 
was called “ The Devil’s Elixir.” The 
English fashioner informs us that it 
enjoyed a great reputation in Ger- 
many, where its merits were univer- 
sally acknowledged. Hoffman was a 
melancholy man, who hastened his 
death by intemperance and hypo- 
chondria. Precisely the sort of mind 
to revel in demonology and ghostly 
conceptions. The work named is in- 
tensely German, to its very marrow ; 
though so much of the style thus 
called par excellence, has been adopted 
by many of our own popular novel 
writers, that it has become almost in- 
digenous at home. To all lovers of 

he horrible, who may not already 
Cove met with this work, it will 
afford a high treat. There is as much 
of mystery and murder and super- 
natural agency, yea, and of the devil 
himself, as the most unsatiable mar- 
vel-hunter could desire to have served 
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up to him. There are many who re- 
vel in all such tales, and there are 
others who hold them as puerile and 
absurd. We suspect the former to 
be much the more numerous class, 
and while the mind of man is com- 
pounded of its present materials, 
ghost stories, no matter how extrava- 
gant, will never fall into utter disre- 
pute. Let us be honest, and confess 
our own weakness. We are great 
admirers of the mysterious, and never 
fail to be strongly roused by “ A Tale 
of Terror ;” but we love it in propor- 
tion as it comes within the verge of 
Te we think it likely to 
true. Our interest is less power- 
fully excited when combinations of 
magic and witchcraft, compelling des- 
tinies and familiar spirits, and the 
arch fiend, inproprits naturalibus, 
in bodily and ethereal essence, are all 
called in to subscribe their agency. 
Maturin’s “ Montorio” and Mrs. 
Radcliffe’s “ Udolpho,” for instances, 
we have absolutely revelled in ; and 
the more because all the petrifying 
mysteries they contain are ultimately 
explained from natural causes. We 
do not by this mean to assert that 
the clever lady and gentleman named 
rival the talent of Goéthe, or Hoff- 
man, or La Motte Fouqué, or Eugene 
Sue ; but we are epicures of a peculiar 
class, and prefer our highly seasoned 
dishes to be qualified with asemblance 
of probability. We like a ghost, es- 
ecially when well vouched for, and 
yacked by collateral evidence. Sir 
George Villiers, Mrs. Veal, Lady 
Betty, Lord Lyttleton’s White Lady, 
and the Major who appeared to his 
friend to reproach him for suffering 
his favourite sword to get rusty, are 
all amongst our fondest and most 
deeply impressed recollections. We 
felt seriously rebuked in spirit when 
the pestilent ardour of modern re- 
search threw discredit on the better 
half of them. But when we are 
driven headlong into the regions of 
fancy, and are told that the invisible 
world is peopled with myriads of spi- 
ritual essences, invested with mortal 
attributes, controlling the affairs of 
men, and more bent on mischief than 
benevolence, we pass the boundaries 
of wholesome terror and laugh when 


“we are expected to tremble. 


Without discussing the literaryrank 
which works of this class are entitled 
to hold, we think a perusal of the “De- 
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vil’s Elixir,” worth the attention of all 
who like to trace the peculiarities of 
national literature. e conduct of 
the story is obscure and the narrative 
frequently unconnected. The follow- 
ing is something like a sketch of the 

lot. The son of an Italian prince 

as resigned himseif body and soul 
into the power of the devil. The 
fearful penalty imposed upon him 
is, that “no happiness in life, or peace 
in the grave, will be granted to him 
as long as the sinful race to which 
he has given rise, shall exist upon 
the earth.” Medardus, the hero of 
the story, and his natural brother, 
Victorin, are the last descendants of 
the guilty family. Medardus has 
been brought up a Capuchin monk, 
but in a moment of weakness he 
drinks from a bottle of the Devil’s 
Elixir, preserved in his convent, and 
under his charge as a precious relic 
which belonged to St. Anthony. In 
consequence of this, he passes com- 
pletely under the influence of Satan, 
who leads him on to the commission 
of the most horrible crimes. Victorin 
has also drank of the Elixir, and from 
that moment becomes the Double of 
Medardus, haunting him perpetually 
in form, in features, voice, actions, 
and attributes,—another self. We 
have seldom met with any creation 
of the fancy more thoroughly appal- 
ling than this double. Medardus, 
after many wanderings, returns to his 
convent, the victim of despair, in- 
flicts on himself the most humiliating 
and painful penances, and at length 
dies, the last of his race. The An- 
cestor, having walked the earth for 
the appointed time, is then suffered 
to rest in his grave. 

The question we naturally ask our- 
selves on closing the book is, “What 
good can come of all this? Can it 
avail anything, in a social, moral, or 
religious sense?” Unhesitatingly we 
answer—No. What then does it 
amount to ?--Talent perverted, and 
imagination thrown away. 

e have given a series of ghostly 
incidents, not easily explained. Let 
us conclude with one, quite as un- 
accountable in progress, but ulti- 
mately cleared up in the most matter- 
of-fact manner. The story, of which 
a condensed version is subjoined, 
‘was originally told in an American 
periodical, called the “ Atlantic Sou- 
venir,” about forty years since. 
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BILLY MORGAN’S GHOST. 


In the year 1801, a seaman named 
William Morgan, enlisted on board 
a United States frigate for a three 
years’ cruise in the Mediterranean. 
He was an awful looking person, six 
feet four inches high, with a long, 
pale, wrinkled visage, sunken eyes, 
thick black hair, standing on end, 
with white, prominent, and irregular 
teeth. It was impossible to define 
the colour of his eyes ; his voice was 
sepulchral, on his right arm were 
engraved certain mysterious devices, 
and his tobacco-box was of iron. He 
entered on Friday, the frigate was 
launched on Friday, the master car- 
penter who built her was born and 
died on Friday, and the squadron 
went out to sea on Friday. These 
coincidences, added to his singular 
appearance, caused the sailors to look 
upon Morgan with some degree of 
wonder, mingled with suspicion. 
During the voyage to Gibraltar, his 
conduct increased this feeling. He 
went without food for days together ; 
at least he was never seen to eat, and 
if he slept it was without shutting his 
eyes, or lying down. His shipmates, 
one and all, declared, that wake at 
what time of the night they would, 
Morgan was seen sitting bolt upright 
in his hammock, with his eyes glar- 
ing and wide open. When in watch 
upon deck he would stand still 
for an hour ata time, gazing on the 
stars or the ocean, and when roused, 
fall flat on the deck in a swoon. 
When he revived, he preached and 
talked incoherent rhapsody. He 
often hinted that he had as many 
lives as a cat, and more than once 
offered to let himself be hanged for 
the gratification of his messmates. 
He had also frequent trances, during 
which he lay stiff and rigid, with all 
the appearances of death. 

These things at length reached the 
ears of Captain R——, who looked 
upon them as mere tricks, and the 
next time Morgan got into a trance, 
confined him for twenty-four hours, 
stopped his grog, and devised sundry 
other punishments. One day, about 
half way across the Atlantic, and the 
frigate several leagues a-head of the 
squadron, there was an alarm of the 
magazine being on fire. Morgan was 
just coming on deck, with a spoon in 

is hand, for some purpose or other, 
when hearing the cry, he made one 
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spring overboard. The fire was soon throughout the frigate, but without 
extinguished, but in the confusion, any discovery. The ghost continued 
no effort was made to save Morgan. to appear, evading capture or sur- 
As a matter of course he was drowned. prise. Once, it emptied a tobacco- 
Two days after, one of the ships of box, and at another time made free 
the squadron came up,and sent a boat with fragments of supper which had 
alongside, with Billyon board. Twelve not been cleared away. In the Bay 
hours after his leap, he had been of Algesiras it spoke, offered its hand 
found swimming gallantly with the to a messmate, and saying,-‘ Good- 
spoon in his hand, which he said he bye, Tom,” vanished as usual. 
held fast that he might help himself — By this time, the whole crew were 
to salt water when he was dry. After terror-stricken, afraid of their own 
this, the sailors felt convinced that shadows, and even the officers began 
Morgan was a dead man come to life to share the infection. The sailors 
again, and that it would be difficult were permitted to take an occa- 
to kill him in any ordinary way. sional turn on shore. To the Tom 
He continued his pranks, star-gazings Brown, named above, Morgan had left 
and swoons, for which he was always his watch and chest of clothes. 
severely punished. At last, as they Strolling down a dark lane, in the 
approached Gibraltar, he solemnly suburbs of Algesiras, he heard a well- 
announced to his messmates that he known voice call out, “Tom, Tom, 
intended to drown himselfagain with d——n your eyes! Don’t you know 
the first opportunity. He made his your old messmate?’ Tom recog- 
will, dressed himself in his best, and nised the tones, and turning round 
settled all his affairs. He also re- saw himself confronted by Billy 
plenished his tobacco-box, put his Morgan’s ghost. Having no wish to 
allowance of biscuit in his pocket, renew the acquaintance, he took to 
and filled a small canteen with water, his heels, without looking to see if 
which he slung round his neck, say- the ghost gave chase, ran to the boat, 
ing that, perhaps, he might take it and told the story as soonas he could 
into his head to live two or three find breath. In his berth, that very 
days in the sea before he finally be- night, the ghost visited him again, 
took himself to Davy Jones’s locker. passed its cold wet hand over Tom's 
That same night, between twelve and face, who bawled lustily, but the 
one, Morgan was distinctly seen to apparition absconded before help 
come up the hatchway, climb the arrived, muttering, in a hollow whis- 
bulwark, and drop into the ocean. A _ per, “ You shall see me at Malta.” 
midshipman and two sailors testified | After some weeks, the frigate came 
to the facts, and Morgan being mis- to the last named-place. As nothing 
sing the next morning, no doubt ex- had been seen of the ghost, in the 
isted of his suicide. interval, it was concluded that the 
The talk and wonder were begin- shade was either tired or appeased, 
ning to subside, when, one night, and little more was thought of its 
about a week after, the figure of visitations. Soon after the ship’s ar- 
Morgan, in wet clothes, with sunken rival, a party of sailors, including the 
eyes and cadaverous visage, was seen heir of Billy Morgan, were frolicking 
by one of his messmates, who hap- ashore, at a small tavern in Valetta. 
pened to be laying awake, to emerge Between three and four in the morn- 
slowly from the fore-part of the ship, ing, Tom went to bed, not quite as 
approach one of the tables where clear-headed as he might have been. 
there was a can of water, take a He could not tell how long he had 
hearty draught, and disappear in the been asleep, when he was roused by 
direction whenceit came. Thesailor a voice whispering in his ear, “Tom, 
told this the next morning, but, as Tom, wake up!” On opening his 
yet, very few believed him. The eyes, he beheld, by the pale light of 
next night, precisely the same thing the morning, the well-known figure 
occurred, and was seen by a different of Morgan leaning over his bed, 
person. The story came tothe ears and glaring at him with eyes like 
of Captain R——, who, under the saucers. Tom cried, “ Murder! 
conviction that Morgan’s drowning Ghost! Billy Morgan!” as loud as 
himself had been deceptive, ordered he could yell, until he roused the 
the strictest search to be made landlord, who came to know what 
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was the matter. Tom related the 
whole affair. Mine hust utterly de- 
nied having ever seen or heard of 
such a figure or appearance, and so 
did all his family. The report reached 
the frigate. ‘“ Heaven and earth !” 
cried Captain R , “shall we 
never get rid of this infernal spectre, 
or whatever else it may be?’ He 
was in despair. Never was a man so 

ersecuted by a ghost in this world 

efore. The ship’s crew were so dis- 
mayed, that, had an Alegerine come 
across them, they might, peradven- 
ture, have surrendered at discretion. 
They signed a round robin, suggest- 
ing to the captain the propriety of 
running the ship ashore, and aban- 
doning her entirely to the ghost, 
which now appeared almost every 
night, sometimes between decks, at 
others, at the end of the bowsprit, and 
again, cutting capers on the yards 
and top-gallant masts. 

From Malta, the squadron pro- 
ceeded to Syracuse. There, the 
ships were placed in quarantine, and 
fumigated with brimstone, to the great 
satisfaction of the crew of the frigate, 
who were in hopes that this would 
drive away Billy Morgan, who had 
not troubled them for some time. 
But immediately on the expiration 
of the quarantine, he again visited 
his old chum and heir, Tom Brown, 
lank and dripping wet as usual, and 
after giving him a_ soul-thrilling 
shake, whispered, “Tom, I want to 
speak to you about my watch and 
chest of clothes.” But Tom roared 
“ Murder !” with all his might, when 
the ghost vanished, muttering, as 
Tom swore, “ You infernal lubber !” 

There-appearance doubled all former 
consternation, and nothing but the 
most severe and unrelaxing discipline 
prevented the greater part of the crew 
from deserting. Poor Tom, towhom 
the devoirs of the spectre seemed 
most especially directed, left off 
swearing and chewing tobacco, and 
dwindled to a perfect shadow. He 
became very serious, and took to 
singing psalms. In addition to 
this diabolical persecution, of which 
he was not the only victim, strange 
things were repeated every day. To- 
bacco-boxes left full at night, were 
found empty in the morning. 
Sailors would be missing for a whole 
day, and return unable to give 
any account of themselves. Some- 





times they were found by their 
officers in a state of stupor, though 
not one had tasted a drop of liquor. 
On these occasions they always saw 
the ghost of Billy Morgan flying 
through the air, or dancing on the 
tops of steeples, with a fiery tail like 
a comet. At length Tom Brown, 
after the usual nightly visit, disap- 
peared, and was never heard of 
afterwards. As the inherited chest 
of clothes was found empty, it might 
have been surmised that he had de- 
serted, had not a sailor, on watch, 
solemnly declared that he saw the 
ghost of Billy Morgan, jump over- 
board with Tom in his arms, in a 
flame of fire, and that they hissed 
like a red hot ploughshare in the 
water. With this bold feat, the 
spectre took his final departure. 
After an absence of between two and 
three years, the frigate returned ; the 
crew were paid off and discharged ; 
and as an additional wonder attend- 
ing her memorable cruise, it is re- 
corded, on good evidence, that their 
three years’ pay lasted some of them 
nearly three days. Not a man of 
them ever doubted the reality of the 
ghost. Captain R—— himselfspoke of 
it as one of those strange, inscrutable 
things which battle the efforts of 
human ingenuity, and seem to justify 
the most extraordinary relations of 
past and present times. 

Some years subsequent to his re- 
turn from the Mediterranean, Cap- 
tain R——, being on a journey to the 
westward, had occasion to seek re- 
freshment and lodging at a log-house 
on the borders of Tennessee. A man 
came forth to receive him, whom he 
at once recognised-as his old acquaint- 
ance, Billy Morgan. ‘ Heavens!” 
thought Captain R——, “ here’s Mon- 
sieur Tonson come again with a ven- 
geance !” Billy, who had also found 
out who his guest was when too late 
to retreat, looked rather sheepish, 
and invited him in with little of the 
frank hospitality of a genuine back- 
woodsman. Captain R—— followed 
him into the house, where he found 
a comely, well-looking dame, and two 
or three yellow-haired boys and girls, 
all in a fluster at the stranger. The 
habitation had an air of comfort, 
and the mistress, by her cheerful aspect 
and activity, seemed pleased at the 
rare incident of a visitor enterin 
their door. Billy was at first shy an 
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awkward, but finding himself treated 
with cordial frankness, he, in the 
course of the evening, when the 
children were in bed, and the wife 
busy milking the cows, thus accosted 
his old commander—* Captain, I hope 
you don’t mean to shoot me for de- 
sertion ?” ‘“ By no means,” said the 
Captain, pleasantly; “there would be 
little use in shooting a ghost, or a 
man with as many lives as a cat.” 
Billy smiled rather a melancholy 
smile. “Ah, Captain, you have not 
forgot the ghost, I see; but it is a 
long time to remember an old score, 
and I hope you'll forgive me.” 

“On one condition I will,” replied 
Captain R——; “that you tell 
me honestly how you managed to 
make all my sailors believe they saw 
you, night after night, on board the 
ship, as well as on shore ¢” 

“They did see me,” rejoined Billy, 
in his usual sepulchral voice. 

“Then their seeing you jump over- 
board was all a deception ¢” 

“By no means, sir; I did jum 
overboard, but then I climbed bac 
again shortly after.” 

“The deuce you did—explain ?” 

“T will, sir, as well as I am able. 
I was many years amongst the 
Sandwich Islanders, where the ves- 
sel, in which I was a cabin-boy, was 
wrecked a long time ago; and I can 
pass whole hours, I believe days, in 
the water, without being fatigued, 
except for want of sleep. I have 
also got some other habits, such as a 
great dislike to hard work, and a 
liking for going where I will, and 
doing just what I please. The dis- 
cipline of a man-of-war did not suit 
me at all, and I grew tired after a 
few days. To pass the time, and 
make fun with the sailors, I told 
them all sorts of yarns about my- 
self and my adventures, and play- 
ed many pranks to make them be- 
lieve I was a sort of wizard. The 
punishment you gave me, though I 
own I deserved it, made me resolve 
to desert as soon as an opportunit 
offered. I had an old shipmate with 
me whom I could trust, and we 

lanned the whole thing together. 
f knew if I deserted at Gibraltar or 
any of the ports in the Mediterranean 
I should almost certainly be caught, 
and shot off-hand as an example. I 
got Tom Brown to write my will 
intending to leave my watch an 
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chest to my messmate, who was to 
return them to me again at Gibraltar; 
but Tom played us a trick, and put 
his own name instead of my friend’s 
in, and the trick was not found out 
until afterwards, when my friend 
was afraid of discovery, if he made 
any rout about the matter.” 

““Who was your friend?” asked 
CaptainR——._ “ He is alive, and in 
the service ; I had rather not men- 
tion his name.” “Go on,” said the 
Captain. 

“That night I jumped overboard.” 

“ How did you get back into the 
ship ?” asked the Captain, hastily. 

“Why, sir, the forward port-hole 
on the starboard side was left open, 
intentionally, with a bit of rope 
fastened to the gun, and hanging 
down, so that I could catch it.” 

The Captain struck his forehead 
with the palm of his hand, and said 
to himself, “what a set of block- 
heads we were !” 

“ Pretty well for that,” responded 
honest Billy, “though not quite so 
great as might be expected.” The 
last part of his speech, he meant for 
a compliment, but it sounded directly 
the contrary. 

* As soon as I was overboard,”’ con- 
tinued he, “I swam to the rope 
waiting for the signal from my frien 
to climb up, and hide myself in a coil 
of cable stowed away close to the 
bows. In the bustle that followed 
it was easy enough to do this ; and 
nobody saw me but my friend. Here 
I remained in my wet clothes, rather 
uncomfortably, as you may suppose, 
until my provisions were expended, 
and my baccy-box empty. calcu- 
lated they would last till we arrived 
at Gibraltar, where nothing could 
have been easier for me than to slip 
out of the port-hole and swim ashore, 
But the plaguy head winds and 
calms, which | dare say you remem- 
ber, delayed the squadron several 
days longer than I expected, and ex- 
hausted my stock. I shouldn’t have 
minded the want of biscuit and water, 
but it was impossible to live without 
the baecy. My friend had promised to 
come sometimes within hail of signals 
of distress, but, as he told me after- 
wards, he was confined for several 
days for picking a quarrel with Tom 
Brown, whom he longed to pay off 
“ip a good hiding for forging the 
Ww 
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“T remained in this state until I 
was nearly starved, when, not being 
able to stand it any longer, I, one 
night, when everybody between decks 
seemed fast asleep, crept out of my 
hole, where I lay coiled up in the 
shape of a cable, covered with a piece 
of old canvas, and finding a pitcher 
of water, took a hearty drink. This 
was as far as I dared to go at that 
time, but the next night I ventured 
out again, and was lucky enough to 
get a good supply of provisions, which 
happened to be left, by some accident, 
in the way. Two or three times l 
heard search making for me, and was 
terribly frightened, but I believe the 
searchers were more frightened still, 
and afraid to look closely into the 
cable tier. When we arrived at the 
Bay of Algesiras, I took an oppor- 
tunity of alarming Tom a little by 
visiting him in the night, and bidding 
him good-bye, after which I slipped 
quietly out of the port-hole, and my 
friend pulled up the rope and shut 
the port-hole after me.” ‘“ But how 
did you manage to escape from the 
penne at Algesiras ?”’—“I was on 

ard the frigate all the time, in my 
old hiding-place.”—“ And when the 
ship was searched directly after !’— 
“ T was on shore at that time.” —“ And 
how did you manage at Malta ?’— 
“The landlord was my sworn brother, 
and would not have blabbed for a 
thousand pounds.” —“ And the capers 
on the yard-arm and top-gallant, the 
visits to Tom Brown, at Syracuse, and 
the wonderful stories told by the 
sailors ?’—“I never paid but two 
visits to the ship, so far as I remem- 
ber, sir, after she left Malta; one 
was the night I wanted to talk to 
Tom, the other when he disappeared 
the night afterwards. The rest of 
the stories were all owing to the jokes 
of some of the sailors, and the fears 
of the others.” 

“But are you sure you did not 
jump into the sea with Tom Brown, 
in a flame of fire ?” 
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“No, sir, as I am an honest man, 
Tom got away without any help of 
mine, and without my ever knowing 
how, until a long time afterwards, 
when I accidentally met him in Liver- 
ool. When he deserted, and to quite 
1is conscience, left my watch and 
clothes to my friend, 1 had no mo- 
tive for playing the ghost any more. 
I shipped in an American merchant- 
man for Smyrna, and after a voyage 
for a year or two, and saving afew 
hundred dollars, came to Boston at 
last. I did not dare to stay long 
ashore, for fear of being known by 
some of the officers of the squadron, 
so I took my money and my bundle, 
and went into the back country. I 
am a little of everything, so I get on 
pretty well, and hope you won't have 
me shot by a court-martial.” 

“No,” replied Captain R.— , “I 
am out of the navy now. I have 
turned farmer too, and you are quite 
safe.” “I hope you prosper, sir.” 
‘“* Not quite as well as you, Billy. I 
have come into the back-woods, to 
see if I can do better.” ‘Only stay 
with me, sir,” said Billy, “and I will 
repay all your good offices.” “ No, I 
am going on a little farther.” “ You 
may go farther and fare worse, siz.” 
“ Perhaps so ; but I believe it is bed- 
time, and so good night, Mr. Ghost.” 

The next morning Captain R-— 
proceeded on his way, reflecting on 
the singular story of Billy Morgan, 
whose pranks on board the frigate, 
had convinced a great many men 
of the existence of ghosts, and 
thrown the gloom of superstitious 
horror over the remainder of their 
lives. “Not a sailor,” thought he, 
“ out of more than five hundred, with 
the exception of a single one, but will 
zo to his grave in the full belief of 

illy Morgan’s supernatural appear- 
ances. What an unlucky adventure 
is this of mine! It has spoiled one 
of the best authenticated ghost stories 
of this or any preceding age.” 








Tae sun shone out over the fields and 
trees over a quaint old-fashioned 
house in France, one of the many 
which are dotted all over Normandy, 
over “paver grounds, not prim well- 
tended gardens, but wildernesses of 
roses and geraniums, and sweet- 
smelling pinks, and the sun shone 
into a big half-furnished room—a sort 
of lumber-room—it seemed all lit- 
_ tered over with bales of paper and 
old unused books, where three chil- 
dren sat talking. 

“Cousin Dick shall be a great 
painter, and people shall come from 
far and near to look at his pictures. 
Corregio’s and Raphael's, and all the 
Old Masters’ gorgeous works, will be 
as nothing to the picture which 
Cousin Dick shall paint.” 

It was a sweet musical voice that 
spoke. That word timbre, which the 

rench use, conveys the whole, for it 
was a voice for music and song. A 
sweet voice and a sweet young face, 
blue gray eyes, odd sweet eyes, full of 
brains and thought, shone out upon 
him; but “Cousin Dick” never 
turned his head, never lifted his 
thoughtful eyes from off the little 
shut-in view of the chateau garden, 
and half-broken ruined terrace-rail, 
thick clothed with vine leaves 
and the dull purple of ripe grapes. 
Perhaps already in the boy’s mind 
there lived the dim, dim form of 
that picture which was some day to 
make his fortune. 

“ And while Cousin Dick is doing 
all sorts of wonderful things with his 

aints and brushes, I, Lestelle, will 
cove written a great book, a histor: 
of somebody's life—a wonderful boo 
it will be, won’t it Dick ?” 

And Dick only nodded his head in 
answer, but he kept his eyes fixed 
far away, while the girl rambled on. 
She sat on a big bale of paper in one 
corner of the lumber-room, a listless, 
idle, picturesque figure. Fourteen or 
fifteen she may have been, not more 


certainly, and the boy who sat dream-’ 


ing in the window, who had soft eyes 
and fair hair, “ Cousin Dick,” was 
two or three years her senior. 
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* And what must Angel do then?” 
a little voice chimed in—a child’s 
clear, silver-bell voice. The girl 
started, for she, too, like Cousin 
Dick, had been away in a dream. 

“What must Angel do?’ she 
echoed. ‘“ Why, Angel must live, 
and grow up to be a woman; poor 
little Angel !” 

To live to grow up, to live! it 
was only the echo of what rang up 
and down in the girl’s heart every 
day and every hour of her life. 
That the little frail mortal whom 
God had given her for a sister 
might grow and live, for the child 
was weakly and fragile, and there was 
no tender patient mother to watch 
and guard her. 

“We three,” had come to be a 
saying among the children, and how 
Cousin Dick came to be one of the 
three, they never inquired ; he was 
there, and had been there as long as 
Lestelle could remember, long before 
little Angel's time, in the old, old 
days. It was a strange, neglected, 
idle sort of life that these three led, 
from the old lumber-room to the gar- 
den, the terrace, and the fields, and 
back again to the lumber-room, and 
so on from day to day, and week to 
week, and no one seemed to interfere 
with their monotonous life, or try to 
make it a bit pleasanter, or a bit 
more unhappy. Only “papa” saun- 
tered in now and then to interrupt 
their talks, and he only came and 
went with a few words, sometimes 
only a nod all round, or a “ Well, 
Richard, how goes on the painting ?” 
or “Stella, run and play me a tune.” 
And at such times, Lestelle, or Stella, 
as she was more generally called, 
would half hide herself behind a big 
old organ standing in the room 
among the books and papers, an 
play play as few men or women 

now how to play, with her whole 
soul in the music. Sometimes it was 
Mendelsshon’s “ Wedding March,” or 
“Hymn of Praise,” sometimes Mo- 
zart’s “ Requiem,” always something 
sad. And “papa” would listen with 
little Angel on his knee, and little 
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Angel's gold head on his breast, and 
the spirit of the music stealing into 
his very heart and soul, making him 
forget that he sat in an old untidy 
lumber-room, with his motherless 
child in his arms. After the music 
he would go away as he had come, 
silently, back to the dim solemn 
study where all his days and half his 
nights were spent among books and 
papers, and the children spoke of him 
as “poor papa.” He never scolded, 
or teazed them; he never interfered 
with them at all, but the shadow of 
some silent unspoken trouble that 
was wearing his very life away, cast 
a shadow over the children too. 
Young as they were, they had long 
learned that life is not all a holiday, 
but rather a hard fought struggle, 
where men must put their hands 
bravely to the plough, and live by 
their wits. 

“ Point de beurre aujourdhui, Ma- 
demoiselle,’ Cecile, the maid, had 
said that morning as she laid their 
breakfast ; and [restelle said only, 
“Trés bien.” It was sometimes, 
“Il n'y a que trés pew de pain a la 
maison, Mademoiselle.” But the 
children never questioned. And 
Stella played the organ, and Dick 
worked away at his paintings, and 
little Angel sat by the open window, 
and wondered should she ever be 
good for anything; should she ever 
grow up to be tall, and lithe, and 
rosy-faced like Stella. 


A year later, and the sun is shining 
in once again into the old lumber- 
room. Stella and Cousin Dick are 
there still, but little Angel has gone 
to be among God’s angels in his 
kingdom. ithe rosy-faced Stella, 
she is two years older, two years sad- 
der too, poor young mortal; for trials 
and sorrows unknown in the other 
days have found their way to her. 

*It is well for you, Dick, you are a 
man now, and men can go out into 
the world and work; but girls and 
women cannot.” 

Richard was sitting where she 
used to sit, on the bale of paper by 
the window, and Stella stood with 
her eyes fixed on some far object be- 

ond the chateau garden and grounds, 
cael even the blue heights of the 
mountains. She stood opposite him 
with her slight fi Some an 
fair sweet face, a bright patch of light 
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against the oak panels, with her 
hands clasped together, a trick of 
manner which was hers; 


“ Like a saint in a fair shrine 
Carved by Cellini’s hand.” 


And while she spoke there was a 
passion in her voice, a light of pas- 
sion in her eyes. That warm light 
which indicates a mind which can 
either make people intensely happy 
or intensely miserable. 

“But why should you want to 
work while I am here to do it for 
you?” Dick says quietly with his 
brave eyes looking into her face, and 
reading her heart. 

“* Because I want you to be a great - 
man, Dick,” she answered turning to 
him. “I want you to fight your way, 
to make your fortune, and that you 
never can do if I stand in your way; 
do you understand ?” 

“And if I ever do make my for- 
tune, Stella; if I am ever rich enough 
and great enough to dare to ask you 
will you marry me and share it all 
with me ?”’ 

He asked it of her as he had asked 
it scores of other times, with all his 
honest young heart full of love for 
her; full of hope, and love, and truth. 
But she wouldn’t answer him fairly. 

“Wait till that time comes, Dick, 
ask me then.” 

And Dick looked out over the gar- 
den, which was wilder and drearier 
than ever, and then back to his cor- 
ner of the lumber-room, which he had 
converted into a sort of painter’s 
studio, and he sighed—for that time 
seemed so far off as yet. 


“The old trouble, little Stella; the 
old weary, weary trouble; I can’t 
fight against it much longer, little 
maid; the battle has been too strong 
for me.” 

“We are only two, now,” the girl 


answered. “ After to-day Dick will 
have gone from among us, and two 
people can easily live.” 

e smiled at her, for she had a 
brave face, and bright intelligent 
eyes, full of life and vigour. 

“Poor Dick! we shall miss him,” 
he said, and the girl’s face grew a 
shade paler and sadder, that was 
all; but the thought had been hers, 
too, often and often, and her heart 
swelled up sometimes while she 
thought, and felt nigh to bursting, 
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for Dick and she were everything 
to one another in those days. 


“Lady “7 Venning has written 
to me, and she wants me to spare 
you to her, Stella; will you go ?” 

“ No, father.” 

“Tt is a chance; something may 
come of it; will you accept ?” 

Ps N 0, father; [ don’t want to leave 


ou. 
r All the house, all the dim, brown, 
untidy room, all Stella’s old shabby 
clothes bespoke want and poverty, 
and no one saw this plainer than did 
her father, George Yeldham. He 
was one of those unfortunate oncs 
with whom the world has quarrelled. 
A broken-down gentleman, with great 
genius, and a great, pure, noble 
nature, he yet; lacked that broad, 
practical common sense which makes 
men rich and contented in this world. 
He had brains enough and to spare, 
but he turned them to other things 
than the little daily recurring events 
where clear-sighted thought is so 
useful often. He looked beyond, and 
lived in the clouds—a sort of dream- 
life among old books of other men’s, 
and new books of his own, and he 
ut all his thoughts into those new 
Seales, and liyed in them; for were 
they not the little rocks which might 
be stepping-stones over the dark, 
uneven water to sure, safe, dry land; 
were they not meat and drink and 
house-roof to him and his friend- 
less daughter; where hands are often 
too w to work, brains can be 
turned into money, and men and 
women kept from starving; and so 
the shabby brown study was all lit- 
tered over with books and papers, 
and Stella had to sit, never speaking, 
curled up in the wide window seat, 
wondering why it was that her 
thoughts never could be expressed 
on paper, that sometimes the world’s 
language seemed all too small to ex- 
press them, they were so sad, and so 
sublime. Cousin Dick had gone away 
to Dresden to study his art, and there 
was no one now in the lumber-room. 


The winter came creeping on, and 
still L’estelle lived on her old dreamy 


quiet life—but scarcely noticed—not ° 


recognised one had come in and laying 

his hand upon a bowed, tired head, had 

whispered—“ Arise, and follow me.” 
God’s messenger had spoken to 


George Yeldham, and he, who had 
never been strong and hearty like 
other men, only lifted up his hands 
and answered— 

“* Master, I come,” forthesummons 
had not come one day or one hour too 
soon. He was weary and needed rest. 

It all came home to Stella by de- 
grees in little things, in small ways. 

“T am tired, so tired !” 

“Must you write still, father ? 
couldn’t you come out ? we can take 
a turn together on the terrace.” 

“Tt must be finished—it must be 
finished,” he answered almost pet- 
tishly. 

“ But if you are tired ?” 

“Tired! Oh! Stella, Stella, there 
is something wrong with me. I can- 
not think as I used to think, and 
when I do remember something, my 
hand deceives me too, for it won't 
write what I want. Oh! God, what 
is to become of us ?” 

It was an exceeding bitter cry that 
penetrated the girl’s heart. 

“ Father, father,” she cried to him— 
she was standing by him, and she 
threw her two arms about him, and 
bent her own bright young head 
over his aged bowed one. Half- 
understood fears, wild theories, and 
imaginings, had taken a definite 
shape at last ; it was nothing new, 
nothing so very uncommon that she 
couldn’t understand it easily, the 
worst fear, the greatest dread, some- 
thing which had haunted her in a dim 
way for months past, stood face to 
face with her then. 

“What is to become of us! Oh 
God protect us; God help us!” he 
went on moaning with his head 
lying on his outstretched arms, and 
his voice, the voice of a man in a great 
agony. 

“And it might all have been, 
it was coming—yes, coming, slowly 
but surely, the name, the glory, and 
the money that might have saved us 
another year, one more year, and 
everything might have been well with 
me—but now—oh God help us !” 


A litter of torn papers, a pile of 
old books, Stella’s dowry ! 

There is an end of all the old 
pain, and terror, and anguish, an 
everlasting end to all the old dreary 
life, full of want, and sorrow, and 
hope deferred, as it had been. 

She and Richard are sitting to- 
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gether, where they used to sit play- 
ing long ago, as children. Where 
they had so often sat talking in the 
after years. 

All the world has gone up anddown 
since then, with poor young Stella. 
Thee is one more quiet grave lying 
alont side of little Angel’s, and the 
mother who was buried long ago. 
There is a greater silence than ever 
in the chateau in Normandy, and 
Stella is going away. Going to live 
with strange people in astrange land, 
and Dick is to return to Dresden, 
and his paints and brushes they may 
not meet again for long years. 

It is a whole long year now, since 
that quiet grave in the little church- 
yard below the bend of.the hill, was 
made, and L’estelle’s rich aunt, Lady 


. Mary Venning has been educating her 


niece as a pension in Paris; and now 
she has written to say that she de- 
sires to see her protégée; and so 
Stella is spending her last day at the 
chateau with Richard. 

Theold tumble-down Castle Rack- 
rent of a place belongs to Dick. The 
waste of garden which is all going 
to rack and ruin is his also. The 
small squares of fields below in the 
valley are Richard’s property. Some 
day, yes, some far off day, he may be 
able to shape it all, and make a home 
of it, but at present, why he has his 
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fortune to make. He must travel 
up and down the world and learn a 
hundred things, before that time ever 
comes round. And inthe meantime 
the old house has got tenants. Maitre 
Jaques, and his little daughter, Na- 
non, have come into the old rooms, 
and their voices sound about the 
house cheerily. Jaques farms and 
tills the land that used to lie all at 
waste, and little Nanon minds the 
garden, and drives the cows in to be 
milked, and brightens the whole 
place with her fair child-face, and 
child-voice. He is hospitable, is 
Maitre Jaques, and Stella and Rich- 
ard are made quite at home in their 
old home, where they are spending 
a week. There is something about 
the sunny-haired French child that 
reminds Stella of the little pale sister 
whom she lost long ago; for tears 
come welling up to the girl’s eyes 
when the little one comes running 
out to meet her, and slips a tiny 
hand into hers, and lifts sweet eyes 
to her face, and lisps, “ je f’aime soeur 
Stella.” 

There is a passion in Stella’s na- 
ture, which all the trials and sorrows 
have not killed; a passion which 
shines sometimes in her eyes, and 
kindles her face. She catches the 
child to her, and cries as if her heart 
would break. 


CHAPTER II. 


ADIEU! 


Dorcas VENNING was an heiress, 
and consequently a person of some 
importance; a handsome young 
heiress, who had had two London 
seasons, and scores of admirers. 
And Miss Venning owned one of 
the handsomest old places in Eng- 
land. The Vennings had always 
been rich people—unlike most other 
good old families they had always 
stood their ground and sailed clear of 
debts and insolvencies. There had 
been no scamps in the family, and so 
Miss Dorcas, left suddenly an orphan, 
found herself sole heiress to one of 
the finest old English properties, and 
somewhere about twenty thousand 
a year current coin of the realm. A 
fine old place, with trees, and fields, 
and meadows all about it; a quiet 
old place, buried far away in the 


most secluded spot in all England. 
Bat handsome Dorcas was a gay 
young lady, and she didn’t like the 
solitude—and solitude it was—great, 
and deep, and silent ; but it was not 
a lonely life which Miss Venning 
led for nine months out of the twelve 
every year; in the country she had 
company ; she saw her friends, al- 
though her old aunt, who lived with 
her and chaperoned her in Londo 
Old Lady Mary Venning was gouty, 
and not very good tempered. 

So far Dorcas Venning’s life seems 
a happy life enough, and then, oh! 
romantic reader, she is going to be 
married! She is engaged, and 
weavers of romance may make a 
whole story out of those few words ; 
astory of hope, and love, and sunshine. 
A young lady’s dream of life, and love, 
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and wedding bells, all jumbled up to- 
gether. But poor Dorcas, her engage- 
ment was such an unromantic one, so 
very business-like, and matter of fact. 
She was affianced to a certain Mr. 
Basil Marsland, a gentleman whose 
property adjoined her own, and for 
whom she had been cherished and 
brought up by discreet relatives all 
her life. 

Mr. Marsland was to marry Miss 
Venning, because he was well-born 
and because she had thousands of 
pounds fortune. It was a marriage 
de convenance—a bargain made by 
manceuvring relations, and somehow 
the young people had fallen in with 
the arrangement. 

Poor Dorcas! I say, not because 
Basil was anything but a very nice 
fellow, well looking, well born, and 
very good hearted, but because 
everything in and about her life was 
so sadly out of keeping with herself, 
and her own ideas and longings. 
For Dorcas was impulsive and warm- 
hearted, passionate in her nature ; 
and the passion and warmth had all 
her life been obliged to lie dormant 
for the want of some object upon 
which to lavish it all. 

Basil Marsland could not under- 
stand her, could not love her, as he 
should have done—could not sympa- 
thise with her strange ill-sorted ideas 
and theories. He was thoughtful 
and quiet, and clever, with a nature 
capable of intense love, strong and 
true, and yet a more ill-sorted pair 
than he and Dorcas could not have 
been found. It had been a kind 
of tacit engagement for years. 
Dorcas was twenty now, and Basil 
twenty-five, but neither seemed very 
anxious to hasten the happy day. 
Miss Venning liked her ndon 
seasons, her balls and operas, and 
crowds of admirers; and Basil had 
his occupations and interests separate 
from hers, all lying among country 
things. But they were faithful to 
one another. Dorcas could flirt, but 
her flirtations were all very harmless 
and short lived; and il—why 
Basil never flirted at all, but went on 
waiting patiently until she should 
have tired of it all, until the ball- 


rooms and ball friendships palled’ 


upon her, and then, why then let her 
come to him, he was always ready 
for her, although he had not yet 
learnt to love her. 
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Now, although Miss Venning saw a 
good deal of her affianced husband, 
still she felt the loneliness of life 
hang like a shadow over her. There 
was a want in it, a want which 
money could never supply—a blank 
which Basil could not fill, the want 
of sympathy ; and so it was that 
when a letter came from a distant 
part of France to Lady Mary, telling 
her that her sister’s husband had 
died leaving a friendless orphan girl 
to be provided for, the thought 
flashed into Dorcas’s mind, “I would 
like to have her here.” All Dorcas’s 
small wishes were laws, and so the 
friendless orphan left all alone in a 
distant land, was sent for, to come 
and be a companion to her cousin the 
handsome heiress in England. 

I am going to tell the story of that 
little lonely soul whose home lay in 
France, whose life all grew to be so 
dull and commonplace. She was 
only seventeen when she wrote a 
formal school-girlish letter to her 
aunt, Lady Mary Venning, accepting 
her offer to become companion to her 
cousin. 

Lrestelle Yeldham was very young 
to be left all alonein the world—very 
young to begin life all on her own 
account, and the foolish little soul 
she cried very bitter tears as she 
thought of leaving her home, 
although that home was a desolate 
and sad one now, and go out into the 
world among strangers. My idea is, 
that there come foreshadowings in 
people’s minds sometimes of what is 
to be, and so Stella cried for the 
sorrows and trials which were far off 
as yet. 

It was evening ; and the sun was 
sinking in a glow of crimson and gold 
in the far west. The garden grounds 
lay out in the pleasant light, with 
= yew hedges, and primmer flower 

eds. Theold gray chateaustoodonthe 
rising ground against the bright sky. 
It was L’estelle’s last evening in her 
old home ; to-morrow would see her 
on her way over the sea, and she was 
roaming all over the gardens, and 
quiet walks, and terraces moss-grown 
and vine-clad. It had never been a 
very happy home; hundreds of small 
troubles and wants had filled the 
quiet, still life with pain, but all her 
heart went out to it then; to the dim 
shrubberies, to the worn-out garden, 
to the old-fashioned flowers and trees. 
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To begin all over again the old formal 
life would have been bliss ; to re-enact 
every one of the old trials would have 
been sweet ; to go back into the old 
dead times would have been happi- 
ness to her then, as she sat there 
remembering the past, and dreaming 
vaguely of the future. By her side 
frisked little Nanon, chattering in 
her own gay language, helping “‘ Ma- 
demoiselle” to cull a bouquet of the 
flowers growing all about. Liestelle 
was little more than a child herself ; 
sixteen years of her life had all glided 
by in this old French chateau and 

rench garden, out of the world, out 
of the way of everything worldly. 
To her it was a pleasure to see the 
sun rise, a regret to see it set; an 
amusement to run among the flowers, 
and lean dreaming over the terrace 
wall, with the vines and ripe purple 
grapes clustering near her. To her 
the song of birds and humming bees 
came like music ; to her all life had 
seemed like a long, calm summer day 
strewn with flowers, perfumed by 
sweet, ripe fruits. When death found 
its way into her paradise, and she 
found herself suddenly alone in it, 
then the regret and the sorrow began 
to creep in, and although she dreaded 
to part from everything belonging to 
her old life, she still knew that an 
entirely solitary life at the chateau 
would be very, very desolate, in spite 
of the flowers and singing birds and 
gold of sunset and sunrise. 

It was her last evening “at home,” 
and L’estelle sat on the terrace rails 
with Dick, the leaves clustering about 
her feet and ancles, with the scent of 
the roses all about her, and the sun- 
set in the sky. A very picturesque 
figure she looked, as she sat there 
in a negligent attitude, with her 
hat lying beside her on the stone 
parapet, and her two hands clasped 
together on her lap, with the leaves 
about her, and the sunlight streaming 
on her hair and face. Gold brown 
hair Lrestelle had, of that peculiar 
colour which the painters of Madonna 
heads delight in, and it was brushed 
smooth on her little round head, and 
low down on her forehead it swept 
away from her temples and little 
white ears, and was gathered into 
such a wonderful roll at the back of 
her head. She is sitting motionless, 
gazing away over the terrace, and wide 
garden, and close-cut grass, to that 
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oldhousestanding in the back-ground; 
and she has odd dreaming eyes, blue- 
gray, with dark lashes, and all her 
soul is in her eyes while she gazes. 

“ Nanon, Nanon, ma_ petite, not 
the roses, not the roses, I have plenty 
of them already !” 

Lrestelle is shaking her head at 
that little eager Nanon, who is hur- 
rying like a butterfly from one sweet 
flower to another, gathering such a 
bouquet for “ Mademoiselle, qui va 
partir,” 

“See here! see there!” the child 
cries at every turn, and roses, and 
sunflowers, and amarynths, carna- 
tions, orchids, and lupins, all come 
under the little eager destroying fin- 
gers as she makes up her bouquet. 

And while she ran away over the 
close grass, among the flower-beds, 
lonely L’estelle sat studying her pic- 
ture, still gazing, until the very sun- 
light that lay over it all seemed a 
part of the picture, and wanting in 
every other. In after years the sun- 
light found its way into other scenes 
and lent them beauty and brightness, 
but then all the beauty and all the 
sweetness belonged to that little old-, 
fashioned French one. And when 
the bouquet was culled, when Nanon 
was quite satisfied with its size and 
the variety of colours, L’estelle stood 
up to go home, and, with a pretty 
quick little action, all French, with w 
flash from her deep eyes, and a smile 
half sad on her lips, she kissed her 
two hands and whispered “good-bye, 
good-bye,” in the sweet cooing French 
“adieu, adieu!” And her adieu was 
to the chateau and garden, to the far 
away mountains, and the nearer ter- 
race and flowers. 

“ Mademoiselle will come back ?” 
little Nanon clammered, as she ran 
beside her friend. And Lestelle 
stooped and plucked avine tendril, and 
looked into the sunlight, and up at 
the old house, which stood dozing 
in the sun, and the trees rustled, 
and the birds chirped, and they all 
seemed answering the little girl, “No, 
never ! never again!” And all the 
while Cousin Dick walks by her. He 
does not speak, he only holds her 
hand close locked in his. 

That evening Stella and Richard 
visited the graveyard below the hill. 
They walked through the still gar- 
dens and the stiller fields, and all 
breathed out the old love, and the 
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old life so far removed. And they 
visited three graves in the church- 
yard, where George Yeldham and his 
wife Marianne, and their little daugh- 
ter Angel slept side by side in the 
long grass, underneath the ash-trees. 
Which of us cannot number one 
such grave in which their dead past 
lies buried ? 

Coming home Dick spoke to Stella, 
and he said— 

“Oh, Stella, when the time comes 
when I may venture to ask you will 
you marry me, darling? We might 
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be so happy in our home. Answer 
me, Cousin Stella ?” 

But she only gave him the same 
answer over again, 

“Wait till that time comes, Dick. 
Ask me then.” 

For Lestelle couldn’t understand 
the love that was living in his heart 
and growing, and filling all his being. 

And he spoke no more to her then ; 
they went the rest of their way in 
silence. And that was the last even- 
ing Stella and Richard spent together 
in their old home. 


CHAPTER III. 


A NEW HOME. 


To youth belongs impatience, and 
yearning ; everything is growing ; 
fancies, above all, young minds are 
full of half-developed ideas; young 
hearts are full of half-understood 
longings. In the after years, when all 
the ideas are formed, and half the old 
longings are satisfied, we look back 
and sigh and wonder at the folly that 
_ those air-castles seem like para- 
ise. 


At Dover, a gentleman, who had 
waited very patiently for the Calais 
steamer to make its appearance ; who 
had sauntered up and down, and 
smoked two or three cigars, en aiten- 
dant, wasn’t sorry when the boat 


came gliding in at last. The stump 
of the last cigar was thrown away in- 
to the blue water, and went sailing 
off like “a jolly little boat,” as some 
youngsters thought who watched its 
dangerous little pilgrimage over the 
rough, white foam, out to sea, with 
eager child’s eyes. The gentleman 
went on board at once, and his quick 
eyes began scanning the passengers 
one after the other ; and he roamed 
about among the bustling women and 
anxious men. He took a gentle- 
man with many gold buttons and a 
gold-banded cap into his confidence, 
and inquired for “‘ Miss Yelaham 1” 

“ Miss Yeldham,” the gentleman of 
the buttons informed him, ‘“‘ was sit- 
ting by herself over there, at the 
stern.” 


Why, of course, he had only to. 


look at the lonely, listless figure, 
with large eyes looking out seaward 
towards the slips and shores that 
were left behind, to feel at once that 


she was L’estelle Yeldham, the lone- 
liest little soul in England that day. 

He goes over, and addresses him- 
self to her: “ Miss Yeldham, I be- 
lieve. 

And Liestelle starts, and the 
dreaming eyes go up to his face in a 
beseeching way, and forgetting that 
she is in England, and not in France, 
the little traveller answers in the lan- 
guage wliich is most familiar to her. 

“ Oui, monsieur ;” and then recol- 
lecting herself, “ Yes, sir,” in very 
good English. 

It was Basil Marsland who stood 
before her ; whose gray eyes looked 
down upon her. They frightened her 
then, those deep, searching eyes, 
for they seemed to look beyond her 
would-be cheerful face, and forced 
smile, and read into her heart, and 
see the utter loneliness and bitterness 
there. She dropped her own eyes 
on to the long smooth boards of 
the deck, for his glance troubled 
her then. Long after, when she had 
grown accustomed to Basil’s steady 
eyes, when she had learned to read 
their language better, she didn’t fear 
their gaze at all. 

He had come a long way to fetch 
her to hernew home—he told her, as 
they went whizzing off in the train 
into shire—he had come to bring 
her home safely, as he was a very 
great friend of Lady Mary Venning’s, 
and lived quite close to Scarisbrooke, 
which was Miss Venning’s place. Of 
course she knew? But L’estelle did 
not know anything about her rich re- 
lations; she had never heard her 
father mention them, until the day 
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before he died, when he had written 
a letter to his wife’s sister, plead- 
ing for the little desolate orphan 
whom he was leaving behind him 
without a home. Lady Mary had 
always chosen to look upon her sis- 
ter’s marriage as a misalliance, al- 
though Mr. Yeldham was a gentle- 
man, albeit a poor one ; and so there 
had crept in a distrust and ill-feeling 
between the sisters. 

When Basil had told her so much, 
he let her imagine anything else she 
chose, for he subsided in a very un- 
sociable way into the Z’imes, and left 
Doreas’s little companion to amuse 
herself with a number of the Queen, 
which he had seen at the station, and 
thought the best paper for a young 
lady to find interest in; for were 
there not printed bonnets and hats, 
and the newest Paris fashions, anid 
the account of all the charmants tov- 
lettesat the Empress’s last ball? Basil’s 
experience of women and their ways 
was all modelled from Dorcas, and 
Dorcas was « very fair specimen of a 
well-educated, fashionable young 
Wnglishwoman. She read the Queen 
and the Court Journal, and the 
Jlagazin des Demoiselles, with as 
much zest as he his Z'imes, She re- 
velled in Madame Elise’s new pat- 
terns, and Basil was judging L’estelle 
after Dorcas, and thinking that the 
things which interested one, would, 
as a matter of course, interest the 
other. But poor unsophisticated 
Lestelle, what were bonnets and 
costumes to her? Who was Madame 
Elise? she would have inquired ; 
her life had been widely separated 
from all such things and persons ; 
she murmured “thank you,’ when 
Mr. Marsland handed her the paper, 
and said kindly, “ That will amuse 
you far more than my dull conversa- 
tion, I dare say ;’ and he smiled un- 
der his mustaches; and L’estelle 
thought the gray eyes very handsome 
eyes, and wasn’t in such fear of them 
as she had been on board the Calais 
steamer an hour ago. There were 
pretty pictures in the paper, but 
she didn’t care for any of them; 
she looked at them, but her eyes 
looked beyond, far beyond, to a little 
French scene, all sunlight and pretty 
flowers ; she grew dreamy, aiter a 
fashion of her own, and heard little 
Nanon saying, ‘“ Mademoiseille will 
come back.” But the rush of the 
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train, and the flash of the fields, and 
trees, and villages which they were 
leaving behind them every minute, 
all seemed to echo what the trees 
and singing birds in the old chateau 
garden had told her yesterday, and 
say to her heart, over and over— 
** No, never! never again.” 

She might go on into the valley 
of years before her, but never back 
into that old-fashioned garden among 
the fruit and flowers. Basil, lookin 
up from his paper, was almost startle 
to see the dreamy eyes, which had 
looked up to his on board the steamer, 
full of tears ; so full, that one or two 
had fallen down on the prints which 
lay on her knee. The earnest face 
was not looking at the paper but 
out into the sunlight over the fields. 
He was sensitive himself, and some- 
thing in the girl’s face touched him 
as he had never been touched before ; 
it seemed as though he could look 
into her mind and read her heart, 
and see all the pictures there, and 
nrEpeinine with the regret. 

“T am afraid you find your paper 
dull,” hesaid, drawing nearer out of the 
far corner, where he had buried him- 
self,to enjoy his Z’imes. Basil had a 
pleasant odd voice, not loud or harsh ; 
while he spoke L’estelle seemed to be 
listening to a chord in some forgotten 
music—she startled. 

“They are very pretty ;” 
swered. 

* But you don’t care for them, eh ?” 

“Not much.” 

The tears had seemed all at once to 
rush back to their source, somewhere 
deep in her heart, as he spoke to her, 
they were gone out of her eyes, But 
she didn’t try to smile; something 
told her that the clear gray eyes were 
not to be deceived by such ruses ; she 
turned her face to his now—a face 
like some old picture he thought, the 
oddest most attractive little face he 
had ever seen. Attractive, not from 
its mere beauty, which was small, 
not from anything dazzling or brilliant 
about it, but from some kind of higher 
perfection which shone through it ; 
it was the most changeable little face, 
its expression varied so often ; and 
now it was all shadowed over with a 
sadness so intense, so new to him, 
that, instinctively, Basil felt all that 
was tender and gentle in his nature 
roused ; he looked into her eyes and 


said— 


? 


she an- 
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“You, poor littie child, I am afraid 
you feel lonely.” 

The chord in his voice, the whisper 
in her heart, all brought the tears 
rushing up again to her eyes. She 
couldn’t answer him because there 
was something rising in her throat 
which choked her voice. 

“Cheer up,” Basil continued kindly, 
“you mustn’t think so much, you are 
going to people who, I am sure, will 

very kind to you; shall I tell you 
something about them ?” 

“Oh! please do.” 

Lestelle answered through her 
tears, how thankful she felt to this 
kind gentleman who had spoken 
gently to her and put brave thoughts 
into her mind. 

“ Well, let us see,” Basil began, and 
he laughed, as he thought—“ we are 
going to a very comfortable castle, 
and the castle and ever so many gar- 
dens and fields, and servants, and 
horses, belong to a fairy princess, 
called Dorcas Venning ; do.you under- 
stand?” She did understand, and 
she nodded her head without speak- 
ing, a little habit she had. “And 
the princess is very pretty and very 
clever, she can dance and sing, and 
ride, and do all kinds of wonderful 
things, and altogether is a very 
charming person.” He was smiling 
and telling his story as if to a child ; 
but L’estelle was accustomed to be 
treated like a child, and she only 
listened gravely, it amused him ; but 
it interested her intensely. “ And the 
princess has got an aunt, a queen I 
suppose she is,” he continued, “and 
this queen is a little cross sometimes ; 
she is gouty, but people don’t min 
her crossness because gouty people 
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are always so, and she is a very good 
old lady in her way. They live all 
alone, those two, in their castle ; but 
the princess is a gay young lady, and 
very fond of society, and her friends 
come and go at the castle ; and so she 
has on the whole a very good time of 
it; don’t you think so?” 

“Very,” L’estelle answered ; “ but 
don’t you live there too ?” 

“No, ’m a prince living all to him- 
self, ina sober brick house. But, 
hullo! here we are after all; come 
along ;” and Stella found herself in 
another moment standing with the 
prince, and her little black boxes on 
a wooden platform. It was a small 
country station, a cottage over- 
grown with honeysuckle and wood- 
bine, and behind it, as far as the eye 
could see, the green of trees and 
fields. 

“ Are we near home ?”’ she asked. 

“Quite close, will you walk or 
drive ?” 

“Oh, let us walk,” she said ; but 
he looked down on her thoughtfully. 

“No, you are tired, and the car- 
riage is here.” 

“T am not tired, I prefer to walk,” 
she answered ; but Basil laid his hand 
on her arm, and the gray eyes had 
their stern look. 

“You shall do as I bid you,” he 
said ; “and I bid you drive.” 

And then, as in the after time, 
L’estelle obeyed, in this as in greater 
things ; and they drove along the 
quiet country roads together. But 
she never heard the end of the fairy- 
tale, or how the prince was going to 
be married to the princess : that part 
she had to find out afterwards. 


CHAPTER IV. 


BASIL. 


ScARISBROOKE was built like a cas- 
tle, and it stood almost on the rocks 
at the sea-coast. There were towers, 
and winding staircases, and little 
loopholes, and narrow windows in 
deep niches, and a great deal of 
space wasted in high walls and long 


corridors. It stood on a rising ground. 


overhanging the sea. A stone castle, 
a house built on rock, in the winter 
time, when the wind rose and the 
sea swelled up into great white waves, 


the spray dashed up over a low ter- 
race wall and drenched the grass and 
little shrubs in a tiny western garden. 
But it was summer now, and the sea 
lay still and calm, in a long wide 
plain of blue reaching away to the 
far horizon ; a little ripple was on the 
water, and the streaks from the set- 
ting sun played on them, and danced 
up and down upon the surface. The 
sun’s rays flickered on the castle too, 
on the strong stone walls and little 
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round towers, on diamond-paned 
windows, overlooking the sea, on the 
sloping green grass in the western 
garden, on the white balustrade at 
the feet, and the many-coloured 
flowers. 

“Oh, how beautiful!” L’estelle 
exclaimed, charmed like all lovers of 
scenery, at the grandeur and poetry of 
it all ; she almost clapped her hands 
in a childish rapture. 

“Tsn’t it?” Basil chimed in. Her 
enthusiasm pleased him ; she was an 
odd little bit of nature, this shy, sen- 
sitive girl ; her moods were so change- 
able ; she had been talking to him 
all the way from the station ; every 
field, every house they had passed 
Mr. Marsland had pointed out to her, 
and to them all she had the ready 
answer, “ Ah, but you never say ou7 
fields ;’ and again, “ you never saw 
our chateau,” and so on ; “ our gar- 
dens,” “‘ our mountains,” such a host 
of beautiful things which Basil had 
never seen, or he would not think 
those dull scenes worth pointing out ; 
they wanted colour, the sky wanted 
light, the whole thing wanted life. 
The girl thought- they were faded 
water-colour sketches, after her bril- 
She was an ar- 
tist herself ; she had a portfolio all 
full of glowing living pictures, the 
poorest of them brighter than any 
she had yet seen in England. But, 
oh! that wonderful glimpse of sea, 
that great strong stone castle, the 
glory of sunset making everything 
golden. She had never seen such 
a picture before. The sea was strange 
to her, and she lifted up her hands 
and voice and cried— 

“Oh, how beautiful.” 

Mr. Marsland was pleased, it was 
so genuine, that little gush of enthusi- 
asm ; he liked his new friend all the 
better for it. 

“You never saw a fairy palace be- 
fore, did you ?” he said pleasantly. 

“No, never,” she answered, “and 
somehow ‘our fields, and ‘our 
chateaus,’ and all the warm southern 

Seta heann to fade before this new 
rilliant one. 

“You will have plenty of time to 
study it all, and explore, and marvel, 
for the ‘queen’ and ‘princess’ are 
away in London, and won’t be back 
for ten da h oF 80.” 


liant Sane 


* Yes ; shall you be very lonely ?” 
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“Oh, no!” 

“T shall see you often.” 

“Indeed! I’m glad of that.” 

It was said quite candidly, and the 
clear deep eyes looked up to his face 
frankly ; and the rays from the sea, 
and from the sky shone into them, 
and it seemed to Basil then as if he 
could look into her innocent young 
soul ; and he said very kindly— 

“And you must promise not to 
fret, you know it isn’t right.” 

She let her eyes run over the sea, 
and gaze into the far west, and she 
answered him— 

“Tf you mean by not fretting, not 
thinking, I am afraid I cannot make 
that promise.” 

7 Are you fond of thinking.” 


“Castle building, as we call it.” 

She nodded her head, still looking 
out towards the sea. 

“So am I,” Mr. Marsland answered ; 
“T have quite a land of shadows and 
dreams, all my own, and I roam away 
into it sometimes, and see most won- 
derful things there.” A land of 
shadows! Was it a place like her 
dreamland? Lrestelle wondered, 
were there flowers and sweet voices 
init? She didn’t know. The words 
ran up and down in her brain. She 
couldn’t know, because she knew so 
little of the man’s life, of its hopes, 
and interests ; she only saw, like a 
passing cloud, a shadow lie over his 
face and rob it of its usual calm kind 
look, and she concluded that his land 
was not all sunshine and flowers like 
hers. 

“ Do you live far off?” she inquired, 
calling him back out of his dreams. 

“ Not very, more inland. I haven’t 
the sea, I’m sorry to say, and coming 
here and seeing it, and listening to it, 
makes me feel the want of some living 
moving element. When I go home, it 
makes the stillness, and the quiet 
seem too great, too oppressive.” He 
turned away his face from the sun- 
light, and the water while he spoke. 
They were standing on the broad 
gravel walk, before the hall-door. 
Stella’s little black boxes had dis- 
appeared into the castle, and the car- 
riage had driven away, and Basil 
looked at his watch and said— 

“Tf you’re not tired we might as 
well take a stroll up the avenue, it’s 
all still and calm there, often when 
the sea is quite wild ; they have all 
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kinds of atmosphere at Scaris- 
brooke. The shadiest gardens, and 
the coolest sea, they are so exposed 
on one side, and so sheltered at the 
other.” 

While he spoke Mr. Marsland had 
begun to move on in the direction of 
the avenue, and L’estelle followed. 
It was a long winding avenue, over- 
shadowed by trees, so close the trees 
grew together, that their leaves, and 
tangled branches made quite a net- 
work of shadowson the ground ; while 
only in peeps, between thick trunks, 
could be seen the green of meadow 
land, and the far away purple of 
mountains. 

It was fairy land indeed to the 
girl, roaming with this handsoime 
man, under sweet-smelling lime trees 
in the cool of a June evening; it 
was all fairy land to the imaginative 
little soul. The distant rush of the 
sea, the tall shadowy castle standing 
out clear against the blue sky, in 
where little lumps of silver cloud 
drifted about ; she turned and looked 
back, and then on down the avenue, 
and she felt as Sir Jeoffrey the Knight 
inay have felt when “he found him- 
self with those two dames in a deli- 
cious land,” almost spellbound by 
the very sweetness and stillness of it 


all. 

And like the people in a fairy-tale, 
they wandered on, and it seemed to 
L'estelle that to grow tired or weary 
in this “ delicious land,” would be a 
thing impossible. He brought her 
round, a long round, by pleasant 
gravel walks, until the tall stone 
walls of the castle rose before them 
once again ; and this time it was the 
quiet, shady side of the house, away 
from the sea, a long sloping lawn of 
pleasant close-cut grass, all dotted 
over with garden-beds and rose-trees, 
the shining white terrace at the foot, 
and opening on to the grass, the long 
windows of a drawing-room. It was 
all very pretty and still and quaint, 
but L’estelle couldn’t help thinking 
that the side next the sea was 
brighter, had more life in it, and was 
more to her taste. 

**Oh! I do hope my room looks 
out over the sea,” she said, suddenly, 
standing on the pleasant grass, and 
looking away down the garden to the 
white terrace. She felt that she 
couldn't have borne to look out so, 
over that still scene, which was so 
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like, and yet so unlike, the old, 
pleasant French one. 

“T think it does,’ Mr. Marsland 
answered ; “I think you have got 
a whole tower to yourself at the other 
side.” 

** Really !” 

“Are you so very fond of the 
sea ?” 

“T don’t know ; I never saw much 
sea until to-day.” 

“ You take sudden likings then ?” 

She looked up to his face puzzled. 
A kind, pleasant face it was, with 
deep-set gray eyes, which were look- 
ing gravely at her. 

“ No,” she answered, “ I am rather 
hard to please generally ; I didn’t 
see anything worth taking a fancy 
to until I came to this sea and 
castle.” 

Basil laughed a low, quiet laugh, 
and he looked at her still. 

* You are a very odd young lady,” 
he said at last. 

* Am I,” she answered, sensitive 
like a child at his manner, doubtful 
how to respond. 

“Very odd, but very true, I 
think,” he said again. The clear gray 
eyes were beginning to make her old 
shyness, and fear creep over her again, 
their gaze was so steady and grave. 

“You don’t think me very impu- 
mage re mas all this ?” he asked. 

“* No.’ 

“ And youre not afraid of me ?” 

* No,” again. 

“My poor little child, you never 
need be ; my bark is worse than my 
bite ; I look a much greater Blue- 
beard than I really am.” 

“T’m not afraid of you.” 

“What makes you look so solemn 
then ?” 

“T was only thinking that I should 
never like to vex you, or worry you.” 

“ Why ?” 

“‘ Because your eyes would look so 
stern.” 

He didn’t laugh then, he looked 
long and earnestly at her; she in- 
terested him, this odd girl ; he liked 
her demure, sensitive little face, and 
big dreamy eyes ; he had never seen 
anyone like her. 

“Well,” he said at last, “ taking 


, all that into consideration, I hope you 


never will offend me in any way.” 
“T hope not.” 
There was a kind of half comical, 
half serious tone in this little conver- 
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sation which set L’estelle’s mind at 
rest ; she liked her new friend, ‘he 
was sensible, and kind ; and he didn’t 
puzzle her with dull round-about 
compliments, such as some few men 
had paid her in the days abroad. 
She looked at him, and she thought 
him strong and brave, and handsome, 
like the English knights in the Eng- 
lish stories. King Arthur or Lancelot, 
of brave gereant, for he had a strong- 
ly-set figure, broad shoulders, and 
strong firm hands, and his eyes 
were truthful and honest. 

The sun-set lay over the sea, all in 
a flood of gold, as they walked up to 
the hall door ; it shone in slanting 
lines upon the round towers ; there 
was the ceaseless ripple of the wash 
of diminutive wavelets on the rocks 
and shingle. It was sea at calm. 

The sun was half hid below the 
horizon, another hour and starlight 
would be there; the long light was 
streaming over the water and land, 
and everything was still. 

“It is growing quite late,” Mr. 
Marsland' said, “and you must be 
very tired. I shall hand you over to 
Mrs. Bloxam, I think.” 

“Who is Mrs. Bloxam ?” 

“ Not to know her argues yourself 
unknown,” he answered, laughing; 
“ but seriously she’s the housekeeper, 
and you must get some food, and ie 
go to bed and sleep away all your 
fatigue, and be ready to look about 
you to-morrow. 

He pushed open the door, which 
had stood ajar, and held it for her to 
pass in. Some of the waste space at 
Scarisbrooke Castle lay in the hall; it 
was such a great, tall, wide place. 
Deer skins lay about for rugs; deer- 
horns and stuffed heads hung upon 
the walls; a great wide stone stair- 
case ran to one side, and doors opened 
off the other sides. An echo ran up 
through the house as Basil shut the 
hall-door sharply. 
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“Tm afraid you'll feel very lonely 
all by yourself in this wonderful fairy 
palace, won’t you ?” 

“Oh, no ?” 

But somehow the poor little soul 
was beginning to feel a little desolate 
as the night crept on, and she heard 
the echoes even of their voices and 
footsteps sounding far away in, as 
yet, undiscovered passages. 

All at once, like a jack-in-the-box, 
a side door opened, and a regular 
little fairy godmother of a woman 
stepped out into the hall] 

“Oh! Mrs, Bloxam,” Basil cried, 
and his pleasant voice sounded like 
half a dozen voices, as it echoed 
away, “here is Miss Yeldham.” 

Mrs. Bloxam made a grave little 
curtsey and inclination of her head; 
she looked so like a little old lady in 
her silk gown and dark cap, that 
L’estelle felt as if she ought to 
curtsey to her in return. 

* And Miss Yeldham is very tired, 
and very hungry,” Basil continued, 
looking on. 

“Miss Yeldham’s room is quite 
ready,” the starched, prim little housc- 
keeper said gently; “ will you please 
to walk upstairs, miss ?” 

“Thank you,” Lestelle answered; 
and the old shyness and timidity 
which Basil’s pleasant company had 
chased away, was stealing over her 
again. She turned to him and said, 
“Good-bye,” in a very frightened 
little voice. 

Mr. Marsland remarked it. 

“ Good-bye,” he answered cheerily, 
and he took a poor, trembling, 
frightened hand into his own big 
strong one; “ good-bye, I shall look 
over and see how you are getting on 
to-morrow.” 

And then he went his way into 
the sunlight, and Stella followed 
the little lady in black up the wide 
stone staircase. 


CHAPTER IV. 


DORCAS. 


In a pleasant London dining-room, a 
day or two after the events re- 
corded in the last chapter, Miss 
Dorcas Venning sat reading a letter 
from’ Mr. Marsland. Dorcas was a 
very pretty girl, blue-eyed, with 
peach-coloured cheeks, and much 


eurly golden hair, all fuzzing over 


er 
“ 


ead. 

hat does Basil say?” asked 
her aunt, laying down the paper and 
looking across the breakfast table 
through her glasses at her niece. 

“ Basil says nothing, as usual,” 
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that young lady answered; “he 
writes the worst letter of anyone I 
know.” 

“ Basil is a dear, good fellow, and 
worth all the foolish young fops one 
meets night afternight atthese absurd 
balls and routs. Does he say anything 
about that child ?” 

Lady Mary always spoke of her 
little niece, Lrestelle, as “that 
child.” 

“Well, he just says that she’s more 
like a frightened rabbit than anything 
else ; not very pretty, at least he 
thinks not, as if he didn’t know ; but 
very sweet, and very tender, and 
a great deal too thoughtful ; well, ’m 
sorry for that.” 

“Why so?’ Lady Mary inquired, 
helping herself to some butter. 

“ Because thoughtful people are, as 
a rule, very unlovable.” 

“On, Dorcas, what a shocking girl 
you are !” 
“Well, you know they are, Aunt 
Mary ; and I am so disappointed.” 
The girl cried, shutting up Basil’s 
letter, and pouting her pretty lips. 
“My love! why so ?” 
** Because I didn’t want her to be 
a blue, and thoughtful girls are always 
blues ; I wanted a little lap-dog of a 
child, that I could pet, and tease, and 
uarrel with sometimes, and grow 
ond of in time.” 
Lady Mary laughed. 
“What a fate,” she said, “to be 
petted and teased all one’s life.” 
“Ah! there it is, you never under- 
stand me,” Dorcas cried again ; the 
h colour deepening in her cheeks. 
“ If I loved a person, I should delight 
in teasing them, just for the pleasure 
of petting them afterwards. I should 
like to quarrel for the happiness of 
making it up. I should love them a 
thousand times better in the end.” 
She was young and impulsive, this 
girl who sat leaning her pretty round 
chin on her hand, and talking of love 
which she had never known, for she 
never teased or petted Basil, she never 
quarrelled with him, for the happiness 
of making it up afterwards, and so it 
is to be supposed that she didn’t 
love him either. Perhaps something 
of this caused the old lady opposite 
to check her suddenly. ; 
“ Dorcas, I will not have you speak 
so ; what would Basil say 1” 
ad Dorcas been a man, she might 
have said, “Basil be hanged !” just 
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then ; but being a young lady, she 


said nothing, but only pouted her 
— red lips again, and then applied 
erself to her breakfast. 

Miss Venning was not an ill-tem- 
pered girl, she was only impulsive 
and passionate, a dangerous nature 
that, liable to run into all kinds of 
extremes; she could be very stxon 
in love or hate, a-little thing could 
turn the current of her feelings, and 
make them run either in a kind or 
cruel course ; hers was a very large 
nature, one which time and ex- 
perience alone could mould into a 
good or a bad shape. Love could 
lead her where every other power was 
too weak todo so ; but that influence 
was as yet wanting in her life. 

“Are you going to ride to-day ?” 
Lady Mary inquired, turning the con- 
versation. 

“Oh, yes ; it’s the only thing to be 
done.” 


“With the Howards, of course ?”’ 

“Yes, with the Howards.” 

“ Anyone else ?” 

“Little Chaplin; we must ask 
him to Scarisbrooke when they are 
oo ; I should like Kitty to marry 

im.” 

“Kitty Howard is a pleasant girl, 
but he’s too good for her.” 

“Oh, Aunt! my dear little pet, 
aay there’s no one too good for 
her.” 

Lady Mary laughed. 

“What an enthusiast you are, 
Dorcas ; all your pets are perfect to 
you.” 

“Well, I haven’t many ; have I?” 

Lady Mary looked a little quizzical. 

“ Well,” she said, I don’t know, but 
to begin with ; there’s Kitty, or rather 
Catherine, if people would but call 
their children by their proper names ; 
there’s Laura Pulleyne,she’s another, 
isn’t she ?” 

“She’s charming, and no one can 
deny that.” 

“Well, to continue ; there’s Ethel, 
Tynte, and Fanny Hamilton and” —— 

“Oh, never mind them all,” Dorcas 
laughed, “ their name is legion.” 

“ All I wonder at is that you’re not 
afraid to bring so many charming 

oung ladies down to sweet romantic 
eer and Basil.” 

“T’m not afraid of Basil,” Miss 
Venning said, quietly ; truth te tell 
she felt almost provokingly secure of 
that steady country gentleman. Often 
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and often would the passionate girl, 
examining her own heart, acknow- 
ledge to herself, “I cannot love him.” 
The very fact of his being there as it 
were, made to be her husband, roused 
the spirit of contradiction within her, 
and prevented her loving him. She 
was satisfied to marry him, because 
she loved no one else; but once let 
Dorcas Venning learn what love 
really is, and that moment Basil, and 
the tame country life, and the quiet 
years with him will seem unbearable, 
full of bitterness; her nature is 
so intense, so warm, so passionate. 
But as yet she is not in love with 
anyone, and so she accepts her ready- 
made prospects complacently. 

It was in Dorcas’s nature to take 
fancies, to ride hobbies, and her pre- 
sent hobby was riding. Kitty Howard 
rode, so did Laura Pulleyne, so did 
all her other heroines, and as a 
matter of course, Miss Venning went 
every day to the park. She had 
pretty horses. What had she not, in 
fact, this happy young heiress? and 
there was something in the exercise 
which suited the buoyant part of her 
nature, and satisfied her craving for 
excitement. Poor Dorcas! that same 
craving for something altogether sa- 
tisfactory followed her steps always ; 
there was a want in her life, a want 
which the sight of happy little Kitty 
and her guardsman lover made 
greater. It seemed to Dorcas some- 
times when she saw them together, 
and watched their tender little billing 
and cooing, as though she was reading 
some new romance, something which 
she had never understood before. 
“So that is love-making,” the girl 
thought sometimes, as she saw pretty 
Kitty blush, and answer, whispered 
words, with sparkling eyes ; why was 
it that love was the one thing which 
she could not obtain? Basil was 
kind and grave, and thoughtful, 
but not loving like little Charlie 
Chaplin. Miss Venning went for her 
ride with her friends, and enjoyed it 
in her own enthusiastic way, tho- 
roughly; she came home elated; to 
her aunt’s question— 

“‘ Have you had a pleasant ride ?” 

She answered, with a smile, “ Oh! 
quite charming, Auntie.” 

She was still in her habit, while 
she spoke, and Dorcas had a glorious 
figure for horseback, so straight and 
supple, so shapely and graceful, she 
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had been for a long ride, and the 
flush which the exercise had given 
her was still in her face lighting it 


up. 

“And they have all promised to 
come this evening,” she continued, 
“Kitty, and Laura, and Mrs. Howard, 
Mr. Chaplin, and Mr. Howard, by- 
the-by, I forgot to tell you, Auntie, 
Mr. Howard was introduced to me 
to-day. He’s Kitty’s youngest bro- 
ther.” 

“ Tndeed, and what’s he like?” 

“Oh, very handsome,” Dorcas cried 
in her impulsive way. 

“Very handsome, and a younger 
son ; if I was a discreet chaperone, I 
think I should feel a little anxious, 
my dear.” 

Lady Mary was never made for a 
chaperone, I think, she was so blind 
to all kinds of small flirtation, and 
the dangers of tea parties composed 
of pretty girls and handsome younger 
sons. She spent her life knitting 
coloured wools into anti-macassers 
and counterpanes, in reading novels 
and writing letters, but she had no 
talent for gossip or scandal ; she had 
perfect faith in the engagement be- 
tween her niece and Mr. Marsland, 
quite an old-fashioned superstitious 
faith in Dorcas’s fidelity and Basil's 
patience. She never looked after her 
pretty niece to see that she didn’t 
flirt, the idea never entered her head 
that such a thing was possible ; she 
never tried to guard Basil’s fiancée 
from handsomer men, because Dorcas 
and Basil were like man and wife 
already to her, their engagement was 
such a sacred thing. 

‘* And so he’svery handsome, is he ? 
I suppose some of those foolish girls 
will be falling in love with him, and 
setting the relations on both sides at 
loggerheads about it. Laura Pul- 
leyne very likely, although she’s not 
very pretty either. Ethel Tynte has 
a fine figure and a pretty com- 
plexion, and Fanny Hamilton—well, 
she’s the most likely, she’s such a gay, 
smiling little soul ; but who can tell 
afterall, men’s tastes are so different ?” 

In all of which dreams Dorcas was 
ignored. Of course no honourable 
man could fall in love with her, be- 
cause she had a good, steady lover of 
her own living in the country. She 
may talk, and dance, and ride with 
this handsome younger brother of 
Kitty Howard’s; she may sing duets 
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with him, and, in fact, do everything 
but fall in love with him. Poor 
Dorcas ! I hope she’s a wiser, braver 
woman than Eve of old, and that the 
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very fact of that sweet fruit being 
forbidden to her won’t tempt her to 
taste it. 


CHAPTER VI. 


MISS MARJORY. 


Aut the land lay bathed in twilight ; 
all Dorcas Venning’s pretty gardens 
and pleasant fields, all the wide 
plain of the sea ; all Basil Marsland’s 
quiet farm, and fruitful land. A 
spring twilight, smiling on the 
flowers, and shining on the hedges 
and banks, bright with mallow, and 
yellow nightshade. Mr. Marsland’s 
house and farm lay a little way in- 
land ; the sea didn’t wash the beach 
close to the house, as it did at Scaris- 
brooke. The sea-breeze didn’t fan the 
trees, or steal in at open windows to 
fill the rooms with the smell of the 
brine; the dashing spray didn’t 
drench his garden, and little singing 
waves made no music with their 
incessant wash upon rocks and 
shingle, when all else was hot, and still. 
No, Basil’s home was a very quiet, 
silent one—a big brick house, with 
many windows, and many rooms, 
and almost all the rooms were empty, 
unused ones. There was a drawing- 
room, pleasant and cheery, waiting 
for Dorcas ; sofas, and chairs, and 
work-tables, all waiting for the mis- 
tress, who was so long in coming. 
When Mr. Marsland had left 
L’estelle in Mrs. Bloxam’s charge, he 
walked home, while the evening was 
fading, and he went by pleasant 
roads and lanes, through quiet places, 
by sweet-smelling fields, across 
meadow-paths. And his way lay 
thus. When he walked away from 
Scarisbrooke, he didn’t follow the 
avenue, ~ but crossed the slope of 
grass lying at the quiet side of the 
castle, aa walked down a gravel 
walk, all shady with close-growing fir- 
trees and evergreens. It wasn’t a 
long walk, and ended with a wooden 
gate, and he passed out on to the 
road. Down the road—silent now, 
with the fast-falling breath of night, 
dusk from the shadow of trees ; he 
went by a little old-fashioned cottage, 
with a tiny lawn and flower-garden 
in front, with a waste of fields be- 
hind, and the dim outline of moun- 


tains melting into sky. Allivy-grown 
were the walls of this little house, 
and among the ivy hung such crowds 
of bird-cages, larks, and linnets, and 
thrushes, were there imprisoned, and 
these birds seemed to flutter and sing 
when all the others were gone to 
roost in their nests among the trees. 
It was here that Miss Marjory kept 
her village school. 

Poor little Miss Marjory; hers 
was a sad story ; slie was a lady, she 
had known the luxury of living in 
a big house, and doing nothing ; but 
hard times came, when the pleasant- 
ness and freshness of this goodly life, 
was as yet new to her. Losses and 
death had left her all at once on a 
“barren shore,” with nothing to de- 
pend upon but herself and her own 
exertions. The brave little school- 
mistress toiled and lived through the 
weary months, the winter and sum- 
mer; already there were lines of 
care on her face, and gray was be- 
ginning to mingle with thedull brown 
of her hair ; but she never lost heart 
with this object to toil for. When 
the trees were green, and full of 
leaves and blossoms, when the birds 
in the cages and distant woods sang 
daily, “patience” they seemed to 
sing, “patience, the summer comes 
again, and another year is gone, and 
the end is so much nearer.” But for 
the long dreary school-hours, the 
ceaseless taxing of patience, the hope 
deferred, I think the school-mistress 
would have grown contented with 
her lot, with the place where her 
home was set, surrounded as it was 
with bright woods and fields, and 
pleasant places. But there was so 
much that was hard and dull in her 
life, so much that was unkind and 
ungrateful, that the very sunshine 
seemed to fall less kindly over her 
garden, and few cherished flowers. 

“ Good evening, Miss Marjory.” 

It was Basil who spoke. Basil 
Marsland, leaning his arms upon the 
gate, and smiling across it at the 
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school-mistress, who was at work 
weeding her flowers. She looked up 
quickly. 

“Good evening, Mr. Marsland.” 

“T might almost say good night,” 
Basil continued, “it’s growing so 
dark already.” 

“True, true,” she answered in a 
quiet dreamy voice, while she stood 
looking away down the dusk, silent 
road. She had come over to where 
he stood, he outside on the road, she 
within, in the cottage garden. “ The 
night creeps upon us, and the moon 
and the stars come out before I have 
had time to walk in the sun-light.” 

And all this she said in the same 
dull, dreamy voice, like one more 
accustomed to talk to herself than to 
others. 

“You should make time,” he said, 
cheerily. “The light and the sun- 
shine were given to be enjoyed, and 
the days are so long now ; your work 
is over at four o'clock. Isn’t it so?” 

She shook her head, and half smiled 
at his pleasant talk. 

“You half tempt me to forget,” she 
said, “but that I know that even 
these few moments are time belonging 
to other things, I should begin to 
think that after all I might make 
more of my life if I chose ; but in- 
deed it is not so.” 

The smile has died out of her face ; 
it is one of those painfully old- 
looking young faces, out of which the 
softness and light are gone. It is 
a thin, careful face, large-eyed—it 
may have been pretty long ago, but 
the prettiness is all gone now. 

“ You will think me very wicked, 
and ungrateful, Mr. Marsland, for 
speaking so, but sometimes the wish 
is almost greater than the duty to go 
out into the sunlight and spend a 
whole day among the fields and 
woods, forgetting my duties, to be 
quite free for a whole long day, and 
then—yes, then I think I should go 
to work with a better heart after- 
wards.” 

“Why don’t you take a holiday 
sometimes ?’ Basil reasoned still. 
“The children would be glad of it 
too, and work, as you say, would come 
easier.” 

But still she shook her head, look- 
ing away along the fast darkening 
road. 

“There are other things,” she said 
very gently. “There are duties from 
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holiday.’ 

And Basil knew what those duties 
were. He looked kindly at the poor 
careworn face—it came saddened 
to him after L’estelle’s fresh young 
one. What a life this was; what a 
strangely tantalizing, trying life, set 
in such dark, dull ways. 

“Well,” he said, standing up and 
streaking himself, “ I must be going, - 
the night is coming on very fast now, 
and I should be at home. Good-by !” 

He reached his hand to her across 
the gate, and she laid her own in it, 
and then he went, and the school- 
mistress stood watching him as he 
walked off down the road until the 
shadow hid him, and then, as though 
waking out of a dream, she started. 

“He is right,” she said, as she 
stepped gently over the garden grass, 
“he is wiser thanIam. I must work 
the works of Him that sent me while 
it is day, the night cometh when no 
man can work. Oh! Master, is the 
night so near ?” 

She had paused for a moment, her 
thin hands were close locked together, 
and in the large eyes two tears were 
shining. 

And Basil walked home, thinkin 
of an hundred things, of Dorcas, an 
Lestelle, and the poor tired little 
schoolmistress. And his thoughts of 
Dorcas were all pleasant ; for she had 
a way of smiling like sunshine, and 
her voice was as pleasant music, run- 
ning up and down; and her eyes were 
brighter and clearer than any one 
else’s ; and still while he thought he 
grew sad. For Lrestelle, with her 
grave young face, and pleasant words, 
seemed to creep in between him and 
his promised wife. How often in the 
aftertime did he walk home, along 
this quiet road thinking of those two 
women, comparing their lives. To- 
night there was something whispering 
in his heart, like a chiding, “ You are 
forgetting! you are forgetting your 
duty.” And the words seemed to 
whisper all about him; the school- 
mistress’s patient life seemed to 
waken them, and tell him that the 
wish was almost greater than the 
duty, to go out into the sunlight and 
be free! Free of what? of Dorcas 
Venning’s pretty smile and blue eyes, 
of her sweet voice ; and his promise. 
But Basil was tender, and true, with 
her as yet ; he was so honest that the 
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idea of growing to love any other wo- 
man never entered his head, he had 
never “looked to love,” because he 
was so bound. When the struggle 
came, when his dream all melted 
away, and he learn’t to know himself 
better, he found that he was not such 
a strong man as he had supposed him- 
self to be when he walked home 
on that still Juneevening, and listened 
to the chiding of his conscience, and 
answered—“ I never forget ; I shall 
always walk in the light, doing my 
duty by her.” Did some foreshadow- 
ing of the future, and what was to 
be, make him think more than usual 
on this evening? Something was 
troubling him, he was thoughtful, and 
his thoughts took an odd turn. When 
had he ever seen that sensitive 

icture-face before? Where had he 

eard the sweet dim voice, or looked 
into the blue-gray eyes, with the light 
from the sea, and from the sky in 
them? Whereindeed ? For L’estelle’s 
young life had all glided away in the 
old French chateau which he had never 
seen. Had he then in some previous 
existence known her ? Basil smiled to 
himself as he found his thoughts run- 
ning oftintosuch channels ;howDorcas 
would laugh, could she hear him, but 
then Dorcas laughed at everything. 
“Tt’s very odd,” Mr. Marsland kept 
saying to himself even when he was 
home and sitting on the low ledge of 
the window of his dining -room 
smoking acigar. “I have either seen 
her, or dreamt of her, I knew her 
the instant I saw her on board the 
steamer ; she quite startled me, when 
she looked up with the light in her 
eyes too; it’s either of two things, 
either that I knew her in some pre- 
vious existence, or that in the future 
she will influence my life somehow.” 
And this time Mr. Marsland forgot 
to be amused at his own wild theories, 
he even forgot Dorcas, and her musi- 
cal laughter; he went on smoking 
his cigar ; and dreaming the most ab- 
surd improbable dreams, while the 
starlight lay over everything, and 
Lestelle was sleeping like a tired 
child; in her tower overlooking the 
sea. For Basil’s conjectures were 
right, and she had two pleasant little 
rooms allotted to her, in a tower aJ- 
most built upon the rocks, so near it 
stood tothe sea. Such a little, snug 
sitting-room, an octagon room, with 
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windows looking three ways, “a 
study,” Mrs. Bloxam called it, and 
oombeel the bed-room, another octa- 
gon room, quite a little territory 
L’estelle thought. When it was quite 
dark, and she had had her solitary 
dinner, in a big gaunt room, hung 
round with solemn pictures, Mrs. 
Bloxam conducted her up the narrow 
winding stairs to her own room. 
All the house was still and silent, like 
the Palace ofthe Sleeping Beauty, their 
voices and footsteps made her heart 
leap up to her throat, they sounded so 
unreal, 

“What is that noise ?” she asked 
suddenly, pausing in the middle of 
the room to listen. 

“Tt is only the soughing of the sea, 
miss. The sea is just under your 
windows,” the housekeeper an- 
swered ; that English “miss” jarred 
on her ear after the perpetual “ made- 
moiselle” to which she had been ac- 
customed. 

“Shall I send some one to you, 
Miss Yeldham ?” the little lady in- 
quired standing, candlestick in hand 
in the doorway, ready to depart. 

A young lady without a maid was 
something quite new at Scarisbrooke. 

“No, thank you,” Lrestelle an- 
swered ; and then there came “good 
nights,” and finally she found herself 
alone. The first thing she did was to 
walk over and push open the window, 
and look out. A breeze had risen, 
which shook the lattice frames as 
she pushed them out. The starlight 
lay over the sea, in an hundred little 
reflected diamond stars, and theripple 
with the rising tide had grown into a 
wavy wash, which broke upon the d 
rocks, and made a plashing morn 
She understood then what Mrs. 
Bloxam had meant by “the soughing 
of the sea” as she looked and listened. 
As far as her eyes could travel was sea 
and nothing else, and her thoughts 
took wing, and drifted over it to the 
far off shores of sunny France ; and 
while she thought she forgot Basil 
and the fairy-palace, and remembered 
only the old chateau garden, and 
Nanon’s words “ Mademoiselle will 
come back,” and it was Dick who 
answered — Dick’s voice—the old, 
sweet, sad voice, speaking now across 
a great gulf, in that half gay, half 
serious’ tone of his—“No, never !— 
never again |” 
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SIGN-BOARDS AND TAVERNS. 


THE EARLIEST SIGNS ON RECORD. 

Trt last century the numbering 
of houses in streets was scarcely 
known in Europe. The directions 
to citizens on the outside of letters 
were, consequently, of a laboured 
and uncomfortable character. So were 
advertisements, of which the two fol- 
lowing, taken from the “Spectator,” 
original edition, are average speci- 
mens. 

“To BE Let, Newbury House, in 
St. James’s Park, next door but one 
to Lady Oxford's, having two Balls at 
the Gate, and Iron Rails before the 
Door, &ec., &c.” 

“At Her Houses, the Red Ball 
and Acorn, over against the Globe 
Tavern in Queen-street, Cheapside, 
near the Three Crowns, liveth a Gen- 
tlewoman, &c., &e.” ; 

The faculty of reading being far 
from universally diffused till com- 
paratively modern times, a tradesman 
considered it would be on the whole 
better to place an emblem of his 
business over his booth than his 


name. So early as the beginning of 
the Christian era, symbolic signs were 
adopted in Rome and other Italian 


cities. A bas-relief of a mule ina 
section of a mill was discovered in 
Pompeii, on the wall of a bake-house, 
and ofa goaton the frontof adairy. As 
might be expected, a shoemaker was 
gifted with better taste. He exhibited 
a cupid floating joyously in the air, 
his right hand balancing a half boot 
on his head, and his left doing the 
same duty by its fellow in free space. 
Two slaves supporting an amphora by 
a pole resting on their shoulders, in- 
dicated the residence of a wine mer- 
chant. In the work quoted below* 
is inserted an extract a Aristotle, 
and another from Athenzeus implying 
the existence of signs of some kind in 
ancient Greece. Aristotle’s words are 
(Problematum, x. 14.) “As with the 
things drawn above the shops, which, 
though they are small, appear to 
have breadth and depth.” Athenzus 
writes, “ He hung the sign in the 
front of his house.” 


There must be much vitality in an 
idea, when it survives a couple of 
thousands of years. We give an 
illustration, furnished by an able and 
still vigorous veteran among our con- 
tributors, J. W. C., in his Miscella- 
nea Literaria, D. U. M., August, 
1852. 

“ Before men could write they used 
symbols, beginning with an outline, 
probably suggested by a shadow on 
a wall. In the Borough of South- 
wark there exists still, or did very 
lately, an ancient sign-board over an 
obscure tavern, inscribed, THE OLD 
PICK MY TOE, but without any 
indicative meaning or delineation. 
What can this mean? Is it not pro- 
bably set up to replace a represen- 
tation of the Roman slave, who, being 
sent on some message of importance, 
would not stop to pluck a thorn out 
of his foot until he had completed his 
commission? On the now deserted 
and grass-grown high-road, between 
Birmingham and Coventry, which we 
have often traversed (in our earl 
military capacity) on a hot summer's 
day with thirsty soldiers, we were wont 
to halt at the quiet little village of 
Meriden. There may yet be perceived 
a sign, which has for centuries hung 
over the porch of a road-side ale-house 
on which in limning nearly obliterated 
by time and weather, may be traced 
an erect and prostrate pillar, while 
underneath is printed THE UP AND 
DOWN post. The solution of this is 
easy and palpable. Before the in- 
vention of mail carriages or carts, 
when letters were carried by eques- 
trian couriers the bearers of the up 
and down post met at this half-wa 
house, exchanged their bags, and eac 
went back again with considerable 
economy of time and trouble.” 


SIGNS FORMERLY A PUBLIC NUISANCE, 


What outcries would be heard in 
our cities and towns at the present 
day, and what a space of the public 
prints would be occupied by com- 
plaints from Pro Bono Publico, esq., 
and Mr. Viator, if from every house, 


* The History of Sign-boards, from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By Jacob 
Larwood and John Camden Hotten: with One Hundred Illustrations in Fac-simile, by 
J. Larwood. London: John Camden Hotten. 
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in every street, was found a strong 
bar projecting the legal distance of 
seven feet, and bearing a sign at the 
end of no puny dimensions. Fancy a 
narrow street, with ahorseman pacing 
along of a wet and windy day, listen- 
ing to the creaking and swaying of 
these boards, and dreading the loss of 
his three-cornered hat every moment 
from a hostile visitation of the corner 
of one of them. There was no such 
thing as the enjoyment of a street 
view with these pestilent quadrila- 
terals stopping the way, and on dull 
days the wretched space underneath 
must have been uncomfortably dark. 

The primitive sign of wine-drink- 
ing houses must have been a cluster 
of vine leaves, with the depending 
bunch of grapes. This, in cold coun- 
tries,andin modern times degenerated 
to the Bush, the utterer of the well- 
known proverb never dreaming of 
vine leaves or grapes when using 
it. Some publicans exhibited their 


ignorance to the painful extent of 
thrusting out a besom-head from a 
front gable. 

In the carefully compiled book al- 
ready quoted, the assumption of 
coats of arms, crests, and badges, for 


signs, is thus accounted for :— 

“In the middle ages the houses of 
the nobility, both in town and country, 
when the family wasabsent, were used 
as hostelriesfortravellers. The family 
arms hung in front of the house ; 
and the most conspicuous object in 
these arms gave a name to the estab- 
lishment amongst travellers, who, 
unacquainted with the mysteries of 
heraldry, called a lion gules or azure, 
by the vernacular name of the Red 
or Blue Lion.” 

In the article on chivalry in our 
number for last month, it was stated 
that a noble willing to extend hospi- 
tality to wandering knights or gentle- 
folk of any description, set a helmet 
over the entrance to his castle. That 
a nobleman should allow his city 
house or country castle to become a 
mere hostelry during his temporary 
absence, seems an unaccountable cir- 
cumstance. Itis very easy to account 
for a tradesman exhibiting a blue or 
red lion on his sign in honour of his 
own or his town’s patron. ‘ 

The following extract evinces the 
authors’ intimate acquaintance with 
their subject :— 

“As long as civilization was at a 
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low ebb, and competition trifling, 
signs were but of little use. A few 
objects typical of the trade carried on 
would suffice. . . . But as luxury 
increased, and the number of shops 
dealing in the same article multiplied, 
something more was wanted. Parti 
cular trades were confined to parti- 
cular streets. The desideratum then 
was to give to each shop a name or 
token by which it might be mentioned 
in conversation, so that it could be 
recommended, and customers sent to 
it. Reading was a scarce acquire- 
ment, so to write up the owner’s name 
would have been of little use. Those 
that could, advertised their name by 
arebus. Thus a hare and a bottle 
stood for Harbottle, and two cocks 
for Cox. Others, whose names no 
rebus could represent, adopted pic- 
torial objects. Everything on 
the earth and above it was put under 
contribution. Portraits of great men, 
and views of towns, treated with 
more fancy than truth, articles of 
dress, implements of husbandry, 
things visible and invisible ; every- 
thing, in fact, was attempted in order 
to attract attention, and gain pub- 
licity.” 

The number of artists being limited, 
there was, consequently, a sameness 
in the designs, and the ambitious 
shopkeepers vied in the length of 
their poles and the size of their 
boards to such an extent that a 
stringent order to be found in the 
Liber ‘Albus, 1419, was given, that 
no pole should project beyond seven 
feet, the danger incurred by the 
houses and by travellers riding 
through Chepe (market) being alleged 
for the necessity of making the rule. 

“ After the great fire of 1666, many 
of the houses that were rebuilt, 
adopted signs carved in stone, and 
generally painted or gilt, let into the 
front of the house beneath the first 
floor windows. But in those streets 
not visited by the fire, things con- 
tinued on their old footing, each shop- 
keeper being fired with the ambition 
to project his sign a few inches 
further than his neighbour. The 
consequence was, that, what with 
the narrow streets, the pent-houses, 
and the sign-boards, the air and light 
of the heavens, were well nigh in- 
tercepted from the luckless wayfarers 
through the streets of London. We 
can picture to ourselves the unfor- 
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tunate plumed, silken gallant of the 
riod walking in his low shoes and 
silk stockings through the ill-paved 
dirty streets on a stormy November 
day, when the honours were equally 
divided between fog, sleet, snow, and 
rain, and no umbrellas—be it remem- 
bered—with flower-pots blown from 
the pent-houses, and the streaming 
signs swinging over their heads on 
their rusty, creaking hinges.” ; 

Relief came in the seventh year of 
the reign of Charles II, when an 
edict forbade the thrusting out of any 
more poles with dangling boards, and 
enjoined the enseigne to be attached 
to a balcony or some convenient part 
of the house. This regulation, how- 
ever, was far from being strictly en- 
forced. 

The promenaders in Paris streets 
were incommoded at the same period 
by shuttlecocks six feet high, pearls 
as large as a hogshead, and feathers 
reaching to the third story. In 1669 
the municipal powers curtailed the 
dimensions of these pantomime pro- 
perties, and the poles which sup- 
ported them, but the observation of 
the order was not to be boasted of. 

Notwithstanding the inhibition of 
the poles and hanging signs they ex- 
isted in London to the middle of last 
century, and did much mischief in 
the interim. In 1718 a heavy sign 
in Bride’s-lane, Fleet-street, brought 
down tke front wall of the house to 
which it was attached, and thereby 
killed two young ladies, the king’s 
jeweller, and a cobbler. In 1761 M. 
de Sartines effectually rid the streets 
of Paris of the nuisance by causing 
the signs to be attached to the house- 
fronts. In 1762 London followed the 
good example, the work being inau- 
gurated in Duke-court, St. Martin’s- 
lane, Westminster. The innovation 
steadily made its way eastwards till 
it passed Temple-bar, and then the 
Corporation made reluctant submis- 
sion. 


MYSTERIES IN THE SCIENCE, AND IGNORANCE OF 
MODERN PROFESSORS. 


There was but a small portion of 
judgment or genius expended on 
many of the signs ; but ignorance of 
their original idea among later pro- 
fessors made sad havoe in any little 
consistency they might once have pos- 


sessed. A tradesman newly married 
would quarter his father-in-law’s arms 
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on his shield, and produce such 
bizarre combinations as the “ Magpie 
and Crown,” the “ Razor and Hen,” 
the “Leg and Seven Stars,” &c. 
The shovel and boat were appropri- 
ate as typifying lading and unlading, 
but a stupid fellow getting the idea 
into his head reproduced it under 
the title of the “Shovel and Boot.” 
A victory being gained at the mouth 
of Boulogne harbour in the reign of 
Henry VIII, the Boulogne Mouth 
became a favourite sign; but Jemmy 
Spriggs or Joe Stubbs becoming pro- 
prietor, and the original view of the 
harbour or the conquering fleet being 
burned or completely defaced by the 
effects of alternate heat and moisture, 
thought he was doing the fitting 
thing by getting painted an enormous 
mouth with a comely little bull walk- 
ing along the under row of teeth. 
Some Frenchman painted on his 
enseigne a beautiful woman found 
in a wood, getting written under- 
neath, “A la Belle Sauvage.” The 
picture itself having decayed, an 
Anglo-Saxon successor replaced the 
writing by “The Bell Savage,” getting 
these objects painted above in the 
village artist’s best style. The edi- 
tors quote a grant to Joan Frenssh 
of the “Bell Savage” on Ludgate- 
hill, under the title of “Savage's 
Inn” or the “ Bell on the Hoop ;” 
but that fact does not oblige us to 
give up the derivation alleged. An 
innkeeper named Bolton painted as 
his rebus a barrel with an arrow 
transpiercing it (Bolt, Tun). His 
successor of next century would pro- 
bably substitute a door bolt for the 
arrow. As a matter of individual 
taste we would not willingly see the 
cat and bag-pipes separated. There 
was in our nelghbourhood long ago 
a bright coloured effigy of puss stand- 
ing on a round stool, and appearing 
to blow dulcet sounds from that in- 
strument. It not only charmed our 
uneducated eyes but seduced many a 
rustic to test the qualities of the 
adulterated liquids sold within. 

The French “ Pique et Carreauw” 
(spade and diamond cards), set up 
at Newport, in the Isle of Wight, 
degenerated into the “ Pig and Car- 
rot.” Even in our own times, as the 
editor of Mr. Hotten’s slang diction- 
ary asserts, the statesman George 
Canning was divided into the “George 
and Cannon.” Our authors aay that 
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the “Blackamoor and Woolpack” 
were replaced by the “ Devil and the 
Bag o’ Nails ;” but we have long 
been under the impression that the 
original painting represented a Satyr 
and two or three Bacchaunals. 

The origin of the barber’s varie- 
gated pole is doubtful. Some say 
the head or poll in his window be- 
came by the ambiguity of the word 
the projecting article. Others that 
the white cylinder represents the 
arm of the patient to be bled, and the 
painted stripe the ribbon by which 
it was tied above the puncture. 

J. W. C., in his curious and plea- 
sant paper mentioned above, thus 
seeks to restore “ Decayed Intelli- 
gence” among some other enigmas 
still extant on tavern ensigns. 

The Goat and Compasses signifies 
“God encompasseth us.” “The Goat 
in Boots” (one of the best-drawn figures 
in Mr. Hotten’s book) looks very like 
aunion of the two celestial signs, 
Capricorn and Bodtes (a star follow- 
ing Charles’s Wain). “The Cock 
and Bottle” is (as many others are) 
an alteration from the French La 
Coquine Bouteille (the rascally bottle). 
“The Cat and Fiddle” resembles Le 
Chat Fidéle. “The Hog in Armour” 
is, perhaps, taken from “ La Hogue 
en Armes.” 

* A reference to heraldic bearings 


may elucidate many others. “The 
Goose and Gridiron” changes 


into the “Swan and Portcullis,’— 
crests of the Earl of Albemarle and 
the Duke of Beaufort. “The Hen 
and Chickens” is probably an altera- 
tion of the “ Pelican and Young,”— 
the crests of Lords Galloway, Scar- 
borough, and some other members of 
the peerage. “The Half-moon and 
Fiddle,” may be the crescent with the 
motto Fidéle.” 

If among the French there is in 
reality the “La Hogue en Armes,” 
we consent to the present authority ; 
otherwise we will abide by our long- 
held opinion that the original Hog- 
ginarmo (see Thackeray) was inten- 
ded to ridicule some stupid and large- 
bodied knight of the artist’s day and 
locality. 

We have alluded to the many signs 
borrowed from the French, but so 
disfigured that their first parents 
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would not recognise them. A Paris 
tavern-keeper put up an inscription 
which proved more attractive than 
the best-executed sign. 

“ Within is to be seen alive the 
celebrated Fabulous Animal, the off- 
spring of a rabbit anda carp.” Al- 
lured by this announcement you en- 
tered, and found yourself in presence 
of a contented-looking carp disporting 
in a tub of water, and an admirable 
jack-rabbit regaling on carrots and 
carrot-leaves. You looked about for 
the Fabulous Offspring, but, in his 
stead, the master of the house came 
forward, and announced with the 
gravest air possible— 

“ Ladies and Gentlemen, the won- 
derful animal is not to be seen at this 
moment. The great M. Cuvier bor- 
rowed him this morning, to exhibit 
him to the learned members of the 
Royal Academy of Medicine, but 
there are his father and mother.” 
And with a gesture as tranquil as his 
conscience, he pointed to the rabbit 
and carp. I observed some people 
looking at them very curiously for 
some time, and then muttering as 
they left the place, “ They certainly 
are different-looking from other rab- 
bits and carps.”* 


THE GREAT MASTERS IN THE ART, 

The locality selected by the London 
sign-painters of last century for their 
residence was Harp-alley, Shoe-lane, 
and there were produced really credit- 
able works of art. The coach-painters, 
who were in the habit of adorning 
their panels with coosbalie-umaaal 
pieces, were much in advance of 
the mere sign-painters, and when 
they exercised themselves on sign- 
boards, executed valuable pictures. 
Such was the Shakespeare, by Clark- 
son, formerly hanging in Little Rus- 
sell-street, Drury-lane, for which he 
was paid £500. A lion painted by 
Charles Catton, who was also one of 
the original Royal Academicians, was 
much admired, and long preserved. 
John Baptist Cipriani, also an R.A., 
was a coach-painter. Samuel Wale, 
R.A., painted a Falstaff, and other 
Shakesperian characters, for signs. 
His personation of the painting of the 


-poet himself hung in a richly-carved 


frame, which wassuspended by equally 


Par Alfred Delvau, Paris: 
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rich iron- work, and picture and frame 
glorified a tavern in the street just 
mentioned, till the decree was made 
for removing all such ornaments. 

Mr. Smirke, k.A., painted some 
signs in his life. Hoyarth painted 
“A Man loaded with Mischief” (7.e., 
a wife, a magpie, and a monkey), still 
to be seen at a tavern, 414, Oxford- 
street. Richard Wilson, R.A., painted 
the “Three Loggerheads” for an inn 
in North Wales. Mr. Harlowe, whose 
dashing paintings, some now living 
may have seen in exhibitions, having 
over-drunk and over-eaten his credit 
at New Inn-lane, Epsom, did a deed 
ascribed to Dick Tinto by Sir Walter 
Scott, @.e., painted a sign for his land- 
lord, not, however, without malice 
prepense. The front of the sign pre- 
sented Queen Charlotte (Caroline 1) 
as she mostly appeared to her lov- 
ing subjects. On the rere was af- 
forded such a view of the royal person 
as those enjoyed who held her train. 
The painter imitated Sir Thomas 
Lawrence’s gorgeous style, and wrote 
at the bottom, “T. L., Greek-street, 
Soho.” In his youth Sir Charles 


Ross painted the sign of the “ Mag- 
pie” at Sudbury ; and our present 


authorities vouch that Millais painted 
a “Saint George and the Dragon,” 
with a border of grapes for the Vid- 
lers’ Inn, Hayes, Kent. 

We have some instances of the 
practice among the Old Masters. In 
the museum at Basle are two pic- 
tures painted by Holbein, when a 
pe, as signs for a schoolmaster’s 

ouse. The “ Mule and Muleteer” of 
Correggio, now in the Sutherland 
collection, are said to have been 
painted foraninn. The same is re- 

orted about the “Young Bull” of 

aul Potter, now in the museum of 
the Hague. Watteau painted a sign for 
a milliner on the Pont Notre Dame; 
and Horace Vernet, according to some 
authorities, executed signs in his 
youth. 


BONNELL THORNTON'S GREAT EXHIBITION OF OUT- 
DOOR ART. 

Onthe 23rd of March, 1762, the wag- 
gish Bonnell Thornton opened at his 
own roomsin Bow-street, an exhibition 
of sign-paintings and wooden models, 
which excited much criticism both 
friendly and hostile. Every one had 
to pay a shilling in order to enjoy 
the joke. Whatever the professions 
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might have been, the mere object was 
to throw some sportive ridicule on 
the displays made by the Society of 
Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce. 
Hogarth contributed the “ Man 
loaded with Mischief,’ and others. 
We have not been able to obtain the 
names of the other artists, but those 
set forth in the catalogue belonged 
to the journeymen in the office 
where it was printed, O’Hagarty 
being a good double for Hogarth. 
To match the arrangement in the 
large exhibition where works of art 
were shoved into unsuitable berths, 
the catalogue announced that some 
of the admired works of the modern 
masters were to be seen in the pas- 
sage and the yard. 

There were many pieces in the 
collection which would find no en- 
trance into a modern exhibition, but 
they did not outrage the public taste 
of the day. Mr. Thackeray’s Marquis 
of Steyne, if he had then come to the 
years of indiscretion, would have 
certainly paid a shilling to see “THE 
Curiosity (by an unknown hand). 

we Ladies and gentlemen are 
requested not to finger them, as blue 
curtains are hung on purpose to pre- 
servethem.” Twocurtainsateach side 
of the chimneypiece strongly attract- 
ing Lord Steyne’s attention, he care- 
fully drew them aside, and found 
behind one a deal board with the le- 
gend “Ha, ha, ha!” and behind the 
other, a companion board inscribed, 
*“ He, he, he !” 

A square-toed visiter thorough] 
insensible to drollery, made the fol- 
lowing complaint to the St. James's 
Chronicle. He first mentioned his 
visit made with little hope of enter- 
tainment, and then divulged his griev- 
ance. 

“T did not imagine any set of gen- 
tlemen would have been concerned 
in a senseless attempt at satire, and 
along with it, the most impudent and 
pickpocket abuse that I ever knew 
offered to the publick.” 

“The Exhibition is really one of 
Signs, and those worse executed in 
general than any that are to be seen 
in the meanest streets. The busts, 
carved figures, &c., are of correspond- 
ing excellence, all of them being the 
very worst of sign-post work, and 
such as seem collected for an insult 
offered on human understanding.” 

Let us take a glance at a few of 
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these pieces which so moved this 
visiter’s ire, and the manner of their 
appearance in the catalogue. 

“Tae Goop WoMAN, a whole- 
length, but no portrait. By Sympson. 
(It is done from Invention, not being 
able to find anyone to sit for it.” The 
“Good Woman” was a favourite with 
thesign-painters,who thoughtit would 
spoil the design to give her a head. 

“Tae Irish Arms. By Patrick 
O’ Blaney. (N.B.—Captain Terence 
O’Cutter stood for them.)” These 
Arms were a special good pair of 
chairman’s legs. 

“ Goop Company : a Conversation. 
Intended as a sign for a tobacconist. 
By Bransly.” One of the “Good 
Company,” a common council man has 
fallen asleep with his head against the 
back of his chair. One of his friends, an 
officer, is lighting a pipe at his red 
nose, while the other, a doctor, is 
using his thumb for a tobaccostopper. 

“Foote in the character of A/rs. 
Cole;” a sign for a boarding-school. 
By Stainsley. The wit lay in the in- 
scription underneath—“ Young ladies 
educated here.” 

The projector and his assistants 
were so indifferent to censure, that 


they quoted the adverse criticisms in 
their own paper, and thanked the 
writers, accepting all as covert praise. 
This effectually stifled any new ex- 


losions. Their address to the public 
in justification of their accomplished 
design was very good of its kind. 
“The Society of Sign Painters re- 
udiate the idea that their exhibition 
is designed as a ridicule on the exhi- 
bitions of the ‘Society for the En- 
couragement of Arts,’ &c., and of the 
artists. There is nothing in their 
collection which will be understood as 
a reflection on any body or body of 
men. They are not in the least 
prompted by any mean jealousy to 
depreciate the merits of their Brother 
Artists. Animated by the same pub- 
lic spirit their sole view is to convince 
foreigners, as well as their own blinded 
countrymen, that however inferior 
this nation may be unjustly deemed 
in the other branches of the polite 
arts, the palm for Sign Painting must 
be universally ceded to us, the Dutch 
themselves not excepted.” . 
And so they consistently kept up 
the grave farce, never descending 
from that high station of mock 
dignity whose assumption so provoked 
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the wrath of their grave and respect- 
able opponents—men with constitu- 
tions impenetrable to a joke. 


POPULAR SUBJECTS WITH THE ARTISTS’ 
EMPLOYERS. 

The history now under notice pre- 
sents the effigies of a hundred different 
signs, of which we can notice but few. 
Kings’ and Queens’ heads have been 
at all times in requisition. Next after 
our own sovereigns, those potentates 
who in their day visited the country, 
were sure to obtain sign-board dis- 
tinction. Of all these, perhaps the 
most deserving of the honour was 
Christian IV. of Denmark, father of 
the consort of the British Solomon. 

“In July, 1606, the royal father-in- 
law came over on a visit, when the 
two kings began bowzing and carous- 
ing right royally, the court, of course, 
duly following the example. ‘I came 
here a day or two before the Danish 
King came,’ said Sir Jahn Harrington, 
‘and from that day he did come till 
this hour, I have been well-nigh 
overwhelmed with carousal and sport 
of all kinds. I think the Dane has 
strangely wrought on our English 
nobles ; for those I never could get 
to taste good liquor, now follow the 
fashion, and wallow in beastly de- 
light. The ladies abandon their 
society, and are seen to roll about in 
intoxication.’” 

Three portraits of the royal and 
drink-loving Dane existed till within 
thirty years of the present time, one 
adjoining the Old Bailey, and con- 
siderately left open all night for a 
harbour to the lowest and most 
vicious characters. 


SOME PARIS TAVERNS. 

London can produce very low houses 
of entertainment, and very low cha- 
racters frequenting them, but she 
must yield to Paris in this as well as 
other things. 

In one of the most wretched streets 
of the Quartier Mouffetard, viz., 
La Rue Neuve Saint Medard, stands 
a house of entertainment, the staple 
articles being salad and other edible 
greens, and eau de vie at a sou per 
glass. The Rue de Medard can boast 
of few unbroken panes of glass, and 
few street doors that own a lock. 

We have not succeeded in our in- 
quiries about the name of the sign of 
this cabaret de chiffoniers (rag pick- 
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ers), but there these outcasts to whom 
the use of soap is unknown, meet to 
discuss their luck or want of luck in 
the previous night’s and early-morn- 
ing’s excursions. Their basket and 
their crook compose their entire 
plant, and probably when the poison 
at a halfpenny a glass produces its 
fleeting exhilaration, they dream of 
jewels, and gold, and silver ware, 
which may at some dark or twilight 
hour recompense them for their long 
weary and profitless searches. It 
would require as much nerve as is 
possessed by the “ Casual Visiter” to 
enter the door of this cabaret, near 
which are deposited the baskets and 
crooks of the customers, sit at the 
table with them, smell the fiery 
liquid, and contemplate the yellow, 
unwholesome faces, the sordid beards, 
dirty clothes, and neglected hair of 
these men, who, after all, do much 
good by preventing the utter destruc- 
tion of articles thrown away. 

With the fragments of bottles they 
collect, other bottles are produced. 

Written on and printed papers be- 
come the white tablet, on which the 
editors of newspapers imprint anew 
their advices to an ignorant and head- 
strong public. 

The rags become paper fit to receive 
engravings. 

The old corks collected are cut 
down, and transformed into good new 
ones of a smaller size. 

The hair stripped from abandoned 
rabbit-skins, when not converted into 
chinchilla boas, ermine mantelets, or 
marten fur, tosave the white necks 
and shoulders of beauties from the 
biting cold, is worked into beaver 
hats. 

The despised ends of cigars become 
cigarettes for the gamins with whom 
the pipe disagrees, and who cannot 
afford to purchase the fresh article. 

The very crusts of bread rejected 
by the most indigent, become after a 
transmigration or two that ginger- 
bread on which children doat. 

Human bones become black paint, 
those of the inferior animals have 
better luck, they are worked into 
Seve and cane handles, dice, 

uttons, &c. 
Probably the sign if any is the 
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“Yellow Dwarf,” for they have no 
name for the liquor but Le /awne. 

Our authority for the interior 
economy of the Yellow Tavern, M. 
Alfred Delvau, does not say a word 
on the subject of the morality of the 
inmates, but he is outspoken enough 
on the frequenters of La Californie, 
situated between the Boulevard de 
Vanves and the Chaussée (causeway) 
du Maine. 

You approach this house of enter- 
tainment by a long muddy alley on 
one side of which is a sort of skittle 
ground, and on the other a row of old 
women, who distribute cups of a black 
liquid, to which they give the name 
of coffee, at a sou percup. Their 
little world is called the “ Kstaminet 
of the damp feet,” seats being looked 
on as superfluities. You enter the 
eating and drinking salon through the 
kitchen, which gives or removes 
appetite according to circumstance. 
Thesalon is both long and broad, and 
witnesses the following scale of con- 
sumption. Darly,—5,000 rations of 
beef, veal, and mutton, and eight 
casks of wine to assist the descent of 
the eatables. Yearly,—1,000 setiers* 
of haricots, 2,000 setiers of potatoes, 
fifty-five hogsheads of Orleans vine- 
gar, fifty-five hogsheads of salad oil, 
in the composition of which the fruit 
of the olive tree has very little to do. 

Eight sous entitle everyone who 
has secured a seat in this salon to a 
reasonable share in the comestibles. 
On the quality of the repast our in- 
formant does not give a decided 
opinion. He has seen convives when 
rising from table lick their fingers; 
he has heard others swearing by all 
the gods of old Lutetia that sun or 
moon shall never again witness their 
entrance into La Californie. 

The company, generally very badly 
clad, includes poor and honest 
labourers, soldiers, and every variety 
of rogue and trickster in Paris. Slang 
is much used, so is obscenity, and 
controversies are frequent. The 
cynicism that pervades the general 
soul of the assembly may be conveyed 
by the various modes of expressing a 

eighbour’s death :—‘‘ He has broken 
his pipe.” “ He has run away.” “ He 
has lost his taste for bread.” “ He has 


* A setier contains 132 kilogrammes. A cube nearly four inches every way is the 
litre, the standard unit of capacity. The full of this of pure water weighing about 2} 


lbs. is the kilogramme, th 
standard unit of lineal measure, 


e unit of weight. The metre, about 893 inches long is the 
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swallowed his tongue.” “ He has got 
a deal suit.” “ He has slipped.” “ He 
has spit out his soul,” &c. 

Perhaps the most miserable phase 
of the entertainment is the presence 
of young oreatures who glide among 
the guests, filch from their plates 
when their eyes are turned away for 
a moment, quit the place when they 
have procured a certain quantity, 
and sell the booty to their acquaint- 
ances on the outside. 

Employers occasionally enter this 
festive hall, pass from table to table, 
ask is anyone willing to work, and 
are generally answered by an expres- 
sive silence. 

What was more the rage in its 
day than the Mystéres de Paris, and 
how many British and Irish readers 
did it not fire with the wish to tread 
the narrow, dirty Rue aux Feéves in 
the cité, and enter the Lapin Blanc, 
and gaze on the ogre and ogress if 
still living, and seek for still fur- 
ther information concerning Prince 
Rodolph, and the schoolmaster, and 
the chourineur, and the other visiters 
of past days! Woe the while! in 
the early part of 1862, our inform- 
ant passing through the cité, found 
the Rue aux Feéves and the adjoining 
narrow streets a shapeless mass of 
stone, and plaster, and timber. 
Vive Napoleon I1I ! 

But before the poor White Rabbit 
had gone the way of all the Fere, 
M. Siives paid it a visit. The 
night was dark, the rain fell, the 
wind blew, the windows clashed, the 
signs, if there were any in a project- 
ing state, would have creaked dis- 
mally; but no brigand seized the 
visiter’s watch-chain, or knocked his 
hat over his nose, or shed a halfpenny- 
worth of his blood (raisiné in argot) 
on the pavement. The ogre appeared 
in a tranquil state of mind, plump, 
close-shaved, and with a casquette 
on his head of so sober a shape as 
would have procured him the Mon- 
tyon prize if not already granted to 
his other good qualities. The stuffed 
Rabbit looked rather dilapidated. 
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* Renowned White Rabbit, oh do tell me why 
We've been honoured by the visit of Gustave Leroi, 


[Oct. 


His poor red eyes had disappeared, 
and his only care seemed to be the 
row of bottles just under his perch, 
wherein were kept absinthe, sirop de 
gomme, parfait amour, vespetre, 
raspail, and eau de vie. Not a square 
inch of the walls was left uncovered 
by prints, images, and pieces of verse, 
ut together in honour of the White 
bbit. Among the productions of 
art were Eugene Sue side by side 
with some early Gaulish saint; M. 
Cremieux and Pierre Dupont, Fualdes, 
and Taglioni. Even the bust of 
Brutus graced the wall. He seemed 
to be lost in admiration, gazing on the 
venerable rabbit, but the effect was 
somewhat injured by a pair of spec- 
tacles on his nose and a gardener’s 
hat set rakishly on his thin locks. 
Very complacently did the host 
and hostess regard their mural 
treasures, and very sincerely did their 
guests sympathise with their com- 
raeew. hese guests were neither 
etter nor worse than the ordinary 
resorters of such places, but certainly 
there was no one among them drunk. 
The police had, long before this visit, 
cleared the cité of the worst con- 
ditioned birds of prey which it shel- 
tered. Visits of mere curiosity 
continued to be paid to it while 
it existed, and some romantic 
souls openly expressed their discon- 
tent at not finding more squalidness 
and more wickedness. A certain 
Gustave de Leroi having more openly 
than others expressed his contempt 
for the tame condition of the once 
ferocious animal which presided over 
the tapis franc, a friend of the house, 
but evidently an indifferent poet, 
thus expressed the general feeling of 
the customers and the smooth-faced 
host :— 
“Renommé Lapin Blanc dis-moi pour- 
quoi 
Nous avons eu la visite de 
Leroi, 
Il pensait trouver bras rouge et l’ogresse 
Dans cette antique et progressive Lutéce.”* 


Peter of Russia could take his share 
of fire water as wellas he of Denmark, 


Gustave 


He thought for to find red arm and the ogresse 
In this antique and progressive Lutéce. 


The ancient city of Lutetia was included within the two arms of the Seine, the present 
We have not attempted to improve the prosody, the punctuation, 
or the size of the letters of our indignant bard. The reader will (we hope) remark the 
facility which the original afforded to a literal translation and similarity of rhyme. 


boundary of the cité. 
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but then he did not devote the work- 
ing hours of his days to the bad prac- 
tice. When he had sawed, and hewed, 
and hammered enough all day, he 
and his comrades betook themselves 
to an inn in Great Tower-street, and 
guzzled, and smoked. The landlord 
ut up the “Czar’s Head” on his 
oard, and: there it remained till 1808, 
when a person named Ward acquired 
possession of it by getting a new one 
painted and set up in its place. 

Of course every successful general 
or admiral had his day on the sign- 
boards, a few touches on the face, and 
a new inscription underneath being 
all that was required to depose the 
obsolete hero, and install the popular 
one. Thus it was easy to convert the 
Duke of Cumberland to King Frederic 
of Prussia. But of allthe men of war 
of last century the Marquessof Granby, 
who died 1770, has longest maintained 
his popularity. His bravery and his 
excellent conduct displayed in Conti- 
nental wars entitled him to the dis- 
tinction. Under eighteen of his 
portraits poisoned liquor is dealt forth 
to the lieges at the present day. 

The booksellers of last century 
placed the heads of favourite writers 
over their doors. The inn-keepers 
much neglected these great names 
in literature, but their descendants in 
the present century have made an 
exception in favour of Lord Byron, 
who presides over sundry ale- houses 
in the neighbourhood of Nottingham. 
It was no solace to the latter serious 
ro of Sheridan Knowles’s life that 

is portrait adorned the front of a 
tavern 
garden. 

Paris has not forgotten her great 
performer Talma, tie contemporary 
of our Kemble, and intimate friend of 
Napoleon I, for presenting whose 
likeness too faithfully in the cha- 
racter of Sylla he incurred the dis- 
pm of the Restored Family. 

he Café Talma connects the Passage 
Choiseul with the Rue Neuve des 
Petits Champs ; there his portrait is 
still carefully and reverently pre- 
served. 

There in the early time of the re- 
naissance of the romantic school of 
literature, a couple of years after the 
Days of July, were to be found Alex- 
ander Dumas, Honoré de Balzac, 
Jules Janin, Tony Joannot, Frederic 
Soulié, Gautier, Alphonse Karr, and 


in Bridge-street, Covent- 
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many other writers and artists whose 
names are not familiar to English 
ears. The Alchimiste of Dumas was 
being represented at the Salle Vent- 
adour; Balzac was finishing his 
HLugénie Grandet, and Tony Joannot 
was employed on his “ Admiral Co- 
ligny.” These men of genius or talent, 
many of whom are now below the 
mould, assembled nightly at the Café 
Talma as near the bar as possible, 
from which the coarse pleasantries 
and buffooneries of Balzac and Antony 
Beraud would often drive the blush- 
ing mistress. Janin passed the even- 
ing playing chess, and Dumas was the 
centre of an attentive audience whom 
he kept engrossed with the recital of 
such “Foul Play” extravagances as 
soon after appeared in his Capitaine 
Pamphile. Soulié, who kept a timber- 
yard, was often in money difficulties. 
He was sometimes observed to take 
Dumas apart, and, after some 
whispering, the gar¢on would be 
asked for writing materials, and an 
order on the cashier of the Siécle then 
and there written by Alexander the 
Great, and handed over to the 
straitened timber and romance mer- 
chant. Tothe honour of both men, 
when a coldness arose between them 
in after days, it was Soulié and not 
Dumas, who revealed these secrets of 
private life. 

The heathen gods and goddesses 
were not without honour in the 
British publicans’ eyes, and Hercules’ 
Piilars, once supposed to stand on 
the confines of the world, distin- 
guished taverns on the outsides of 
cities. 

Our French neighbours, from whom 
we borrow plots of dramas, fashions, 
and other unconsidered trifles, had 
these heathen divinities at their com- 
mand at least as early as we. Stu- 
dents of poor Henri Murger’s sad 
biography well knew by report the 
café of which Momus enjoyed the 
patronage. It stood at the corner 
of the Rue des Pratres, St. Germain- 
) Auxerrois. 

We take for granted that our 
readers have read or heard of the 
literary and artistic Bohemians of 
Paris, penniless and but partially 
employed writers, musicians, and 

ainters, as yet unknown to fame, 
nalf starving yet disdaining to exer- 
cise any mere business in which 
letters or art did not enter. The 
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winter was cold, and the small band 
could neither laugh nor smoke in 
the public libraries. They would be 
warm in the police courts or the’cowr 
d@ assises, but they did not relish the 
miasma which had possession of the 
air in these buildings. The laying 
out of five sous on a demi-tasse of 
spirits would insure each man sitting 
room at the Momus or elsewhere 
during the day, but in their eyes 
five sous was a fabulous sum, to be 
afforded only by bourgeois and clerks 
in good offices. But poverty is the 
mother of invention and thus they 
accomplished their object. 

Joannes Guigard entered first, went 
up stairs, ordered and paid for his cup 
of coffee, his four lumps of sugar, and 
his petit verre. Murger came in, ra- 
pidly inquired “Is Guigard above ?” 
and ascended. To him succeeded 
Faucher, who cried out as he went 
up stairs “Is Murger here?” Wal- 
lon soon after making his appearance, 
hypocritically asked after Faucher, 
and soon. On good days they ran 
into the extravagance of a franc or 
twenty-five centimes (Is.). This did 


not at all meet the views of the host, 
but he respected literary men, and 


bore with them till some habitual 
customers, who spent liberally, found 
their comfort so completely deranged 
by the noisy, boisterous proceedings 
of the Bohemians, their songs, their 
jokes, and their saws,* that they 
quitted the house after formally 
warning the landlord, and explaining 
the cause. He incontinently sent the 
Bohemians about their business, but 
while preparing for adieu they ar- 
ranged the stools in a pyramidal 
shape, covered the pile with a green 
baize, gathered the billiard cues and 
iled them trophy-wise, and set a 
amp on the pyramid. During this 
preparation two painters set to work 
with chalk, and soon had the walls 
garnished with death’s heads and 
cross-bones. When the painting was 
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finished they lowered the gas to give 
the decorations the proper tone. 

This was trying enough to the poor 
host of the Momus, but he comforted 
himself with the hope of having seen 
the last of the Bohemians. He made 
a wrong calculation. His habitual 
customers having resumed their petit 
verres, and their café-cups, and their 
dominoes, some weeks passed in 

eace. Alas! one luckless day Momus 
eheld with blasted gaze ten Bohe- 
mians ascending the stairs, their open 
countenances indicating a friendly 
parting with him only the evening 
efore. The philosopher next made 
his appearance followed by six nurses. 
These were succeeded by Sylvius with 
six mutes in his train, and the upper 
room was soon inconveniently occu- 
pied by the united parties. But we 
mustlet Champfleury relate the sequel. 

“ * Ladies,’ said the philosopher, 
‘please take the trouble of seating 
yourselves.’ 

“* Allow me, Momus,’ said Sivius, 
‘to introduce to you six of my friends.’ 

* * Six croque morts /’t said the poor 
man. ‘Why you mean to destroy 
the character of the house !’ 

** * Gentlemen—ofticers of the fune- 
real displays,’ said Silvius, ‘ please 
take seats. Lady nurses, I must un- 
willingly disturb you. Take your 
places, one nurse between two officers 
of the funereal pomps. Momus shall 

reside. It is in his honour that I 
1ave organized this festival. What 
will you please to take, my friends ?” 
said he to the croque-morts. 

“* Wine ! answered they with one 
voice. 

“* And you, lady nurses ? asked 
the philosopher. 

“* Wine.’ 

*** Very well, Momus, I considered 
I would be giving you pleasure by 
bringing these amiable customers. 
We have done wrong by you before 
now, and must strive to repair it. You 
will take something with us.’ 


* These scies were stupid songs, sung in the ateliers in chorus, when the students 


wished to get rid of tiresome visiters. 


The lay being at an end they recommenced, but 


as Alphonse Karr remarked, “ A man would kill his father sooner than listen to the third 


repetition.” Here is a specimen :— 


“Quand trois poules vont aux champs, 
La premiere va devant, 
La seconde suit la premiére, 
La troisiéme est la derniére.” 


The reader will find other varieties of the scie in Alphonse Karr’s “ Folle Histoire,” an 


unobjectionable tale. 


+ Feeders on dead men’s bodies, ghoules in fact, a disrespectful sobriquet given to mutes. 
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“The terrified man did not answer 
a word. 

* * Momus, I here present you with 
a living antithesis. Mesdames the 
nurses, represent life ; Messieurs the 
officers of the funereal pomps, death ! 
Those assist at man’s entrance into life 
these at his exit. How many of these 
ladies have cradled geniuses whom 
the gentlemen have also cradled for 
their last sleep! Our twelve friends, 
male and female, never see man but 
naked—these at the beginning of life, 
those at the end.’ 

“¢* Wine !’ cried the croque-morts. 

“¢ Wine ! repeated the nurses. 

“© Messieurs the croque-morts,’ 
said the immovable philosopher. 

“*We do not like to be called 
croque-morts,’ said they. 

“T feel the justice of your ob- 
jections, messieurs the officers of the 
funereal pomps. Ladies, do you ob- 
ject to the title of nurses ? 

*** He, he, he !’ laughed they with 
sparkling eyes, and in a dry metallic 
tone. 

“*Tady-nurses, do you think you 
could be brought to like these gentle- 
men ? 

“*Oh, oh ! cried they with repug- 


nance. 
“* Wherefore this dislike? These 
entlemen enjoy a state of perfect 
Fealth. Death, that old beggar, re- 
spects them. In the time of the 
cholera it was remarked that the 
croque—lI beg pardon—the officers of 
tlhe funereal pomps ,were as sound as 
oak.’ 
“* Wine! we wish fora drink. You 
are making foolsof us,’said the croque- 

morts. 

““* Wine !’ shouted the nurses. 

“* Messieurs, my friends, you call 
for wine ; you are fully entitled to 
do so, but at present I will not allow 
you to taste Noah’s liquor. Wine 
stupefies, renders its victims ferocious. 
We have to enter on serious labour 
immediately, and must preserve our 
faculties intact. I propose two liquors 
in honour of your profession—BEER* 
and MILK!” 

“The croque-morts and the nurses 
roared. 

“We shall not force you, gentle- 
men and ladies, to drink your own 
a. Let the croque-morts 

rink the milk, the nurses the beer.’ 
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“No !’ cried out both parties with 
much earnestness. ‘ Wine, Wine !’ 

“* Momus, please let the company 
have twenty-four bottles of beer, 
twelve of milk.’ 

“*There is no milk in the house, 
gentlemen.’ 

“*There is plenty in the dairy at 
the corner. But before you go down, 
Momus, give us all the kiss of peace.’ 

“The poor tavern-keeper fell back 
in his chair nearly insensible. 

“© You are worthless fellows,’ cried 
the croque-morts, ‘ you promised us 
wine.’ 

““* Cursed (sacrés) brigands !’ bel- 
lowed the nurses ; ‘ wine!’ 

“Those who are not satisfied with 
beer or milk,’ said Silvius, ‘ may take 
them mixed. Work before pay, mes- 
sieurs the croque-morts. You are 
not called in to do nothing. You must 
first of all inter the Café.” ’ 

“The coffee-house man was in a 
cold perspiration. 

“* Mesdames the nurses shall be 
the recompense of the croque-morts ; 
each man may espouse whichever 
woman pleases him most.’ 

“At this moment the gargon ap- 
peared with the refreshments. 

“© Garcon, is the milk hot ? 

“* Yes, monsieur.’ 

“Ts the beer hot also ? 

“The garcon imagined he was in a 
dream. 

‘** Heat all in the same vessel.’ 

“ Both croque-morts and nurses here 
rose like one man, and with loud 
shouts, rushed on Silvius. His 
friends endeavoured to defend him, 
and a frightful melée ensued. The 
poor host disappeared, his hair 
whitening as he went, and nurses, 
Bohemians, and croque-morts, wrest- 
led, rolled, shouted, and abused each 
other. The Kirmesse of Rubens, with 
its joyous tumult, could alone give 
an idea of this disorderly fray. 

“The guard came and arrested 
Schaun, Silvius, and the philosopher. 
They passed the night at the station 
but the next day poor Momus sold 
his house.” 

This mustnot be taken as an amus- 
ing scene of a novel. It may have 
been slightly coloured, but belongs 
not the less to a matter-of-fact narra- 
tive. Humorous as it reads, it 
shows a considerable amount of in- 





* There is here in the original a play of words on Biére, which stands for a coffin as 


well as for that particular liquor. 
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justice and want of. feeling on the 
part ofthe Bohemians towards tlie 
good-natured host, who had acted 
unwillingly in the matter of their dis- 
possession. 

If the tavern-keepers of Paris are 
not learned in the classics, the greater 
_ have read 7'élémaque. It wasa 

appy idea which entering into the 
brains of one of them, resulted in the 
establishment of the “ Isle of Calypso” 
at the junction of the Rue Dauphine 
and the Rue du Pont de Lodi. And 
there the silly youth of Paris throng 
to be served with absinthe (a spirit 
flavoured with wormwood) by Ca- 
lypso’s nymphs, the goddess herself 

residing at the bar. Of the qual- 
ities of this poisonous beverage so 
largely consumed by young gentle- 
men, actors of small merit, commis- 
sionnaires, and disreputable people in 
general, M. Delvau thus speaks— 

“This is a terrible and befooling 
liquor. The drunkenness which it 
induces, resembles no other. It is 
not the heavy drunkenness of beer, 
the fierce drunkenness of eau de vie, 
the jovial drunkenness of wine ; your 
feet are taken from under you at the 
first stage, the first glass. It attaches 
to your shoulder, wings of tremend- 
ous extent, and you depart for a 
region, without frontier, without 
horizon, but also without poetry or 
sun. You believe you are hastening 
to the infinite, like all great dreamers, 
and you merely reach the incoherent, 
like other great ruminants. Dreamers 
are explorers, and they always bring 
us back something from the realms 
of the ideal ; but what do the votaries 
of absinthe bring us from the Sahara 
of their drunken torpidity ? Nothing, 
or worse than nothing.” 


SIGN-POST HEROES. 

The clothier, Jack of Newbury, 
(Temp. Henrici VIIL) kept at work 
a hundred looms in his house, each 
attended by a man and boy. He 
feasted King Henry VIII. and Queen 
Katharine at his little place in New- 
bury, built the greater portion of the 
church, and at the head of a hundred 
of his own men, fought at Flodden 
under Earl Surrey. He died Febru- 
ary 15, 1519. Thomas Deloney, the 
ballad-writer, published an apocrf- 
phal life of him, thus entitled :— 

“The pleasant History of John 
Winchcomb, in his younger Days, 
called‘ Jack of Newberry,’ the famous 
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and worthy clothier of England ; de- 
claring his Life and Love,together with 
his charitable deeds and great Hospi- 
talitie. Entered in the Stationers’ 
Book, May 7, 1596.” 

The worthy clothier’s effigy is still 
to be seen on asign post in his native 
place, and on another in Chiswell- 
street, Finsbury-square, and his life 
fills a popular chapter-book. The 
good clothier well merited this post- 
humous honour. 

Characters in the works of Sir 
Walter Scott, Charles Dickens, and 
J. F. Cooper, figure on signs in the 
northern parts of England ; but the 
south having less poetry and romance 
in its composition, scarcely exhibits 
one. Toby Philpott, whose name 
alone should ensure him an appear- 
ance on three-fourths of all sign- 
boards, was the name under which 
O’Keeffe immortalized Mr. Paul 
Parnell of the Ewes’ farm-house, 
Yorkshire. This thirsty farmer and 
grazier drank in his day £2,000 
sterling’s worth of Yorkshire stingo 
out of one silver goblet. At 2d. per 
goblet, mighty was the flood that 
coe down Mr. Parnell’s throat. 

te purchased sign-board fame at a 


high price. Players from the days of 
Dick Tarlton have been a species 
carefully selected (i-la-Darwin) for 
the honour of promotion to the sign- 


posts. Joe Grimaldi being appar- 
ently the last of the glorified. 

While mentioning the signs, it 
would not be just to neglect the fare 
furnished at some of them. Pontack’s 
Head, Christ’s Church passage, 
opened soon after the Restoration, ex- 
isted till 1780, when it was pulled 
down. The dinners varied in price 
from four shillings to a guinea. Dis- 
bursers of the larger sum were served 
with Birds’ nest-soup from China, 
ragouts of fatted snails, bantam pig 
one day old, stuffed with hard row 
and ambergris, French peas stewed 
in gravy, with cheese and garlic, an 
incomparable tart of frogs and forced 
meat, chickens, en surprize, only two 
hours out of the shell, and similar 
dainties. Pontack owned some vine- 

ards near Bourdeaux, and brought 
french wines intofashion. We must 
here quote a few appropriate lines on 
the subject ofsign-board popularity :— 

“Only a few of what we have 
termed historical signs, outlive the 
century which gave them birth. If 
the term of their duration extends 
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over this period, there is some chance 
that they will remain in popular 
favour fora longtime. Few living 

ublicans know anything about the 
Mesetees of Granby,Admiral Rodney, 
or the Duke of Cumberland, yet their 
names are almost as familiar as the 
‘Blue Lion;' or the ‘Green Dragon,’ 
and have indeed become public-house- 
hold words. Once that stage past, 
they have a chance of continuing 
another century or two, when the 
heroes themselves are so forgotten, 
that the mystery of their names be- 
comes their recommendation, such 
as the ‘Grave Morris,’ the ‘ Will 
Somers,’ the ‘ Jack of Newbury,’ &c.” 

Such, in Ireland, is the heroic figure 
of King Brian, whom modern painters 
delight to present witu .. modern gold 
crown on his head, a back and breast- 
plate brassards, and elaborately paint- 
ed cuisses and splints on his thighs 
and legs, though the only defensive 
armour the brave and politic prince 
ever bore, was probably a lorica of 
leather, covered with metal scales, a 
buckler, and helmet. King Alfred 
has not yet given up possession of an 
alehouse sign near the “ White 
Horse,” in Berkshire. 


THE ARTISTS NOT STRONG IN NATURAL HISTORY. 


Inn-keepers or their artists are not 
expected to be as learned as heralds ; 
but they took the heralds for their 
guides ; so the presenting of unicorns, 
cockatrices, &c., and putting a coat 
of indigo on the tawny lion is very 
excusable. During the golden age of 
signs, shavings from the horn of the 
unicorn were considered sovereign 
in many disorders, even a detector of, 
and antidote to poisons. There was a 
pretty legend connected with the 
much longed-for animal. In those 
far-off countries (not even discovered 
by Gulliver) in which the race lived, 
a person desirous of capturing one, 
prevailed on some virgin of his ac- 
quaintance to sit on 4 bank in some 
of its haunts. The moment the uni- 
corn saw her he came, and laying his 
head in her lap, fell asleep. Thus he 
was at the mercy of his foe. We do 
not praise the virgin for acting the 
shabby part of decoy to the noble 
and confiding animal. 

Thecockatrice occasionally occurred 
on sign-boards, but the heralds are not 
to be censured for his genealogy and 
birth. These are got from the old vo- 





lume of the Bestiaria,a copy of which 
may be consulted in the Bibliothéque 
Royale, Brussells, 10074. 

A cock having passed seven years 
of life, finds to his great annoyance, 
that he is incumbered with an egg, 
which he prepares to lay with all 
possible speed. Having made a com- 
fortable nest for himself on the ma- 
nure heap, he sits day after day, but 
it is some time before he is relieved. 
The toad watches him, and comes 
every day to the nest to hatch the 
egg when the cock goes away, being 
urged on that duty by instinct. When 
she at last gets possession of the 
prize, she carefully tends it, and her 
labour is rewarded at last by the 
production of an animal, the upper 
portion a cock, the lower a serpent. 

A world of information such as 
the above fills the stout volume of 
upwards of 500 pages, put forth by 
Messrs. Larwood and Hotten. They 
have arranged their subject in divi- 
sions including comic signs, heraldic 
and emblematic do., those illustrat- 
ing ranks and dignities, natural his- 
tory, Bible history, trades and pro- 
fessions, geography and topography. 
Slight and apparently trivial as the 
subject is, there has evidently been 
a great amount of care bestowed, and 
much industry exercised, and many 
patient researches made during the 
collection. The labour did not cease 
then, for something like a history of 
the institution from the earliest times, 
had to be made, aided by a judicious 
classification of the abundant mate- 
rials. All these essential conditions 
have been complied with, and a work 
produced which will leave no one 
an excuse to take up the subject 
again. The illustrations faithfully 
present the often preposterous draw- 
ing of the originals, and are of course 
valuable in proportion as they do so. 

M. Alfred Delvau, who has fur- 
nished us with some of our Paris sign- 
lore, born in Paris, 1825, was secre- 
tary to Ledru Rollin in 1848. He 
made his début in 1850 by the 
comedy of Le Roué Innocent in 1850. 
He is the author of Histoire de la 
Révolution de Fevrier ; Les Barriéres 
de Paris; Histoire de la Campagne 
d’Italie, and some novels which we 
would scruple to recommend till we 
had readthem. He has largely con- 
tributed to the comic literary journals 
of Paris. 
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CHAPTER LXIV. 


TWO OLD FRIENDS MEET. 


Tuts evening, at Guildford House, 
Alfred Dacre turned up as usual. 

When he entered the drawing- 
room, Julia Wardell had not yet ap- 
peared, and Laura was seated in her 
usual place near the window. 

Old Mr. Parker was sipping his 
coffee in the library in the agreeable 
company of Mrs. Wardell. 

thought you’d come up stairs,” 
said Miss Gray. “So I left my 
cousin Julia for a few minutes to 
take care of our good old friend, Mr. 
Parker. I wrote to tell you—I sup- 
pose you got my note—that he was 
coming.’ 

“Oh, yes, thank you very much.” 

“ And that we should give him his 
tea in the library, as you did not care 
to meet him,” she continued. 

“T’m so sorry you should have put 

ourself at all out of your way, but 
it is better I should not meet him 
just now.” 

“ And he was talking of going away 
when I came here, a few minutes ago, 
so I am sure he’s not going to stay 
very much longer,” said she. 

here was somehow a little con- 
sciousness, and a constraint also, in 
aed meeting. They were talking, 

as yet, very like mere acqu: aintance, 
or, at least, very cool and care sless 
friends, yet he could not discover in 
her reception of him any marked 
change. He fancied that if there was 
any alteration, it was that there had 
ore just that slight but appreci- 
able change of tempe rament which is 
perceived within the half hour after 
sunset on an autumn evening—a faint 
chill. 

A little graver—her wise little head 
perhaps a little more cogitative than 
usual—atill there was nothing to 
alarm him, for there was the soft 
blush, and in her eyes was that liquid 
fire which poets describe. 

He sat beside her, and he said in a 
very low tone, “ You are not vexed, 
—you are not sorry that I came ?” 


“No, indeed—no, Mr. Dacre—I 
should have been very much vexed if 
you had not come. I should have 
thought it quite unaccountable, and 
very unkind.” 

“T was so afraid, I thought I had 
done something to give you pain.” 

2 No, no;I should have told you 
80. 

“Then, you regret-—oh do you re- 
gret—having allowed me to speak 
even the few words I said yesterday ?” 

“T have been, since then, more un- 
happy, but also, I think, more happy 
also, ever so much happier. But I am 
in a labyrinth ; I have lost my way, 
and I have been silent. I have been 
troubling myself with the thought 
that you might have fancied I had 
said that which I never meant to say, 
for I do not know whether I shall 
ever like anyone on earth more than 
as a very good friend. 1 hope you are 
not vexed with me, Mr. Dacre ; but I 
could not bare to appear to mislead 
you, or to appear to have said more 
than I meant.” 

“No one, Miss Gray, could ever 
misunderstand you. But, oh! do not 
mistake me, and add to your warning, 
words that mean despair.” 

“T have said nothing —I want 
you to understand that I have said 
nothing; and will you stay here until 
Julia and I can come up; you are not 
to go away, you know—lI caine up to 
prevent that, you must not think 
it, I'll think you are vexed with us if 
you do. Poor old Mr. Parker—he’s 
so good. He has been so kind and 
patient with me ; and I know he can’t 
understand me—I hardly do myself 
—about that miserable affair, that we 
must be kind to him, that is all, 
which is not very much—that is in 
my power, I like him so much; I 
like him so very much. He gays he 
is writing some work, and he was 
looking at the French folio engravings 
of eastern cities and scenery, with so 
much interest that I told him to come 
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as often as he likes, and I intend to 
make him go to Gray Forest next 
month, when his little holidays begin. 
But till then don’t be uncomfortable, 
or fancy that you are likely to meet 
him here, for he shall have the library 
to himself; and you know you can't 
meet, and he goes home so early, in fact, 
just about the time you usually come. 

half blame myself, I was so afraid, 
after I had done it, that you might 
think there was danger of his meeting 
you here.” 

So spoke Miss Gray, and paused, 
looking at him. 

*“T have to make a call, very near 
this, merely a word or two, and [ shall 
be back again. I looked in to say so, 
and it turns out luckily, for old Mr. 
Parker will have gone away by that 
time. In a day or two it won't 
matter whether [ meet him or not, 
but just at this moment it would not 
do, so, for half an hour, I say good- 

ye.” 

As Dacre walked down the steps 
he said to himself, with a dissatisfied 
laugh— 

** How oddly things turn out—this 
good old simpleton is about to become 
a fixture here, and I must sooner or 
later meet him face to face. I hope 
he won’t lose his wits. He’!l precipi- 
tate things a little, I dare say, and 
whether for good or evil, I can’t con- 
jecture. What a world! To think 
of me, of all men, gliding off my path 
into this desperate romance !” 

He glanced toward the library 
window, and sighed. 

“Tf something like this had come 
earlier; but what is vainer than 
regret? There might have been a 
happy life, but asit is, I scarcely dare 
look at it, for what good remains ex- 
cept the melancholy glory of self- 
sacrifice ?” 

In this there was, of course, some- 
thing of that self-conceit in which, 
like other young men, he was princi- 
pled. But in his heart the ruling 
idolatry is declining—“ the great god 
Pan is dead ”—and a truer and holier 
worship is superseding the selfish 
superstition which had burnt a per- 
petual incense, and offered up so 
many sacrifices before his own hand- 
some image. 

Along with the opening of a nobler 
nature, there opens a deeper melan- 
choly—a loftier heaven, a profounder 
abyss. This young man, yet old in 
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the world’s ways, bright, cold, and 
trenchant, as a beautiful steel weapon, 
was at first shocked, and then per- 
plexed by the discovery that he had 
a heart—that in a barren field he had 
found a treasure, for which no 
imaginable price was too great. , Da- 
cre’s carriage stood scarcely thirty 
yards down the short avenue; as he 
loitered on the steps in his dream, he 
fancied that he heard the library 
door opened, and with a sudden re- 
collection he ran down the steps, got 
into his carriage, and drove away. 

In the meantime, in the library Mr. 
Parker had re-established himself in 
his chair, and was entertaining the 
ladies with a plan he had conceived 
of exploring the upper extremity of 
the Red Sea by means of diving-bells, 
and a competent troop of navvies, for 
the purpose of bringing to light such 
relics of Pharaoh’s host, as he was 
prepared to show, cheniically and geo- 
logically, must still lie, very nearly 
uninjured, under the deposit. 

Half an hour, nearly, had passed 
pretty much in this kind of discourse, 
when the servant, to Miss Gray’s se- 
cret relief, came in to inform Mr. 
Parker that a man living in his parish 
had called to beg he would return to 
visit a dying person, and saying that 
he had got a cab outside the gate, and 
would wait there for Mr. Parker. 

“Hadn't he better tell him to bring 
his cab to the door ?” said Miss Gray. 

But Mr. Parker said no. He pre- 
ferred walking down, and would bid 
hisfriends good night, now—and 80 at 
last was quite gone. 

On the steps where Dacre but ashort 
time before had stood in his solilo- 
quy, the old clergyman also paused, 
and from that platform for a moment 
looked up in silent adoration upon 
the myriad shining stars that gleamed 
through the dark blue space above him, 
the manifestation of the Creator’s glory 
and power illimitable, and in the 
sublime and tender rapture of that 
expansion the good old man walked 
down the short but shadowy avenue, 
and having emerged from the gate, he 
looked to theright and to the left—but 
saw only one figure—that of a gentle- 
man with a short cloak on, who was 
walking toward him, but with the air 
of a man bent on a more distant rout 
walking at a firmer and more rapi 
pace than a mere lounger waiting for 
an arrival. He approached and passed 
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him hy without a symptom of obser- 
vation or recognition. So there was 
no one awaiting him, and no sign of 
a cab. Mr. Parker walked slowly 
down toward the main Brompton road, 
looking out as keenly as he could for 
the person who had summoned him to 
return to his duties. 

He had not walked forty steps 
when he was overtaken, and a hand 
from behind was gently laid upon his 
shoulder. 

“Running away from me, Mr. 
Parker ?” said the voice in an under- 
tone. 

Mr. Parker halted and was silent, 
peering with wrinkled brows earnestly 
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in his face, but that face was some- 
what muffled, as well as shaded by 
his broad-leafed hat, and the night 
was dark. 

““You—did yow call for me ?”’ in- 
quired the clergyman. 

“Yes, this moment, a sick call, a 
sick parishoner ; let’s come on to that 
lamp at the corner, where we can see 
one another.” 

The clergyman paused, still looking 
at him, and he said, hesitating— 

“Tt is very odd—but certainly, sir, 
let us go.” 

And as they walked, he involun- 
tarily peeped more than once at his 
companion. 


CHAPTER LXV. 


COLLOQUY. 


“JT pec your pardon,” said Mr. 
Parker, whose curiosity was excited ; 
“but may I ask, am I acquainted 
with you, or have I ever been ?” 
“Yes, sir, you once were, and I 
hope to restore myself to your recol- 
lection, when we reach that lamp ; but 
I have one stipulation to make.” 
“Very good, sir,” said the clergy- 


man. 

“ And that is, that you don’t utter 
my name,” said the person who walked 
by his side. 

“Not to mention your name ?” re- 
peated Mr. Parker. 

The stranger stopped short. 

“No, not to utier it, not to speak it 
now, or after. If you promise this 
as a Christian man I'll go on, but if 
you hesitate, I turn about and you 
shall see me no more.” 

“ Sir, I do make you the promise ; I 
think you have a perfect right to 
exact it; and pray what is your 
name ?” 

“T don’t mean to mention it.” 

“Are you, sir—are you a Mr. 
Dacre?” asked Mr. Parker, again 
hesitating, and speaking in a very low 
tone, but with a species of excite- 


ment. 

“T'll first try whether you recog- 
nise me, please ; I don’t want to say 
my name, if it is to be avoided, for 
stone walls have ears ; and observe, I 
hold you strictly to your promise.” 


“Of course. I only meant to ask, 
are you related to Mr. Alfred Dacre, 
son of Mr. Dacre, of Chizeldon ?” 


“We shall have light enough, in 

one minute more, to answer your 
question without speaking, if you 
will only have the goodness to walk 
on.” 
“Tf you were to raise your voice 
ever so little, I think I should guess,” 
said Mr. Parker, still hesitating. “ It 
isn’t curiosity, sir, it is that there 
were some unpleasant things ; and in 
fact, I should prefer, if any meeting 
is to take place between any member 
of that family and me, that it should 
not occur in this way. It should be, 
sir, for very many reasons, a little 
more formally.” 

“ At the lamp at that angle, sir, we 
can see in both directions, and all 
around. I have only a few words to 
say, but I should like to see that no 
one else is near, and as to meeting 
more formally, as you say, I don’t 
think I shall mind it.” 

“T said, sir, what was in my mind, 
I think, if there is anything to talk 
over, it had better be in my house, 
or anywhere else, where a quiet inter- 
view may take place. But I am 
speaking hypothetically, and in any 
case, rather than part with you as you 
alternatively propose, you can of 
course talk to me here, ‘or where you 
please.” 

He had by this time come close to 
the lamp which he had already in- 
dicated as their halting place. It 
stood where the dead wall overtopped 
by trees, under the foliage of which 
they had been walking, made a slight 
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angle, affording a clear view up and 
down the narrow road, and shedding 
light enough to prevent a surprise 
by either approach. 

“Don’t mind naming me, Mr. Par- 
ker; but it does seem odd you don’t 
know me. Now, sir, look—here I 


He threw his cloak backward a 
little upon his shoulders, and raised 
his hat. It was Alfred Dacre who 
stood before him, smiling. He even 
laughed a little, as Mr. Parker 
stepped a little tremulously back with 
a stare and gape of dumb astonish- 
ment. 

He drew nearer to the amazed old 
gentleman, and laying his hand gently 
to his breast, he said, still smiling, 
but in a very low tone— 

“Don’t mind saying my name— 
pray don’t—remember you promised; 
and now I'll tell you something of 
my plans, if you allow me.” 

“‘ My gracious! Good heavens! I 
can scarcely believe my eyes. Iam 
absolutely bewildered, sir,” said the 
old man. 

“We need not stand here, you 
know,” said Dacre. “It was only 
for the discovery, and let us walk on. 
I’ve learned this, that people are 
sometimes watched when they don’t 
suspect it.” 

“Then it was you sir,” began Mr. 
Parker deliberately, “was it, who 
sent in”—— 

* Just now, to tell you that a sick 
parishioner wanted you. Yes ; andsick 
enough, just now, in head and heart I 
am, Mr. Parker, andactuallylodgingin 
your parish. Could I have more ex- 
actly said the truth ?” said Dacre. 

“ Well, sir, I certainly never in all 
my life was half so much amazed,” 
repeated Mr. Parker. 

“ Don’t—don’t, pray, allude to any- 
thing,” said Dacre, glancing quickly 
over his shoulder. “I may “ led 
into trouble if you talk. Let us turn 
back, and walk a little the other way. 
Thanks.” 

“Tm afraid, sir, I ought to be on 
my way home. Could not I see you 
early to-morrow?” asked the old 
clergyman. 

“You ought? Why you are on 
your way home. You'll lose twenty 
minutes, —, waiting for a bus, 
and not be set down after all near 
your own house. Now, /’m going to 
set you down at your own door in 
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my brougham, and all that will save 
twice as much time as I shall detain 
you. 

“Well, sir, yes—if it doesn’t put 
you out of your way. I shall be very 
much obliged.” 

Dacre smiled as he told him how 
happy he should be, for in the old 
man’s face was still the wild and 
amazed look of a man just startled 
by an alarm from his sleep. 

“You were at Guildford House, 
Mr. Parker? I had an antipathy to 
some people there—not unnatural— 
but I’ve changed my mind. Miss 
Gray, in whom you take an interest, I 
have saved from the greatest danger 
she ever was, or probably ever will 
be, in. No matter what or how. I'll 
explain another time, perhaps. A 
circle of fraud has been drawn round 
that young lady; but I am master of 
the charm—it shan’t prevail; it can’t 
unless I choose. But I go my own 
way about it, and you must keep 
faith with me; nothing must be 
known of me at Guildford House, 
except what they already know. 
ThereIam Mr. Alfred Dacre, andas to 
all the rest they are, and must remain, 
in utter darkness till I enlighten 
them. Do you return there to-night ? 
No, I forgot.” 

“No, sir, no. I’ve rather outstaid 
my time,”’ said he. 

“Yes, it can’t happen to-night ; 
but it may inaday ortwo. Remem- 
ber, I’ve a hard ecard to play. I have 
three of the most suspicious villains 
in London watching me ; and when 
you meet me at Guildford House, if 
it should happen, remember I'm it’s 
guardian angel, and you betray me to 
my worst enemies if you divulge one 
syllable of my story.” 

“ But, sir, I can’t be accessory to 
anything at all of the nature of a de- 
ception,” said Mr. Parker, a little 
shocked. 

*T ask only silence,” said his com- 
panion. “ That is always understood 
where one honourable man places 
another in possession of his secret. 
I don’t think that either honour or 
religion imposes upon the confidant 
the perfidy of divulging it.” 

“Sir, I only say—peremptorily— 
that anything indirect, though never 
so little, I will have neither act nor 
part in,” said Mr. Parker resolutely. 

“Well, then, this you may pro- 
mise—they know perfectly — you 
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know me, for I told them so; they 
are aware that Ardenbroke—Lord 
Ardenbroke, you know—knows me 
also. He gave me a promise not to 
mention anything more than I had 
told them myself, and he has kept 
his word. I don’t think it too much 
to expect from you, who are not, as 
he is, a relation, to observe the same 
reticence about that which in no re- 
spect concens you ?’’ said Mr. Dacre 
petulantly. 

“T shall volunteer no information, 
sir,” said Mr. Parker. 

“ And if questions should be put to 
you, you will say, as Ardenbroke did, 
that you are under promise to men- 
tion nothing about me—that’s fair,” 
insisted Mr. Dacre. 

“Yes, sir—that I may say, and I 
will,” said the clergyman. 

“Very well, sir. And now, Mr. 
Parker, one other kindness. I shall 
go back to Guildford House to-night, 
as I find you are positively not re- 
turning ; but I should not care to 
meet you there, and simply for this 
reason, that I should not like to trust 
too much to anyone’s presence of 
mind; people, you know, can’t be 
always thinking of one thing, and 
always on their guard; and it would 
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be very unpleasant to me, and I fancy 
not very pleasant to you. So, as I never 
go there till about this hour, or very 
little earlier, could you manage to 
make your visits earlier ; and if they 
want you to dine or drink tea there, 
you can say, ‘I have no objection in 
the world,’ but that there would be an 
awkwardness in your meeting me— 
only don’t, of course, put it in a way 
that would make them fancy me a 
person whom you would not associate 
with; it is very easy to say that there 
is a circumstance—reflecting no dis- 
credit—which yet would make our 
meeting embarrassing,” said Dacre. 
“Can’t you say that 1” 

“Yes, I may; I’m sure I can say 
that,” answered Mr. Parker. 

“And I’m going to tell you more, 
I have no one to speak to but you, 
and I must tell it. Let us turn again 
here, and walk towards my trap—I 
mean my brougham. I promise it 
shan’t keep you longer than five 
minutes ; and I should die if I had 
no one to talk to.” 

* Five minutes, sir ; but it really 
mustn't exceed that,’ said Mr. 
Parker. 

So, walking side by side, his com- 
panion in a low tone addressed him. 


CHAPTER LXVL 


AGAIN AT GUILDFORD HOUSE, 


“ Wuen I contemplate my position,” 
said Mr. Dacre, “I am as much 
amazed as youare. I have got my- 
self into a strange situation—another 
time Ill tell you how. It is too long 
a story for our five minutes’ walk. 
For the present I shall content my- 
self with asking a favour.” 

“Say what it is you wish, sir,” re- 
plied the clergyman. 

“ Your voice is that of a man who 
is willing to help his friend,” said 
Alfred Dacre, turning toward him 
with a dark and sudden smile. 

“JT make no promises, sir, until I 
shall have heard the nature of the 
assistance you require,” said he. 

“Well, that’s reasonable; only 
speak a little lower,” said Mr. Dacre, 
looking around him with a sharp 
glance. “You have a brother hold- 
ing high rank in the Austrian army; 
you must write to him about me.” 

“So I shall, with pleasure, sir; pro- 


vided you can show me how my 
doing so can be of any use to you,” 
said Mr. Parker. 

“That is something off my mind, 


sir,” said he. 
to-morrow.” 

; “Then you may reckon upon mé, 
sir. 

“ And—and one thing more; but 
don’t exclaim when I tell it to you.” 

“ How do you mean, sir ?” 

“T mean whatever you decide,” 
said Alfred Dacre almost in a whis- 
per, having first glanced furtively 
about him again, “ pray don’t raise 
your voice or express the least sur- 
prise. I tell youl don’t know who 
may be near.” 

“Very well, sir.” 

“T want you to do me a great 
kindness.” 

“ What is it, sir ?” 

“And you must not mention it 
anywhere. It is a secret, mind.” 


“Tl show you how 
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“ Well, sir, whether I do your com- 
mission or not, I'll not betray your 
secret,” said Mr. Parker. 

“Let us turn the other way, for a 
moment,” said Alfred Dacre. “ Lis- 
ten—I’ve made up my mind to go 
abroad immediately. Now don’t— 
don’t, pray, say a word; and you must 
get my passport. Pray, oblige me. 
Pll see you in the morning, and tell 
you fifty things that will surprise you; 
and you won't refuse me. Now, | 
know you are surprised; so you need 
not tellme. But only say you will 
do me this last and vital kindness ?” 

“Sir, I really” began the clergy- 
man. 

“ Must think about it, and I know 
that will end in your doing it,” in- 
terrupted Dacre. “ You have always 
been so kind.” 

He pressed his arm with his hand 
as he said this, and looked very ear- 
nestly in his face, like a man who 
has a great stake trembling upon 
another’s decision. 

“Yes, you know sufiiciently well,” 
said Mr. Parker, “that you may 
always reckon upon me to the full ex- 
tent of my opportunities. But I 
should prefer, as you say, thinking 
it over ; in fact, I could not consent 
to take any step in the matter with- 
out knowing more about it, and being 
quite clear that I should be doing 
right; and—I’l1l sleep upon it, if you 
— and with a sigh he looked in 

is face for a moment, and looking 
up again he said—- 

“Tt seems to me so incredible—a 
dream—quite a dream !” 

“My wholelifeseems onelong dream 
tome. No wonder one of its oddest 
incidents should seem so to you. 
There is my brougham, however— 
one Of its few realities—you'll find 
it—if you trust it to leave you at 
home. So, good-night, and you'll see 
me in the morning, and then I’ll un- 
rolla bit of the future, as odd—as 
odd as the strange cartoon of the past, 
in which, in every change of scenery, 
in a throng of admirers or oppressors, 
the athlete contends with fortune.” 

“T hope, sir, it may all end well. 
Heaven grant it!” said Mr. Parker, 
as he stepped into the carriage, the 
door of which Dacre had opened. 

“Better end any way than go on 
wrong,” said Dacre as he shut the 
door; “and when the hour comes, 
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and it is time to part, I'll take off my 
hat, and say good-night.” 

And as he spoke he smiled and 
raised his hat, and the servant, pre- 
viously instructed, drove rapidly 
away to leave Mr. Parker at home. 

Away went the carriage, leaving 
Dacre alone at the broad confluence of 
the lane down which they had walked, 
and the great Brompton highway. 
It was very quiet that night; scarcely 
a footstep heard up or down the dry 
pathway ; the rumble of a distant 

us, the bark of a few lonely dogs, 
and the whistling of a fellow who 
stood outside the “ Bull and Horns,” 
were the only sounds then audible. 
Mr. Dacre looked up and down the 
pathway shrewdly, then climbed the 
low wall that fenced the lane. There 
was no sign of a listener near. In 
high spirits he jumped down again 
to the road, and smiling in the dark 
as he passed under the trees, which in 
that place over-arched the lane, he 
walked swiftly back again to Guild- 
ford House. 

He saw the lights in the drawing- 
room as he approached, and he ran 
up the stairs wild with the spirits of 
excitement. 

“T’ve returned, Miss Gray, and 
have transacted my little business, 
and feel happier than ever school-boy 
did when dismissed for the holidays,” 
he said. 

“That’s very good of you,” said 
Mrs. Wardell, taking some of this 
speech to herself, with a gracious 
sinile ; “ and we are very glad to see 
you, also. We are, indeed, always, 
Mr. Dacre.” 

“How can I thank you ?” said he, 
gaily, and with a glance toward Miss 
Gray. “It is delightful to find a 
welcome, especially so far from home, 
and where one’s deserts are so few and 
small, and the privilege—so immense.” 

“And I hope, from what you say, 
your teazing business is now quite 
over,” said Mrs. Wardell, “ and that 
your time will be more at your dis- 
posal.” 

“Yes; my business is nearly 
ended!” said he. “I hope to-morrow 
will conclude it, and emancipate a 
slave.” 

As he thus spoke, Miss Laura Gray 
fancied there was in his face an ex- 
ultation beyond the gay sense of re- 
lief which he implied. : 

30 
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“ Are you going to sing for us ? do, 
pray,” said Mrs. Wardell 

“No, pray, no; you won't ask me 
to-night.” 

“ And why not, Mr. Dacre?” asked 
Mrs. Wardell. 

“ Because I’m too happy,” he an- 
swered. 

“ Now that is no reason,” said Julia 
Wardell. “Laura, why don’t you 
join me? You know, Mr. Dacre, 
that is no reason ; tell him so, Laura.” 

“But I think it 2s a reason,” said 
Laura. 

“A thousand thanks, Miss Gray,” 
said he; “I feared no one could 
understand it but myself, and yet it is 
true.” 

“ Well, that is highly metaphysical, 
I suppose,” said Mrs. Wardell, “and 
I don’t pretend to understand it. 
Do we, my darling little old precious 
Mousey? No, we don’t, not a bit 
of it.” 

The latter question was to her little 
dog. 

“But havn’t you come unusually 
late, Mr. Dacre, this evening?” in- 
quired Mrs. Wardell. 

“So I have, but inevitably, need I 
say? and earlier, too, than usual I 
must go, but all to regain my liberty 
the sooner,” said Mr. Dacre. “I pro- 
mised to meet some people to-night 
upon business. I’m tired of business— 
T hate it ; but when you have counted 
the last mile-stone, you almost for- 
give the journey its tediousness.” 

“ Yes, indeed, country mile-stones, 
very truc, and a very tiresome occu- 
pation it is, we know, Laura, don’t 
we! Nearly seventy miles we drove 
here; such a journey from Gray 
Forest, dust and everything ; would 
you believe it, I actually fell asleep 
on the way,” said Julia Wardell. 

“T’ve had a more tedious journey 
still, Mrs. Wardell; not a journey, 
however, to make one sleep, by any 
means; and, oh, dear! how glad [ 
shall be to set my foot on the ground 
once more, and escaping from the 
dust and rumble, to see the sky and 

reen leaves, far from the deafening 
Fighroad of life. ‘There was a time, 
Miss Gray, when I liked noise and 
glare, and not very long since. I 
think I’m changed; I hardly know 
myself.” 

“TJ forgot to tell you,” said Mrs. 
Wardell, “ you'll be glad to hear that 
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poor Charles Mannering is ever so 
much better, and likely very soon to 
be out and about again.” 

“ Oh! I haven’t heard, as you know, 
for a day or two, my friend has not 
been looking after him since he began 
to get all right so rapidly.” 

“Did I give you his letter, Laura ?” 
inquired Julia Wardell. 

“No; you read it aloud when you 
were in the library.” 

“So I did. Dear me, I’ve forgot 
it there.” And Mrs. Wardell waddled 
off in a fuss, and lighted her candle 
on the lobby, and went down to the 
library, for there were things in that 
letter which she did not care to have 
seen by curious eyes, and while she 
was away Alfred Dacre sat down 
near Laura Gray, and, said he— 

“You have commanded me to be 
very formal, Miss Gray, and I must 
obey; but there are times when 
silence is torture, and I have so many 
things to say, and time is so short.” 

“Time so short, Mr. Dacre, do you 
mean to-night ?” 

“T mean altogether. I mean that 
before a week, probably, I shall have 
to leave England.” 

“Oh, I did not understand; but 
only for a short time, it won’t be for 
long, surely ?” 

“ No, no, that is, I hope not; I may 
remain longer there, however ; delays 
may occur, but—but it seems to me 
inevitable that I should go fora time, 
and if my hours ave measured, to lose 
one of them is anguish.” 

“Now, is this fair? Aren’t you 
talking heroics? and if you do, I can’t 
follow you, and your soliloquy is quite 
contrary to your promise, and, you 
must not—no, no, you shan’t, and I 
won’t forgive you if you do.” 

Miss Gray stood up, quite in ear- 
nest, with eyes that flashed, and a 
brilliant colour, as she said these 
words, and Alfred Dacre heard them 
with a pang and a chill. 

Perhaps he ought to have read all 
this quite differently, and known that 
her pesomafariness indicated only her 
distrust of herself. 

“ Of course, I obey,” he said, sadly ; 
* and now the hour has arrived which 
I cannot outstay. I appointed to meet 
some people whom it is essential to see 
—whom I must see, in fact, or things 
will be so complicated that I shall be 
unable to act ; I can’t explain it, bit by 
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bit. You"must have the entire case 
before you, and all together, and, as 
I said, you soon shall, you shall, and 
in that true story, beautiful Challys 
Gray, you will understand how I 
adore you.” 

She was looking down towards 
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the point of her little foot, with the 
same beautiful flush in her cheeks, 
very gravely. She did not raise her 
eyes. He hesitated for a moment, 
and then with a sigh, and without 
another word, he left the room. 


CHAPTER LXVII. 


IN WHICH MR, DACRE VISITS THREE CONVIVIAL GENTLEMEN, 


“ Saacy I ever know myself again?” 
said Dacre, with a kind of shudder, 
as he drove away. “I can’t give her 
up. I’menchanted, and yet my plain 
course is to bid her good-bye, and 
go to my room, and—cut my throat.” 

He had fallen into a habit of watch- 
ing the light in the window as long 
as it remained in sight. As the car- 
riage turned the corner at the gate, 
he kissed his hand toward that dis- 
appearing light, and a mist was in 
his eyes, and he whispered, “ Darling, 
darling, good night.” And then he 
threw himself back in his seat with a 
great sigh. 

“T believe it is impossible to think 
alone, either that, or I’m going mad. 
I can arrange nothing, there’s not one 
clear idea in my mind. I believe in 
such utter solitude of mind, and agi- 
tation of heart, connected thought is 
unattainable. One hour, one thing, 
the next, another, the eddies and un- 
dulations of chaos. Now for my rep- 
utable friends. I had no idea whata 
wretch I was until my impetus failed, 
and my scheme lay lifeless.” 

He looked out of the carriage 
window—* Where are we now? Ho! 
Trafalgar-square. We shall soon see 
them—instruments, masters, accom- 

lices. What! How slowly this 
eastly thing gets along.” 

Nevertheless, it was getting on 
at a very good pace. But Mr. Dacre 
was impatient, and his fever height- 
ened as he drew near the trysting- 
place, and often popped his head out 
of the window, and throwing himself 
back, kicked his heel against the op- 
sence cushion in irrepressible rest- 
essness. 

At length the carriage stopped at 
Mr. Gillespie’s door, and Dacre 
jumped ont as it opened. 

“ Mr, Gillespie up stairs?” he asked 
of the maid. 

Yes, he was; and two gentlemen 


were with him at supper; and he ex- 
pected a gentleman, Mr. Dacre, to 
come, and ordered that he should be 
shown up on his arrival. 

As Dacre ran up the stairs, he 
laughed low to himself, and delivered 
a double knock on Mr. Gillespie’s 
drawing-room door with the head of 
his cane. 

Alfred Dacre was approaching 
these gentlemen in an unwonted 
mood, not quite hilarious, nor yet 
familiar, for there were latent in it 
the cynicism and banter of sup- 
pressed scorn. 

Three persons were in Mr. Gilles- 
pie’s drawing-room when Mr. Dacre 
opened the door. They sat in the 
fragrance of whisky-punch, which 
he had brewed, after the old fashion, 
in a bowl, and under a canopy of 
tobacco-smoke. 

Mr. Levi sat near the fire, with his 
heels on a chair, smoking a great 
cigar, and blowing his clouds in thin 
streams toward the ceiling. The 
Scottish intonation of Mr. Gillespie 
was heard in loud and genial harsh- 
ness, as he recited his repertory of 
lying old stories for the amusement of 
his guests. Opposite to him sat Mr. 
Larkin, with a celestial smile, which 
went far to sanctify that equivocal 
gathering. He me his host were 
alike tinted with that agreeable rosi- 
ness with which punch _ suffuses 
cheeks, chins, noses, and even heads, 
when they are bald. 

“Come in, sir, ye’r welcome, man, 
and sit ye down,” said the host, who, 
as getting fou and unco’ happy, had 
expanded as on all occasions of excite- 
ment, pleasurable or otherwise was his 
wont, into his broad Scotch, “And 
what the deil’s gane wi’ that 
idle limmer, that should ’a brought us 
up the broiled bones half an hour ago? 
Pull the bell, Mr. Levi, if it’s not in- 
convenient, and we'll have it up in 
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no time ; and sit ye down ; nane but 
friends here, sir, and there’s a plate 
for ye, and a knife and fork, and the 
hizzie’s coming with a bit broil, for 
it’s ill speakin’ between a poor man 
and a fasting ; no need of introduction 
to the company, sir. I think ye'll’a 
spoken wi’ my friend Mr. Larkin, 
and Mr. Levi, over the way, before 
now,” he added, with a sly jocu- 
larity. 

“* Making merry, sir,” said Mr. Lar- 
kin witha heavenly smile, and his nose 
and other features inan unusual glow. 
“Tn an innocent way, my friend Mr. 
Gillespie—he’ll allow me to call him 
so, would insist on his hospitable 
privileges ; and we have ail heard the 
Caledonian proverb, it’s good, sir, to 
be merry and wise—merry and wise, 
sir. You see the force, Mr., Mr.” —— 

“ Dacre,’ said that gentleman. 
“Yes, Mr. Larkin, merry and wise ; 
or as we south of the Tweed would 
Bay, tipsy and sober.” 

*T trust not the former, sir,” said 
Mr. Larkin, with a momentary gran- 
deur. “I humbly trust not, sir. We 
are nowhere forbidden” —— 

“Oh, no,” interrupted Dacre, “ no- 
where but in the streets, and then 
they fine you five shillings, which 
leaves an attorney but one and eight 
pence from his last fee.” 

“Ah, ha, Mr., Mr. Dacre, you are 
amusing, I’m always diverted when 
you please to beso. I can’t say, how- 
ever, that I do much in legal practice. 
I’ve been much more connected with 
land ; my friends lie chiefly in that 
direction. I have the honour to know 
a good many persons—old friends, at- 
tached more or less to my family— 

ersons of distinction in fact, and I 

ave been drawn very much into the 
direction of their estates, and—liking 
me, and knowing all about me, so 
that ”—— 

“That's all so interesting, Mr. 
Larkin,” said Mr. Dacre, ‘‘ and—no, 
thanks, I'll not take any,” he said, 
waving away the glass of punch which 
Mr. Gillespie had ladled from the 
bowl, and now presented. “ But 
though Ishan’t drink any myself, you 
must all fill bumpers, for I’ve come 
to tell you this, we are on the point 
of—victory !” ; 

“Victory !—Hout, mon, do you 
mean 4” exclaimed Gillespie. 

Mr. Larkin, with his small rat-like 
eyes, looked on him intently, and Mr. 
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Levi lowered his cigar, and with his 
great mouth a-gape, glared on him 
with his lurid black eyes. 

“Mean? Of course, I mean, im- 
mediate and certain, gentlemen, Jews, 
Christians, Scotchmen, fill your glasses, 
and drink to our success,” cried Mr. 
Dacre, giving the table a blow with 
his hand, that made plates and glasses 
jump andgingle, and caused the liquor 
in the punch-bowl to dance in con- 
centric rings. “ And if you don’t fill 
your glasses, this moment, to the 

rim, I'll smash that bowl with a 
blow of my stick, and cut the heads 
off your candels at a stroke. Come, 
gentlemen, we are all friends, as you 
say. 

“* All friends,” they acquiesced in 
various tones of alacrity. “For as 
the great Roman martyr, and moralist, 
Cataline, said—“ /dem velleatque idem 
nolle, id demum firma amicitia est.” 
D—n you, drink your odious mixtures 
when [ command you.” 

“ Here, Larkin, ye deevil’s buckie, 
drink this. I tauld ye amang us, we'd 
mak a spune, or spoil a horn,” cried 
Gillespie, in high elation, forcing the 
tumbler of punch which Dacre had 
declined, into Larkin’s hand, not 
minding though the nectar trickled 
over that good man’s knuckles. 

“Hollandsh and water for me,” 
said Mr. Levi, preparing accordingly. 

“ And what for no—Leeberty Hall, 
gentlemen, and here’s the hizzie wi’ 
the broiled bones, sir. Set it down 
here, lassie, and awa’ wi’ ye. That 
will do, shut to the door. And noo, 
sirs, we'll drink to our success, sirs, 
and three times three.” 

Laughing gently at the absurdity 
of the ceremonial, Mr. Larkin, whose 
heart was beating fast with the ardour 
of avarice, and finding that he was in 
for it, joining with a childlike smiling 
simplicity that was very delightful to 
witness. 

“Drink it all, sir. I’ve another 
toast to give you,” cried Mr. Dacre. 

So three times three, hip-hip, hur- 
rah, and soforth. In their boyish 
mirth these innocent souls honoured 
Mr. Dacre’s toast, and Mr. Larkin 
playfully finished his honest bumper. 

“ And how soon, sir, by what day 
Mr., Mr. Dacre, when is the rent-day, 
sir? Ye ken what I mean ; is it fixed 
yet, "twill come betimes, I warrant, 
hey?” said Mr. Gillespie with a greedy 
chuckle, rubbing his hands. 
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“Tn a week or ten days,” said Mr. 
Dacre. 

Mr. Gillespie made a great gasp, 
and an oath, and his hard-featured 
countenance puckered up with delight, 
like the face of a hoary old Chim- 
panzee, while Mr. Levi bounced up 
with a loud “hooray!” and added 
with an oath of his own—‘“ Then that 
stock’s looking up; newshe for the 
governor,” and another “ hooray.” 

“And if it were permitted me,” 
said the bland voice of Mr. Larkin, 
“asin a friendly way, we are this 
evening indulging in a little good- 
humoured badinage (he pronounced 
the word as it is spelt). I may be 
permitted to return Mr. ——, my es- 
teemed friend’s toast, by proposing 
the health of a person of very first- 
class merit indeed, whom we all here 
present desire to see happily united— 
a lady residing not a hundred miles 
away from Old Brompton, and whom 
I may name as’ —— 

“Name any lady of my acquaint- 
ance—dare to name her here, and by 
heaven, I’ll fling you out of that win- 
dow.” 

The access of frenzy with which 
Dacre almost shrieked this threat 
was so sudden, his face was so blood- 
less, his eyes gleamed such livid 
hatred, and the clenched hand that 
was advanced toward the dumb- 
stricken attorney quivered with such 
extremity of passion, that the spec- 
tacle resembled rather the starting 
of an apparition from the floor than 
a transformation wrought by sudden 
anger. 

“* Hey—guide us, Mr. Dacre,” cried 
Gillespie, extending his arm and hand 
with a soothing gesture; “ye wouldn’t, 
sure. Why—douce Mr. Larkin—ye 
would na be for gieing douce Jos. 
Larkin, a craiga-thraw. Hout, mon, 
he never meant the least offence, sir, 
tisn’t in him. What for don’t ye 
speak for yoursel, Mr. Larkin? Tell 
him, Levi, will ye ?” 

Mr. Levi, so far from taking any 
trouble to smooth matters, seemed to 
think it a very pretty quarrel as it 
stood, and evidently enjoyed it more 
than a dog or cock fight, and was 
grinning and glowering at the group 
with undisguised interest and enter- 
tainment. 

* Allow me one moment,” said 
Mr. Larkin persuasively. “I’m most 
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unfortunate ; and I beg to assure 
ou”—— 

“That will do—that’s enough,” in- 
terrupted Mr. Dacre; “say no more— 
only don’t do it again ; you had better 
not.” 

Mr. Larkin threw himself bact, 
with his arm over the back of his 
chair and his head thrown back, so 
that he looked mildly on the ceiling, 
and closed his eyes; for being a proud 
man, Mr. Larkin did not choose to 
admit himself frightened, and chose 
rather to appear patient and as much 
neneee as a religious attorney could 

e. 

* And now we are all comfortable 
again, Mr. Dacre. Ye’ll drink a dram 
in friendship wi’ Mr. Larkin ?” sug- 
gested Gillespie. 

“ No,” said Dacre, recovering; “no; 
I'll drink no drams, but I'll give you, 
gentlemen, another toast. I give you 
Mr. Larkin. Mr. Larkin in the 
management of my estates—-I don’t 
know a rogue in England I'd prefer. 
You shall have the management of 
them, Mr. Larkin; and you shall 
drink your own health, sir, or it’s all 
off. Gillespie, put a glass of brandy 
in his tumbler, and fill it up with 
punch.” 

“ But, sir,” remonstrated Mr. Lar- 
kin, “I should be ill.” 

“ Drunk, sir—drunk, you mean— 
and who the devil cares whether you 
are drunk or not ?” 

“T don’t say drunk, Mr. Dacre 
—-pray don’t, pray don’t, Mr. Dacre— 
but if I were knocked up to-morrow. 
I have business, sir, as well as a posi- 
tion, I hope,” he said grandly. 

“All I say is this,” interrupted 
Dacre, “if you don’t drink my toast 
—a bumper, sir—you don’t manage 
my estate; and one guinea richer 
for me you never shall be, if I can 
prevent it.” 

“Hout, Mr. Larkin, what for do 
you fash yourself, and make such a 
fuss about your drap punch, and 
anger our gude friend, Mr. Dacre, 
for naething ?’ exclaimed Mr. Gilles- 

ie, thrusting the tumbler into Mr. 
arkin’s very reluctant hand. 

Mr. Levi, who, I’m afraid, was a 
little malicious, enjoyed hisfriend Mr. 
Larkin’s perplexity. 

“Well, sir, if 1 do this, I really 
must not be expected” —— 

“You'll not be expected to walk. 
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Oh, no, we'll drive you home in a 
hansham,” interposed Mr. Levi. 

“T say, I mean, it must end here— 
it really must,” expostulated Mr. 
Larkin with as much dignity as he 
could rally. 

So that toast, also, was drunk with 
all the honours. 

“ And ye say in a week, maybe, or 
ten days at maist ?” said Mr. Gilles- 

ie, grinning, while his harsh red face 

ooked redder in contrast with its 
white bristles. 

“Yes, in a week, maybe, or ten 
days at maist,” repeated Dacre, with 
a very angry glance. “I—you—didn’t 
I tell you so before ?” 

“Troth, sirs, this affair we must all 
admit is no that ill managed,” said 
Gillespie; “a deelicate matter, sirs, 
and deevilish weel managed. Mr. 
Goldshed will say so, and what say 
you, Mr. Levi—the best cast ye’ve 
made this mony aday. Eh ?” 

“ A long way, shirs, by along chalk, 
Mr. Gillespie,” said Mr. Levi, gravely 
shaking his black ringlets; “and I 
think it’s only due to Mr. Dacre, we 
should drink his health shir, like the 
rest, with all the honours, Mr. Gilles- 

ie. 

“What for no,” thundered Gillespie, 
“T gi’ ye the health of our esteemed 
friend, Mr. Dacre. Mix yer brandy 
and water, will ye, ye neer-do-weel, 
Levi, and come, Mr. Larkin, where’s 
yer tumbler? ay, we have it, come 
now, lad, we'll fit ye in a minute.” 

Mr. Larkin rosier than he was ever 
seen before, shook his head solemnly, 
and raised his large hands, also, in 
silence. 

* And double shotted,” added Levi. 

“Double shotted,” echoed the white- 
headed Scot. “ What for no,” and he 
half filled Mr. Larkin’s tumbler with 
whisky, and completed the bumper 
with punch. 

But Mr. Larkin waved it back with 
a dignified abhorence, in this present 
state he seemed to draw more upon 
gesture than language, and certainly 
was very red and pompous. 

“Hout, fie, hout, fie, Mr. Larkin, 
ye'll not refuse, mon,” cried Gillespie. 

“ Disagree, sir,” murmured Larkin, 
loftily and thickly. 

“Nonsense, mon, are ye daft " 
whispered Gillespie, energetically,” 
drink your drap punch, sir, and don’t 
anger the gentleman, ye’ll no refuse, 
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“And shleep here,” said Levi, 
“‘theresh a nishe four-poshter in the 
front parlour, there he goesh all 
right.” 

“Vey unfair, sir, no’ right, very 
wrong, I say,” murmured Mr. Larkin, 
reproachfully. 

“ Now for it,” cried Gillespie. 

“Mind, gentlemen, protesht, and 
T’ll shleep here,” said Mr. Larkin with 
a melancholy shake of his head, and 
he drank his tumbler of punch slowly 
while Gillespie was making his 
speech, and he looked redder and 
more solemn, and nothing would in- 
duce him to utter another word. 

“ He’s afraid—lest he should forget 
himself and say a something sincere, 
the beast !” 

So said Dacre, and with a savage 
laugh he ran down stairs and got into 
his brougham, and when the door was 
shut he buried his face in his hands. 

“This is the last profanation. Oh, 
Laura, darling, forgiveness, forgive- 
ness, forgiveness.” 

That night was a great scandal, I’m 
sorry to say, at the hotel of the un- 
exceptionable Josiah Howard Larkin, 
Esq., of the Lodge, Marston Park, 
Giglingdon, who was dropped at its 
door by a little Jew calling himself 
“the Rev. Tobias Philpott,” who 
stated that he had stumbled upon 
him while lying in a state of insen- 
sibility, near the Black Jack tavern 
in Milk-lane, in company with a Ro- 
man Catholicclergyman, and a billiard 
marker, who all appeared to be suf- 
fering from overpowering indisposi- 
tion. When the admirable gentleman 
was carried in by “ boots’ and the 
cab-man, and placed upon a bench in 
the hall, his chin upon his breast, 
he smiled, murmuring indistinctly, 
“blesh ye, my friendsh, and r'memb'r 
I’m poorle—poorly, shir, vey poorle 
—wheresh th’ pillow ?” 

This kind of babble, and a powerful 
fragrance of punch, aided the diag- 
nosis of “ boots,” who, with a waiter, 
got him; faintly resisting, to his bed ; 
and Mr. Larkin in the morning was 
more formal and reserved with the 
people than usual, and received a 
Wesleyan deputation on the subject 
of a chapel at Gylingdon, with a 
severe headache, in the morning. 
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CHAPTER LXVIII. 


DE BEAUMIRAIL SEES VISITERS, 


De Beavumrralt the prisoner was ill 
next morning, but the malady of this 
scamp was, as beseemed it, very dif- 
ferent from that of the serious attor- 
ney, who was bullied into an indiscre- 
tion, and received a Methodist depu- 
tation about the same hour, with a 
stupid punch head-ache throbbing in 
his temples. 

De Beaumirail was moping about 
his room pale, dejected, and with a 
hectic in his cheek that made his eyes 
look strangely bright. 

He saw his insolvent doctor dawd- 
ling about the court, and tapped a 
summons on the pane of glass with 
his pencil-case, and beckoned him to 
come up. With a lazy smile the 
doctor waved a salutation, and saun- 
tered up stairs. 

“You won’t believe me,” said the 
doctor, “but you’re as full of hys- 
teria as a school-girl, and you have a 
touch of that nasty sinking that so 
many poor devils get from being shut 
up too long in one place.” 

“JT don’t know how it is, doctor, 
but I do think there is something 
quite wrong here, in my heart | 
think.” 

“Pooh,” said the doctor, “your 
heart indeed.” 

And he popped his ear to De Beau- 
mirail’s waistcoat, and listened for a 
while. 

“ No, sir, sound asa bell,” said he, 
“but you oughtn’t to be drinking 
that cursed tea in the morning, lower- 
ing the action of the heart, and work- 
ing your nerves into hysteria. I can’t 
get you to see that a regimen that 
would do you no harm if you were 
knocking about the world, won’t an- 
swer here, sir, especially after five or 
six years incarceration. By Jove, sir, 
I’ve had to come under rule myself, 
a little gin and water, sir, I take, and 
I assure you the effect a glass or two 
produces is quite ridiculous, sir; 
there’s no one feels for us, what’s 
everybody’s business is no nobody's 
business, and so, sir, we are left here 
to rot under this murderous system 
and put to a slow—that’s her, the 
new woman, is it? in the window 
—third from the corner—old woman, 
the Dowager Lady Flammock, poor 


old devil !—put to a slow torture, sir, 
and killed by inches, for the crime 
of being poor !” 

“A disgusting crime it is, doctor,” 
said De Beaumirail, with a shrug. 

“ Tt’s an ill bird that fouls its own 
nest, sir,” said the doctor ; “there are 
rich people enough to speak ill of us, 
without owr joining.” 

“ Doctor,” said he, “ you’re a good- 
natured fellow, but I think there’s 
something wrong; you fellows were 
never known yet to tell a man when 
there was anything amiss with his 
heart.” 

“Well, it’s a nervous heart, and a 
weak heart, sir, that’s all—and that’s 
the reason I’m always telling you to 
give up tea and cigars.” 

“You are a good-natured fellow, 
very good-natured, doctor. But upon 
my honour, you need not fancy you'd 
frighten me, there’s nothing now with- 
in the circle of possibilities so wel- 
come as death.” 


“There again—that’s the way, sir, 
you depress your spirits, and if your 
spirits go down, the system goes 
down ; it’s only one thing of course, 


but still it’s something,” 
doctor. 

“May I live a year?” asked De 
Beaumirail. 

“ Nonsense,’ 

‘*Two ?” 

“Yes, three ; you may live thirty 
years, sir, if you'll only be advised ; 
you have just a nervous heart, don’t 
you see ; and if you persist in illtreat- 
ing it, why it may resentit, and organic 
disease, might result.” 

“Three years. Well, doctor, three 
years is a long day.” 

“And thirty is longer,” said the 
doctor ; “will you come out and take 
a little stroll up and down ; there’s 
sun on the other side of the court— 
summer, sir, beautiful.” 

“'Thanks, no; I expect a friend 
here every moment.” 

“ Well, my dear sir, you’re not to 
let your spirits down, mind, and 
there’s Mark Wagget looking for me, 
T'llrun down and you know where 
to find me, not a hundred miles from 
Farringdon-street, if you should hap- 
pen to want me,” 


said the 


’ said the doctor. 
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And with this joke which did ser- 
vice pretty often, the doctor went 
down stairs whistling and stumbled 
into the court, where he hailed his 
friend ; and they strolled and 
shuffled about together, and seemed 
to have no lack of lazy banter, till 
Mark growing serious, pulled a coffee- 
stained Zimes out of his great-coat 
pocket, a great-coat with a hole in the 
elbow, was oddly enough, a garment 
which Mark had worn all that sum- 
mer, which was a very hot one—and 
the two luminaries under a bushel, 
put their heads together over an essay 
which affected them in their public 
capacity as prisoners in the Fleet, 
and nodded and talked over it ear- 
nestly. 

De Beaumirail, in a blank state 
of mind, watching the consultation 
of these worthies, as he leaned against 
his window-shutter, was recalled to 
other things, by a knock at his door, 
and his gentle friend, good Mr. Par- 
ker, came in. 

“My kind and good friend,” said 
De Beaumirail, taking the old man’s 
hand in both his own. “TI can only 
say howinfinitely obliged I am. Your 
letter reched me half an hour ago ; 
you have done all I wished ; you will 
understand hereafter how good a work 
you've aided. But, for me nothing 
good can ever come. Some few vain 
agitations, sir ; I’ve always been san- 
guine, hope has been my intoxication, 
and I have drunk deep enough of the 
cup of madness. I shall taste it no 
more : a crisis with me is at hand, 
sir ; the somnambulist youhave known 
so long, is waked at last, and finds 
himself on the angle of a precipice 
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from which there is no descent but 
to be dashed to pieces. Fancy three 
vultures, sir, and an eagle in the air 
employed to strike down quarry for 
them—it is a monstrous dream—all 
false but their cadaverous appetites. 
[ll write to you by-and-by; you'll 
understand our Christian friend, Lar- 
kin, better when I do ; and, sir, I be- 
lieve I shan’t live very long ; there’s 
something fatal, something has begun, 
the seed is sown, and the harvest will 
soon be white for the reaper ; perhaps 
Ishan’t see you again, sir, till you 
come to read your good books to me, 
which then, you know, I shan’t 
have strength to escape from, but 
meanwhile you'll write to me ; Pll tell 
you what about—time enough.” 

He sighed deeply. 

“Tmust have seemed often mon- 
strously ungrateful, Mr. Parker, but I 
was not what I seemed ; bitterness 
and fury, sir, engendered by my fate ; 
thrust any man with energies and feel- 
ings into the solitude of prison for life, 
and what do you leave of him but his 
fiendish nature with every good that 
ever qualified it corrupted to poison, 
or expelled ; but I believe, even devils 
can be grateful; grateful to you I 
know I was ; but, then, you were my 
one friend, angelic. The last gleam of 
heaven that kept human sympathy 
alive within me, entered my door 
when you opened it, and I cling to 
your affection, as to a spar in ship- 
wreck ; and for the present, perhaps, 
sir, for ever, farewell.” 

And so saying, De Beaumirail, in 
the foreign fashion, embraced his 
visiter, 


CHAPTER LXIX. 


TWICE GOOD-NIGHT. 


THAT night, at his usual hour, Dacre 
arrived in the highest imaginable 
spirits at Guildford House. 

“ What a charming old house this 
is, there is something in it so riant 
and genial. Spirits of hope and gaity 
haunt its passages, one runs up its 


stairs without touching them, as a- 


lark flutters upwards to heaven, one 
crosses the floor to the measure of 
a dance, and its very walls seem 
humming to the vibrations of old 
music ; and, pray, forgive me, I’m 


talking such nonsense, trying to keep 
pace with my happiness, which quite 
outstrips my reason.” 

“ Better to fall in love with our 
clumsy old house than to quarrel 


with the poor old thing, as some 
people do,” said Laura Gray, “ there’s 
Lady Ardenbroke who can’t afford it 
a civil word.” 

“She’s not content with calling it 
a nunnery, I assure you,” interposed 
Mrs. Wardell, “She says it’s a mad- 
house.” 
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“Not quite a misnomer, while Iam 
in it,” laughed Dacre. “Sometimes, 
at least—to-night, for instance—I am 
very mad; but very happy.” 

* And if one is to go mad there is 
no cause preferable, but it is not com- 
mon ; one does not meet many people 
who are’ suffering from too much 
happiness,” said Mrs. Wardell. 

“* Madness is sometimes, I believe, 
hilarious enough, but isnot broughton 
by overmuch joy, there is a reaction 
from misery, and even iz misery that 
simulates gaiety. Heaven help us,” 
said he, “a gaiety of nature in her 
irony—cynical asit subsides, insane as 
it-rises. I think if I could have gaiety 
no otherwise, I should thank anyone 
for a flagon of laughing gas ; dying 
wretches in the hospitals are heard to 
laugh in their dreams ; but Mrs. 
Wardell’s voice has waked me from 
mine.” He sighed, and laughed, and 
sighed again. 

“ Sorry to hear it, if it makes you 
less happy. If I thought I were 
making you dull here,” said Mrs. 
Wardell, with an influx of dignity, 
“T should keep my remarks a good 
deal more to myself.” ' 

“How stupid of me to, convey 
myself so ill,” said Dacre, “I spoke 
only of those mad dreams which lead 
sleep-walkers to death. There are 
dreams of paradise—the most unreal, 
perhaps, of all; and from them no 
voice but one can recall us.” 

“ Ain’t we getting into the clouds, 
Mr. Dacre,” said Laura Gray, “I 
sometimes suspect you of having 
em up some of Don Quixote’s 

ibrary in your travels.” 

“‘ And read them to the same pur- 
pose ¢” 

“No, for you seem a little con- 
scious of your craze,’’ said Challys. 

“That’s my misfortune—that want 
of faith in one’s insanity—what is 
there more miserable ?’’ answered he. 

“That depends, of course, on the 
nature of one’s craze,” said she, “and 
now I'll talk no more nonsense, and 
by-and-by you'll sing us a song.” 

“ Always command me,” said he, 
lowering his voice as he came near 
her, “have I ever yet disobeyed 
you ?” 

“You have not always kept your 
promise,” she answered. 

“In what have I ever broken it 
to you }” 

“In this very matter of music,” 
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she answered, “theré have been even- 
ings here, when I asked you to sing, 
when you promised to sing, and yet 
a you went away without sing- 
ing ' 

“And if I did, you know, Miss 
Gray, it was some mischance, never 
from want of ardour in your service. 
You won't say that, Miss Gray, but 
believe, although I’ve never done 
you any service, yet I’d lay down my 
life for you—as, for you, I am laying 
down my last hope.” 

Laura Gray answered only by a 
steadfast and melancholy look, in 
which her beautiful eyes met his, and 
after a little were lowered to the 
ground. 

“ And in whatever I promise to you, 
Miss Gray, or in your behalf, I will die 
rather than fail, and you will see how 
hard a trial I will yet endure for 
you. And now to begin, I'll sing, and 
redeem my promise.” 

The last words he spoke with a 
strange ardour full of a wild reproach. 

A pretty Italian song. I don’t 
know whether it has a place in any 
opera ; I only know that it is one of 
my earliest acquaintances in that sort 
of melody—full of passion, melan- 
choly and self-devotion. He sang— 

“ Giuro che ad altre mai 
La destra io porgero— 
Che a quei vezzosi rai 
Sempre fidel saro. 

Se del averso fato 
Vittima al fin’ cadro. 

Col suo bell’ nuome amato 
Frai labri io morero.” 

Well did Challys Gray, as she sat 
by the window listening, know to what 
divinity the thrilling adoration of 
that passionate tenor was addressed. 
Never had she heard that voice so 
divinely melancholy and rapturous 
before—never perhaps before had it 
so moved her. 

It ceased—there was silence—ever 
so little more, and she could not have 
restrained her tears — and then re- 
serve and prudence farewell—where 
might she not have found herself }— 
the reserves and liberty of proud 
Challys Gray—all lost in a moment. 
On what hysterical uncertainties 
sometimes hang life-long destinies, 
and even the courses of eternity. 

In the silence—was that trembling, 
when the breath is held, and the heart 
swells, and the eyes are filling. For 
worlds she would not have let him 
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see how she was moved. Could she 
trust that half deposed caution which 
her impulsive heart almost despised, 
and what pledges might not such a 
moment have given and taken, and 
so imperious, haughty Challys Gray 
would have meal herself away, 
without onéofher difficultiesanswered 
or a single mystery cleared up. 

“Shall I sing it again ¢” he asked 
in a low tone, after an interval. 

“ No,” said Challys Gray. 

“You don’t like it ?” 

“No, that is, I don’t care about it.” 

“ Really, Challys, you might be a 
little less, I had almost said rude, but 
certainly you are not very grateful 
considering how beautifully it was 
sung,” interposed Mrs. Wardell. 

“No, I don’t like it,” repeated 
Challys impetuously. “ I don’t mean, 
of course, that Mr. Dacre did not 
sing it well ; but I don’t like the song, 
and that’s the reason I say so when 
I’m asked. Will you sing something 
else, Mr. Dacre ?” 

“ What shall it be ?” asked he. 

“Nothing sentimental—I mean in 
that strain. You sang some very 
pretty English ballads for us one 
night,” she replied. 

So he sang one of those which had 
pleased her. 

“T may be wrong, Mr. Dacre, but 
I don’t think, somehow, our music is 

uite as good as usual,” said Challys 

ray, “you won’t mind my saying so ; 
I don’t know how it is—perhaps it is 
my fault— people are sometimes out 
of voice, and as often out of ear, I 
think. But itis not that,” she said 
cruelly, “you are not singing well 
to-night, and I don’t care to hear it. 
It is a vulgar taste I am sure, but I 
think I should like a foolish comic 
song this evening better than all the 
love-lorn ditties we could pick out of 
the whole circle of the Italian operas. 
I know you have not any, I’m onl 
saying what a Vandal I am, but 
dare say the Vandals had very good 
sense.” 

I don’t know what thought may 
have prompted this sudden petulence. 
But Laura Gray’s mind was in an odd 
state ; all this time there was a great 


pain at her heart ; she was angry, she. 


did not well know at what, or with 
whom. 

Dacre walked slowly over to the 
window. 

“J’m very sorry—I’m mortified— 
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that I should have acquitted myself 
so indifferently.” . 

She made him no answer. 

“But my singing, for a while, is 
over.” 

‘How do you mean ?” 

“T can’t come to-morrow, nor the 
next day, nor the day after, I can’t 
see you again for some little time— 
a short time, I hope—but I must 
deny myself—and—may I write—I’ll 
write, if you allow me, a very full 
letter.” 

Challys Gray looked very pale. 

‘And, pray, who imposes this ab- 
sence upon you ?” she asked a little 
haughtily, “and how can it interest 
us more than your other friends ?” 

They were talking low, and she 
glanced towards Julia Wardell, but 
that lady was deep in her novel. 

“Tt is imposed upon me, Miss Gray, 
and it pains me to think I shan’t be 
missed here, for except you, I have 
scarcely on earth another friend.” 

“You had no business, sir,” said 
imperious little Challys Gray, “to 
decide on any such thing without first 
consulting your friends.” 

This, it must be allowed, was a very 
inconsistent speech. 

“My friends, as a rule, seem to 
care so little what becomes of me, 
that my consulting them would have 
been a very great presumption,” said 
Alfred Dacre a little bitterly. 

“Perhaps it would, or very likely 
you have, consulted them. It is very 
impertinent of me to talk about it ; 
your time and plans are, of course, 
your own, and I don’t desire to be one 
of those people who engage in the 
thankless oflice of advising others, 
and I shan’t, though, indeed, I have 
not been asked ; and if it is not very 
rude, is it not very near your usual 
hour of leaving us ?” 

Dacre smiled reproachfully ? 

“The hour to which you usually 
permitted my stay has not quite ar- 
rived,” he said, gently; “but even 
were it less clear that the time when 
I ought to go has come, I should 
have had to take my leave. I must 
go earlier than usual this evening. I 
need not say how much more painful 
than I expected, my departure has 
become.” 

“You seem to wish to go, Mr. 
Dacre, and there is no reason why 

ou should not be gone this moment, 
ray do go.” 
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“You are displeased with me, Miss 


Gray.” 

“Displeased, sir! you talk to me 
as if I had a right to be pleased or 
displeased with you in matters that 
concern yourself only. I don’t know 
what you mean.” 

“May I write to you, Miss Gray ?” 

“No, Mr. Dacre ; there’s no occa- 
tion to write.” 

** Do you really refuse me that very 
humble privilege ?” 

“Tt is better not, Mr. Dacre. I 
mean, it would only be a trouble, 
and I don’t wish it,” she said, im- 
periously. 

He looked at her beautiful and 
spirited face, darkly and sadly. 

“From this hour, Challys, my sor- 
row dates.” 

“You can’t blame us,” said Challys 
Gray, haughtily; ‘“ and—and—Mr. 
Dacre, pray don’t run a risk of being 
late for your business.” 

“May I write ?” he pleaded. 

“T’ve said already, I prefer your 
not writing—I don’t choose it—it 
shan’t be, Mr. Dacre.” 

“T think you are very cruel. I 
ought to have known it; but I have 
quite made - my mind.” 

He stood leaning at the window, 
and looked out; a shadow of care 
had overcast him, and it seemed 
to-her, under that gloom, that his 
face was growing like that of Leo- 
nora’s phantom trooper, paler, and 
thinner, and sterner, from minute to 
minute. 

“ Made up your mind, Mr. Dacre ! 
To what ?” 

“To disobey you.” 

“To write, you mean %” 

“ Yes—for one thing, I'll write.” 

“Does not it strike you, sir, that 
nothing can be more insolent? And 
T’ll tell you what I shall do—for I’ve 
made up my mind, also—if you should 
presume to do so, the moment I see 
from whom it comes I'll burn it in 
the grate.” 
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With these words she rose, and 
walked pope J out of the room. 

Julia Wardell had dropped into 
one of her naps. Dacre had forgot 
her presence.’ His face was pale and 
resolute, and his eyes gleamed with 
the light of excitement, as he took a 
last look down the avenue in which 
stood his carriage. There was a lit- 
tle moonlight this night. He looked 
at his watch, and then he drew a 
paper from the pocket in the breast 
of his coat. He opened it, and, hav- 
ing read a few words, replaced it. 

Then he suddenly recollected wor- 
thy Julia Wardell. Seeing that she 
was asleep, he stole lightly across the 
floor, and let himself softly out of the 


room. 

He had hardly entered the lobby 
when Laura Gray ran down the stairs. 
She looked sad and gentle. 

“Mr. Dacre, I’m so glad—you won’t 
remember what I said to-night—and 
7 write to me—won’t you ?—and 

was very cross—but I was vexed— 
and I could not part without saying 
this—and we are quite good friends 
again !—ain’t we ?” 

“And I’m forgiven ?—and I’ll write 
and—explain everything ; and then 
you'll see how inevitable was the re- 
serve of which you complained—and 
I think—you’ll pity me. 

“ Good night,” she said. 

He pressed the hand she gave him 
to his lips, and, hastily drawing it 
away, she repeated, “ Good night,” 
and ran up the stairs. He looked 
after her, in silence; and then he 
turned, and went down to the hall. 

Challys Gray had placed herself at 
the lobby window above that near 
which their parting had been. She 
was waiting to see him come down 
the steps, and to see the last of him, 
as he passed down the avenue. 

She waited there minute after 
minute, for a long time, in this ex- 
pectation. But Mr. Dacre did not 
emerge from the house. 
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THE THEATRE ROYAL, DUBLIN, FROM 1830 TO 1851. 


PART I. 


WHEN the proprietors of the Theatre 
Royal, Dublin, terminated Mr. Bunn’s 
occupation in August, 1830, on non- 
fulfilment of contract, he having 
fallen heavily in arrears with his 
impossible rent of £3,000 per annum, 
they offered the lease to Mr. Cal- 
craft, at what then appeared a tempt- 
ing reduction; although still far 
beyond what that “mine of wealth,” 
as George Robins figuratively called 
it in one of his sale flourishes, has 
ever been able to realize. Mr. Cal- 
craft neither coveted nor sought the 
arduous promotion. He had served 
under three noted commanders. 
Having been Lieut.-General for six 
years, his ambition was more quali- 
fied than that of the proud Roman 
who said he would rather be first in 
a village than second in Rome. 
Whether the “ fate and metaphysical 
aid’ which Lady Macbeth speaks of, 
had anything to do with his decision, 
we cannot pretend to say, but he 
accepted the proffered sovereignty ; 
and a very uneasy one it proved. 

In those days there was a nominal 
office which had long figured in the 
Irish court establishment, called 
“ Master of the Revels.” It was held, 
in 1830, bya gentleman named Meeke. 
He died, and Mr. Calcraft thought 
there would be no harm in applying 
for the post, which had no duties, 
but a snug salary of £300 a year. He 
received a polite reply from Arch- 
deacon Singleton, Secretary to the 
Duke of Northumberland, then Lord 
Lieutenant, to the effect that it had 
been for some time settled in Parlia- 
ment that the office should die out 
with the first opportunity, as a use- 
less sinecure. The fact was obvious, 
the reason unanswerable, and the 
conclusion just. With the demise of 
the incumbent Meeke, this abuse, on 
a small scale, disappeared for ever 
from the Red Book. The Duke of 
Northumberland who had always 
treated the new lessee with marked 

rsonal consideration, sent him—on 

is retirement from the viceroyalty— 
a handsome present, with a most 
= letter, as tokens of good- 
Ww 


The in-coming manager was unin- 
cumbered with debt, but he had no 
realized capital—an important want, 
which rendered early success im- 
perative. He was in the meridian 
of life, strong in body and active in 
mind, with a bump of hope large 
enough to supply'a whole college of 
phrenologists. He determined to 
govern without cabinet or prime 
minister,* remembering the advice 
which Mazarin, on his death-bed, 
gave to Louis XIV. on that impor- 
tant point. He set to work with 
steady perseverance, and, for a con- 
siderable time, laughed at difficulties. 
The season commenced much later 
than was intended, on Saturday, No- 
vember the 20th, 1830. The delay 
was occasioned by an untoward in- 
cident. During the absence of the 
new lessee in London, to collect re- 
cruits and make other arrangements, 
Mr. Bunn returned suddenly from 
Cork, entered the theatre, vt et armis, 
in the night, drove cut the custodians, 
corrupting some and frightening 
others, and put a stop for the moment 
to the rapid progress of refitting and 
embellishment. He could not long 
retain his advantage, as he was fight- 
ing against time, being due in the 
courts on a given day. But, mean- 
while, the audacious coup-de-main 
produced most paralyzing effects. The 
proprietors were bound to give Mr. 
Calcraft undisturbed full possession ; 
there was nothing left but to buy out 
the intruder, who thus got a season- 
able bonus by his bold manceuvre. 
This little event made no permanent 
change in the future amicable inter- 
course of the parties, who, in after 
days, often alluded to and joked over 
the episode, which, however, was 
anything but a joke at the time. 

Poetical addresses on special oc- 
casions are the usual order of the day 
in theatrical matters. When Garrick 
retired, he delivered his farewell in 
prose, thinking verse might appear too 
studied and artificial forsuch aserious 
occasion. This was all very well ; but 
balancedandroundedsentences,though 
not in measured rhyme, convey the 
expression of being equally conned 
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and prepared. Prose looks less arti- 
ficiat than poetry, but it is often as 
elaborately pre-arranged. Junius 
composed his letters very slowly. He 
wrote once in a hurry, in reply to 
Horne Tooke, and got much the worst 
of it. He then took his usual time, 
which drew from his antagonist the 
following sneer—“ E congratulate you 
on the recovery of your wonted style, 
although it has cost you a fortnight.” 
Mr. Calcraft, in his opening address, 
contented himself with prose. His 
speech contained the usual platitudes, 
some high-flown allusions to the diffi- 
culty of bending the bow of Ulysses, 
compliments to his predecessors, 
doubts as to his own capability of 
replacing them, and a strong expres- 
sion of gratitude for past and expected 
favours. But it answered the pur- 
pose, and was received with rapturous 
applause. The company was nearly 
all new, and comprised the following 
riames :—Messrs. Vandenhoff, Sapio, 
Browne, Johnson, David Rees, Cal- 


craft, Montague Stanley, H. Cooke, 
King, Mathews, Gattie, Cunningham, 
Shuter, H. Bedford, Brough, Barry, 
Hamerton, Bland, Maeder, W. Ben- 
nett, Stothard, Attwood, Coveney, 


Barnett, Duff ; Mesdames W. West, 
H. Hughes, Pearce, Bland ; Misses 
Betts, Barry, F. H. Kelly, Coveney, 
Eyre, Hamilton, Chalmers, Garbois, 
Melton, Crawford, &c., &c. Johnson 
and Hamerton were the only relics of 
the Old Guard of Crow-street ; Ful- 
ham had been dead five years, and 
Williams retired for more than three. 
Such a company could not be col- 
lected now, simply because none such 
is in the living market. Central- 
ization and railroads have destroyed 
the supply and deteriorated the mer- 
chandise. At that time the prices 
were—boxes, five shilings ; pit, three ; 
lower gallery, two ; and upper gallery, 
one. There was no half-price. Press 
and public had long denounced the 
star system as ruinous. Give us a 
good stock company was the cry, and 
you shall see what we will do for 
you. The manager yielded, and the 
more readily, that he agreed with the 
opinion. What speculator, not acan- 
didate for Hanwell or St. Luke's, 
would throw away thousands on 
doubtful exotics, if his ordinary 
staple could, by any possible skill or 
contrivance, be made to produce the 
same result? To shut out opposition 
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under his immediate lee, and to avoid 
the expense and unpopularity of 
actions at law, in case of infringe- 
ment of his rights, Mr. Calcraft also 
took a yearly lease of the small 
theatre in Brunswick-street, which 
then had no patent or licence of any 
kind, intending to use it for amateur 
performances, lectures, or such other 
exhibitions as might suggest them- 
selves. This part of his plan proving 
a dead loss, he abandoned it after a 
few seasons. Before he received a 
shilling, the painting, repairs, and 
re-decoration at Hawkins’-street ¢x- 
hausted his stock in hand, and con- 
siderably exceeded one thousand 
pounds. 

The season commenced with reason- 
ably good prospects. The first great 
novelty of “Cinderella,” with new 
scenery, dress, decorations, and mar- 
vellous transformations, gave uni- 
versal satisfaction, and was drawing 
excellent houses. The fairy carriage, 
horses, coachman, and footmen, 
prancedand curvetted round the stage, 
to the wonder and delight of ad- 
miring thousands ; when suddenly a 
snow-storm, such as had not been 
witnessed in Ireland since 1814, 
closed the theatre for several days, 
and rendered the streets impassable. 
The blow was irrecoverable. Business 
and amusement were alike suspended, 
and more than a fortnight elapsed 
before the streets were entirely 
cleared. 

On the 14thof February, 1831, Mr. 
Young, who had always been a great 
favourite, played a farewell engage- 
ment in Dublin, of twelve nights, 
preparatory to his final retirement 
from the stage. His last part was 
Hamlet, on the 14th of March, after 
which he delivered a short address 
in prose with much taste and feeling. 
On the 30th of May, 1832, he closed 
his public career at Covent Garden. 
On this final performance he also 
selected Hamlet, in which he origin- 
ally presented himself to a London 
audience twenty-two years before. 
The elder Charles Matthews, who had 
played Polonius with him on his 
entrance, resumed the same character 
at his exit, and Macready complimen- 
ted him by appearing as the Ghost. 

Young left off acting in the full 
vigor of his powers, before he began 
to feel the inroads of age. In his 
there was no coquetting with ast 
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appearances, no recalls for a few 
nights “ by special desire,” no long- 
ing aspirations to hear once more the 
applause of former days. When re- 
monstrated with by some zealous 
admirers, who wished him to post- 
pone his resolution, he replied with 
the true spirit of a philosopher, and 
in the words of Penruddock, which 
he had often delivered, “‘ When I am 
quietly retiring from the stage of 
this vain world, call me not back to 
lose the little grace that I have gain- 
ed ; I would not willingly be made a 
spectaclein my declineand dotage.” To 
hislast audience he repeated the same 
sentiment in his concluding address. 
“Tt has been often asked of me,” he 
said, “why I retire from the stage 
while I am in possession of all the 
qualifications I could ever aspire to 
unimpaired? I will give you my 
motives, but reason and feeling are 
not always cater-cousins. I feel the 
excitement and toil of my profession 
weigh more heavily upon me than 
formerly ; and if my qualifications 
are still unweakened, so I would 
have the memory of them remain. I 
know that they are unworthy of the 
degree of approbation with which 
you honoured them; but such as 
they are, Iam unwilling to continue 
before my patrons until I can offer 
them only tarnished metal.” 

Young was in easy, independent 
circumstances ; he had never risked 
his earnings, after he came to London, 
by hazarding them in,the maelstrém 
of management, and lived twenty-six 
_ subsequent to his retirement, 

appy in himself, untii his last long 
and painful illness, which he bore 
with Christian resignation ; and con- 
tributing much, by his social accom- 
ace ay to the enjoyment of a 
arge circle of personalfriends. He was 
always popular with his professional 
brethren, from his unvarying urban- 
ity of manner, and kindness of dis- 
position, and may be quoted as a 
rare instance of one 

“ Bless’d with temper whose unclouded 

ray 

Could make to-morrow cheerful as_ to- 

day.” - 

All men have their weaknesses. 
Young’s foible was the extreme’ of 
civility and courtesy to all and sun- 
dry. Walking one day up and down 
Prince’s-street, in Edinburgh, arm-in- 
arm with the author of this notice, 
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who enjoyed and was proud of his 
personal intimacy, they met another 
mémber of the theatrical mee of 
little note or position, who touched 
his hat respectfully as they passed. 
Both, of course, responded to the 
salute, but Young sprang forward, 
took him by both hands with a 
cordial grasp, and said, “ my dear Mr. 

——, how do you do? I am very 
glad to see you.” The other, evident- 
ly taken by surprise, faltered his 
acknowledgements, and passed on. 
Young seeing that his companion 
looked a little astonished said, “ You 
wonder that Iam so civil to D——?” 

“Yes, indeed, it almost makes me 
doubt the sincerity and value of 
your friendship.” 

“ My dear boy,” replied the trage- 
dian, with a most comic expression 
of face, “‘ you don’t know the world 
as well as I do; that’s my way of 
getting through life. If I had given 
D the cold shoulder, he would 
have gone to his pot-house, and said 
Young was a humbug; now he'll 
swear I am the finest fellow and the 
best actor that ever lived, and be 
ready to fight any one who says the 
contrary.” 

Young was constitutionally light, 
frolicsome, and humourous asaschool- 
boy. He had nothing tragic in his 
composition except the power of em- 
bodying the gloomy passions in imi- 
tative art. Not long before he left 
London for his final residence at 
Brighton, he called with a grandchild 
to see the writer, who happened to be 
at dinner with his family. “Tell 
them,” he said to the servant, “not 
to hurry, but when they are at leisure 
there are two little boys waiting in 
the drawing-room to see them.” 

There has been no exclusive bio- 
graphy of this eminent actor, although 
his claims exceed those of many who 
have been distinguished by their two 
volumes. Charles Mayne Young, the 
son of Mr. Thomas Young, surgeon, 
wasbornin Fenchurch-street, London, 
on the 10th of January, 1777. The 
rudiments of his early education 
were obtained at home. At nine years 
of age he went to Copenhagen, with 
a Danish physician, who had visited 
this country occasionally, at the ex- 
pense of the Danish court. The year 
following, this gentleman returned 
to England to marry the aunt of Mr. 
Young, and brought back with him 
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his young travelling companion, who 
was then sent to Eton, where he con- 
tinued for two or three years. His 
classical studies were completed at 
Merchant Taylor’s, under the amiable 
and learned Mr. Bishop. At the age 
of eighteen he was placed in the 
counting-house of one of the most 
respectable firms in the city ; but an 
unconquerable passion for the stage 
overpowered the apparent dictates of 
prudence and interest, and after a 
tedious experiment of two years, he 
relinquished all thoughts of mercan- 
tile life. With a view to try the 
effects of his powers in public, he 
performed a few times at the private 
theatre in Tottenham Court-road, 
with unexpected success. In 1798, 
then in his twenty-first year, he was 
engaged by Aickin, proprietor of the 
Liverpool Theatre, where he made 
his first appearance in the character 
of Douglas, under the assumed name 
of Green. Hecontinued to perform 
with increasing reputation in Glasgow. 
Manchester, and Liverpool, until 
October, 1805, when he married Miss 
Grimani, from the Haymarket 
Theatre, an amiable young lady, and 
accomplished actress. Their mutual 
happiness was but of short duration ; 
a few days after the birth of a son, a 
bilious fever, in the early part of 1806, 
deprived him of a most affectionate 
wife. He paid the sincerest of all 
tributes to her memory by never 
marrying again, although it was 
generally believed that several oppor- 
tunities presented themselves to him 
of doing so, greatly to his wordly ad- 
vantage. More than half a century 
of widowership was a lasting test of 
oy attachment. 

oung appeared at the Haymarket 
in the arduous character of Hamlet, 
on the 22nd of June, 1807. He was 
then in his thirty-first year ; from 
that night he held his ground as the 
best disciple of the Kemble school, 
treading closely in many characters 
on the heels of the founder, on whom 
he built his style, until his last per- 
formance in 1832. His genius was 
imitative rather than creative ; his 
manner was invariably sustained, his 
east of features commanding, his 
voice of anoble quality, and beauti- 
fully modulated, his discrimination 
excellent. If he seldom astonished or 
electrified, he never disappointed his 
audience. hatever he did was 
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done well, and altogether he was the 
most reliable actor that ever assumed 
leading characters. There was no 
apprehension that his physical powers 
would fail, or his judgment would be 
at fault. He rolled out the ponder- 
ous speeches of Zanga with untiring 
lungs, and was as fresh in the last 
line as in the first. He was 
equally suited to the heroes of the 
classic drama, and of the recent stage. 
Hazlitt spoke of his usual manner as 
being “fine, free, and oriental.” It 
has been repeated that Lord Byron 
pronounced Young the essence of 
mediocrity. If the noble poet said so, 
the phrase was more smart than just. 
There was no mediocrity in his per- 
formance of Zanga, Pierre, Hamlet, 
Iago, The Stranger, Rolla, Rienzi, 
Brutus, and Cassius—the two last 
so excellent that it was difficult to 
assign the palm to either ; and above 
all,in his Sir Pertinaxz Macsycophant, 
in which he almost paralleled Cooke. 
In semi-serious characters, vibrating 
between tragedy and comedy, such as 
Faulkland, Lord Townly, Joseph 
Surface, Penruddock, and others of 
that class, he maintained a high 
reputation. His broadly comic im- 
personations abounded in rich hu- 
mour, and he sang with a pleasant 
compass of voice which he never at- 
tempted to force, and with good taste 
and execution. So did Edmund 
Kean, and in this, both had an ad- 
vantage denied to Garrick and 
Kemble, who could scarcely turn a 
tune. Yet Kemble assumed the sing- 
ing hero, Richard Cour de Lion, in 
General Burgoyne’s opera of that 
name. In rehearsing the duet with 
Matilda he got hopelessly astray. 
“Mr. Kemble! Mr. Kemble !” cried 
the despairing leader, “you have mur- 
dered time.” “Then I am more hu- 
manethan you,” replied thetragedian, 
with a sepulchral smile, “for you are 
incessently beating him.” 

The Dublin winter season of 1830-1, 
terminated on the 14th of May. The 
stock company, although admitted to 
be excellent, had failed in attraction. 
The treasurer’s face elongated, as he 
summed up a heavy balance on the 
wrong side of the ledger. There was 
yet hope that the summer engage- 
ments, which included the eminent ex- 
otics Madame Vestris, Tyrone Power, 
Mr. and Mrs, wow Mr. Keeley, Miss 
Inverarity, and Mr, Wilson, would 
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square the account ; but the expec- 
tation was not realized. The last 
performance was on the 20th of Au- 
gust. “There had been one hundred 
and eighty acting nights. Three com- 
mands from the popular Viceroy, the 
Marquess of Anglesea, five publicly 
announced patronages, and thirty- 
three novelties, many of the latter 
with all the appointments entirely 
new. The loss amounted to £1,500, 
and would have been even greater, 
had not the Committee of the Musical 
Festival paid £530 for the use of 
the theatre ; while a profit of £220 
was derived from five concerts by 
Paganini, in September, by which the 
gran maestro pocketed £1,050 on his 
ownaccount. It was saidand believed, 
that he only asked £600 for his ser- 
vices at the festival, which he turned 
to success from impending failure, 
by his individual attraction. Mr. 
Young received £615 ; Madame Ves- 
tris £571; Mr. and Mrs. Wood 
£574, 

Mr. Calcraft commenced his second 
season on the 2nd of November, 1831. 
The period of opening was again de- 
a § owing to the Musical Festival 
and the Paganini Concerts. The old 
favourites of long standing, and the 
new ones who had established them- 
selves were re-engaged, with the ex- 
ception of Miss F. H. Kelly, who left 
professional for private life, and mar- 
ried a gentleman of position and 
ample means. Miss Huddart re- 
turned to take her place, and was 
most cordially welcomed by the pub- 
lic, who had fully appreciated her 
varied talent and personal attractions 
when first introduced to a Dublin 
audience, under Mr. Bunn’s manage- 
ment, in 1828. Her father, an Irish- 
man, was the original Rolla in “ Pi- 
zarro,” when that play was produced 
in Crow-street, under Frederic Jones’s 
management—to the exclusion of 
Cooke, twenty times a better actor, 
who was degraded into Las Casas, a 
trifling character in comparison ; the 
sapient reason assigned by the man- 
ager, being, that his arms were too 
short for a hero. Huddart was one 
of the failures in Shylock at Drury- 
lane, who immediately preceded Ed- 
mund Kean. It was a common-place 
performance, tedious, respectable, and 
uninspired. No man likes to admit 
inferiority, and actors least of any. 
Huddart always maintained that the 


overwhelming success of Kean com- 
‘nase! marred his fortunes. Per- 
naps it did ; but he sadly over-rated 
his own chances. There was also 
added to the Dublin company, at this 
time, Latham, an excellent buffo 
singer and low comedian ; and Mrs. 
C. Pettingal, a pretty young woman, 
who made her first appearance vice 
Mrs. H. Hughes, pronounced below 
the mark. 

The opening performances were 
“The School for Scandal,” and “The 
Highland Reel;” Sheridan and 
O’Keeffe, the genuine representatives 
of high comedy and broad farce, in 
juxta-position. Early in the month, 
a sort of nondescript, musical, ro- 
mantic drama, then running in Lon- 
don, called “ The Evil Eye,’”” was pre- 
sented. The London attraction cen- 
tered in the rich humour of John 
Reeve, as Zant Kiebabs, which was 
fully equalled in Dublin by Davy 
Rees, who had broken ground most 
favourably the season before, and now 
established a popularity almost rival- 
ling that of the veteran Tom Johnson. 
The catch word of the part was, 
“What Fun!” Boys shouted it 
after Rees when he appeared in the 
streets ; the galleries hailed him with 
it, whenever he came on, in any 
character, and it became, for a time, 
an established colloquialism with 
gentle and simple. A few nights 
after the production of “The Evil 
Eye,” a Mr. Collins, styled, probabl 
by himself, “The English Paganini,” 
appeared in‘the one string feat on 
the fiddle, assisted by his son, “The 
Infant Viotti,’ warranted only six 
years old, in all sorts of sonatas, 
fantasias, pasticcios, and variations. 

On the 23rd of November, 1831, an 
original tragedy by a Dublin resident 
and Irishman, acted entirely by the 
stock company, was produced, called 
“The Warden of Galway.” The prin- 
cipal characters by Miss Huddart, 
Miss Chalmers, Messrs. Montague 
Stanley, King, Mathews, and Cal- 
craft. This proved one of the very 
rare exceptions of encouragement and 
attraction bestowed on native talent 
unheraided by London fame. The 
tragedy was repeated for sixteen 
nights, the first season, to full houses, 
maintained a permanent reputation, 
and was acted altogether, in Dublin, 
forty-five times. The subject is taken 
from an incident recorded in Hardi- 
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man’s “ History of Galway,” as hav- 
ing actually occurred in 1493. It is, in 
fact, a modern instance of the fiat jus- 
titia, ruat coelum, of which Roman an- 
nals present what has usually been con- 
sidered the only previous example, in 
the caseof theelder Brutusand hisson. 
Dowton, who saw the play in Dub- 
lin, recommended it zealously to the 
Drury-lane management, by whom 
it was rejected on the reportgof their 
reader, Morton, author of “ Speed the 
Plough,” “ Cure for the Heart-ache,” 
&ec. Shortly after this, it was exe- 
cuted at the Cobourg, then the head- 
quarters of transpontine melo-drama. 
Many yéars later, during William 
Farren’s management at the Olympic, 
it was attempted without success, 
Where they got the MS. it would be 
difficult to ascertain. The play was 
never printed, and surreptitious copies 
were sedulously interdicted by the 
lawful owners. We always thought, 
and still hold the opinion, that this 

lay has great merit, and would have 

een well received if supported by 
the tragic strength of either of the 
great London theatres. 

The fourth representation of the 
“ Warden of Galway” in Dublin, on 
the Ist of December, 1831, was as- 
signed for the benefit of the author, 
the Rev. Edward Groves, a Protestant 
clergyman, we believe a Presbyterian 
or Dissenter. He had by some means 
or other recommended himself to the 
extreme radicals, and it was well 
known that the great Liberator and 
his family would attend the theatre on 
that night. This, joined to the general 
attraction of the play, crowded the 
house in every quarter, by which the 
beneficiare put a clear £300 in his 
pocket. The audience suffered their 
enthusiasm at the presence of Mr. 
O’Connell to interfere much with 
their attention to the performance, 
which on this particular occasion was 
reduced nearly toa pantomime. An 
incidental prologue and epilogue were 
announced for many evenings, the 
the first, according to rule, serious, 
the second comic. The rologue had 
nothing remarkable. The epilogue, 
spoken by Davy Rees, as Zant 

tebabs, was rapturously applauded, 
and greatly enhanced by his rich, 
unctuous delivery. The effects of 
such ephemera opened exclusively on 
the speaker. e subjoin a copy, 
which is perhaps unique, 
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“Zant Kirpass [peeping in at the 
wing, P.S.— 

Is it all over?—Oh! *twas doleful fun—. 
Such doings ’twixt a father and his son! 
[Comes forward. ] 

You seem to wonder at me. 

know me? 
From Greece I’ve travell’d, all for fun, to 


Don’t you 


see 
Your far-famed Isle of mirth and min- 
strelsy; 
And then, like Puckler Muskau, write its 
glories, 
But not, like him, tell such confounded 
stories. 
Well, though through many dangers I 
have run, 
I'm glad I'm here now—it’s a land of fun. 
To Donnybrook I’ve been—at thimble- 
rig— 
Chuck—lost my purse—what fun! Join’d 
in a jig 
With three young funny eyes—left them 
for a chorus 
Of Patrick’s Day—join’d in it—fun up- 
roarious ! 
Struck up a stave in Greek — they 
knock’d me down— 
That’s Irish fun! Then heal’d my broken 
crown 
With copious drenchings of pure Innish- 
owen, 
Till I felt going, going—such fun— 
going ! 
I like a song, a funny one— ddh’t you? 
Ha! my droll fellows, then I'll give it 
you. 
[Here the violins in the orchestra 
sound the first notes of a symphony. | 


Stop! stop! no Paganini-ing here. So, 
please ye, 

Have you an Irish harp? No. 
be aisy. 

That’s Greek. We, like you Irishmen, 
delight in 

Good. drink, fine girls, good singing, and 
fair fighting. 

Your Connaught Rangers—oh! I saw 
them too; 

What fun they raised in Spain and 
Waterloo! 

Could you but send us them, we'd give 
*em work, 

To their hearts’ joy, against the surly 
Turk. s 

We'd Garryowen the dog; and when 
he’d run, 

Stick to his skirts—wouldn’t we show 
him fun! 

We've pretty girls too, boys—with eyes 
so bright— 

As pretty as your own—almost—not 
quite. 

And then, to sing their praise, you can, 
I know it, 

Lend us—you have him here—an Irish 
poet. 

31* 


Then 
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I'll drink his health in your own moun- 
tain dew, 

And here it is [draws out a flask]—no 
Parliament—true blue. 

You'll join, I know, for to your poet 


steady, 

You've fill’d « Bumper, for him here 
already. 

My bottle’s empty :—true, I came to see, 

*T was doleful fun, your Irish tragedy. 

I dropp’d a tear, then took a drop, and 
then 

I wept and sipp’d, and sipp'd and wept 
again. 

It couldn’t hold out ever—sorrow ’s dry— 

My eye has drain’d my flask—the evil 
eye! 

My throat’s quite parch’d—dry fun—I 
must give o’er, 

Till I wash down my loss. But one 
word more— 

Three cheers for Irish genius, and I’ve 
done :-— 

One cheer more for Old Ireland!—Ah! 
that’s fun!” 


During the first flush of the “War- 
den of Galway,” some of the Dublin 
apers said, as a literary appenies 
it was decidedly superior to “ Rienzi,” 
“The Renegade,” and Howard Payne’s 
“Brutus ;” and, as a stage piece, 
eclipsed in natural beauty, and simple, 
unaffected pathos, those tragedies, as 
well as® “Venice Preserved,” and 
*‘ Jane Shore.’’ Others were less lauda- 
tory. Political feelings had some 
influence in the varieties of opinion. 
With positive or comparative criti- 
cism, we meddle not. Suffice it, for 
a managerial record, to say, that good 
or bad, it was unusually productive. 
O si sic omnia ! 
On the 7th of December, 1831, the 
“ African Roscius,” as he was then 
called, subsequently known as the 
Chevalier Ira Aldridge, knight of 
several Continental orders never heard 
of before, was first presented to the 
ublic of Dublin. e often visited 
reland after, was always much ap- 
‘plauded, but not particularly attrac- 
tive. He had considerable talent, 
and spoke better English than many 
who are “native and to the manner 
born.” Some reports gave him the 
adventuresand lineage ofanOroonoko. 
Other accounts reduced him to a 
menial origin, and said he had been 
James Wallack’s servant in America. 
In either case he had received con- 
siderable education. He was not an 
absolute negro, but a very dark mu- 
- Jatto. The announcement of his first 
appearance was thus couched :—“The 
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Lessee, anxious to gratify the patrons 
of the theatre, has the honour of an- 
nouncing the most singular novelty 
in the theatrical world, viz.:—AN 
Actor oF CoLour, known through- 
out America by the appellation of the 
African Roscius. His success induced 
him to visit England, where he has 
uniformly been received with most 
marked approbation, in all the prin- 
cipal theatres.” He appeared the 
first night as Othello, the second as 
Zanga in “The Revenge,” and Al- 
hambra in “Paul and Virginia.” In 
the last-named part he introduced a 
nigger melody, of the comic order, 
called “’Possum up a gum tree,” 
which elicited more enthusiastic plau- 
dits than the lofty declamation of the 
royal Moor. His other characters 
were Mungo and Gambia. His tragic 
style was subdued and pathetic rather 
than fiery or impulsive. His features 
were forbidding, in addition to the 
colour ; yet he found a white woman 
to marry him. Whether, like the 
gentle daughter of Brabantio, she was 
won by the story of his life, we can- 
not say, but she was not a Desdemona 
either in youth or beauty. When 
Edmund Kean saw the African play 
Othello, he sent for him and compli- 
mented him highly. But Kean, when 
sober, praised everybody. When 
drunk, or approaching thereto, he 
called all his professional brethren 
humbugs. 

On the 19th of December that 
great original genius, who had not per- 
formed in Dublin for three years, but 
who was known to be much enfeebled, 
entered on an engagement for eight 
nights only. Richard the Third was 
his opening part. His last previous 
visit, in 1829, under Mr. Bunn’s ma- 
nagement, had ended most unsatis- 
factorily and abruptly. Bunn issued 
a savage and ungentlemanlike mani- 
festo at the head of his bills, on 
the occasion, not justifiable, even if 
unexaggerated, which it was not. 
Mr. Kean, on his entry, on the 19th, 
was welcomed with most enthusiastic 
poner from all parts of a well-filled 

ouse. The warmhearted Irish never 
forgot his giving the receipts of his 
Drury-lane benefit, in 1822, for their 
starving peasantry. Had his short- 
comings and irregularities been mul- 
tiplied tenfold, they would have 
forgiven all, and more. He played 
the first four acts well, and with now 
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and then a flash of his early vigour, 
but broke down in the fifth. Copious 
libations of brandy and water floored 
him before he got to Bosworth field. 
He was loudly called for at the end 
of the play, and spoke very mysteri- 
ously, interlarding his oration, as was 
his wont, under similar circumstances, 
with sundry misquotations from 
the Latin grammar. The audience 
enjoyed the fun, and he retired under 
reiterated peals of applause. The 
next night his Shylock, a part of 
little physical exertion compared to 
Richard, was, as it ever had been, 
one of his most masterly efforts. He 
next played Othello, and Sir Giles, 
both in excellent style, and coin- 
pletely effaced the unfavourable im- 
pression of his wnegual performance 
on the first night. Then followed 
Brutus, Lear, Sir Edward Mortimer ; 
and Hamlet was announced for the 
next evening. At ten minutes before 


the opening of the doors, he sent word 
he was ill, and utterly unable to rise 
from his bed. He was actually ill, 
and not labouring under what his 
great predecessor and prototype, 
Cooke, called “his old complaint.” 
The theatre was, of necessity, closed, 


it being impossible at that late hour 
to substitute or announce any other 
performance. The manager lost con- 
siderably above £100, as there was 
every promise of a crowded house. 
Mr. Kean offered no compensation, 
and when it was suggested, positively 
declined, contrary to his usual cha- 
racter for liberality. All that was 
expected from him was an extra night 
to make up for the one sacrificed. 
But, at that time, a Delilah had en- 
thralled him in her meshes, and her 
evil influence prevailed over his better 
disposition. The manager took every 
possible means to protect him from a 
tolerably general impression, judging 
from antecedents, that his illness 
arose from inebriety, which it cer- 
tainly did not. The papers were very 
kind on the occasion. The next day 
a medical certificate was affixed to 
the head of the bills, signed by two 
physicians of note, and a short state- 
ment added, which completely exone- 
rated Mr. Kean from any injurious im- 
putation. On the 2nd of January, 
1832, he took his benefit in an “Olio,” 
consisting of five acts of Shakespeare 
selected from different plays. The 
receipts amounted to £358. Kean 
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was extremely weak and infirm at 
the commencement of the evening, 
but rallied prodigiously towards the 
end, and wound up with the third act 
of “Othello” in a manner that re- 
minded the audience of his best days. 
It was the last burst of a thunder- 
storm—the parting flash of the ori- 
ginality which twenty years before 
had shivered pre-conceived opinions, 
and produced a revolution in theatri- 
cal taste. On the 5th, being re-en- 
gaged for two nights more, he played 
Zamle, and on the 6th Octavian in 
“The Mountaineers.” This was really 
his last appearance. He made an 
engagement for the next season, but 
never trod the Dublin boards again. 
Nearly fifteen months later he was 
mortally stricken in the third act of 
“ Othello,” at Covent Garden, on the 
25th of March, 1833, and died at 
Richmond, on the 13th of May, 
aged only forty-six. For his last Dub- 
lin performances he received £444. 
At the close of Mr. Kean’s engage- 
ment, Monsieur Martin, from the 
Cirque Olympique, Paris, and Drury- 
lane, London, appeared in Dublin, with 
his celebrated troupe of lions, hyenas, 
boa-constrictors, pelicans, monkeys, 
and a host of other trained quadru- 
_ and bipeds, feathered and else. 
hey exhibited in a grand eastern 
spectacle entitled Hyder Ali, or the 
Lions of Mysore. This most extra- 
ordinary novelty had drawn all Lon- 
don, and much was expected from it. 
It proved a failure on a gigantic scale. 
The engagement ran fortwenty nights, 
always protracted, in the vague hope 
that the scale would turn. It was 
not so. The proprietor of the lions 
received £904 17s. for his honorarium, 
leaving the manager with a gloomy 
face and an empty exchequer. The 
piece was expensively put on the 
stage, and had merit. At that time 
the Reform Bill agitation wasconvuls- 
ing the kingdom. London was 
placarded with all sorts of inflamma- 
tory posters indicating that John Bull 
would have the bill, the whole bill, 
without modification. One incidental 
joke, applicable to this, was received 
with intense enjoyment. Mr. William 
L'uddle, «1 Cockney, was played in 
Dublin by Latham. In one scene he 
sits down to refresh himself with 
a luncheon, in an Indian forest or 
jungle, surrounded by animals of 
every description; visible to the 
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audience, but unseen by him. While 
drinking from his flask, a gigantic 
pelican, with a huge proboscis, comes 
on behind, abstracts his viands, and 
waddles off with them, clapping his 
wings, and apparently in great glee. 
dle misses his lunch, turns round 
at the noise, sees the larceny, and ex- 
claims, “That’s the thief! Oh, you 
rascal! Stophim,stophim! There 
he goes with his bill, his whole bill, 
and nothing but his bill!” Shouts of 
laughter accompanied the parody. 

In another scene of this drama, 
Sadhusing (M. Martin)entered a large 
iron cage placed in the front of the 
stage, to fight with a ferocious lion, 
-as his only chance for life under capital 
sentence. One night he inadvertently 
left the wicket by which he entered 
open behind him. The lion, crouching 
with terror in the opposite corner, so 
completely had Martin mastered him, 
seeing an unexpected chance of escape, 
darted past and rushed out franticly 
at the aperture ; but instead of jump- 
ing into a crowded pit, as some ex- 
pected he would, ran, in more terror 
than he excited, to the painting-room 
at the back of the theatre, where his 
cage was usually kept during the day, 
but removed down to an entrance 
early at night for the convenience of 
transferring him to the stage. Not 
finding his cave of refuge where he 
expected, he hid his head amidst 
scenes, set pieces, and other parapher- 
nalia. Martin darted down to the 
footlights, told the audience in the 
best English he could muster, not to 
be alarmed, he would catch the lion 
inatrice. The manager repeated the 
same assurance, and the pit held their 
ground. The whole posse of per- 
formers on the stage, st as were acting 
court and spectators, tore off for the 
green-room; the women screaming, 
and the men not doing much to calm 
them. Itwasgood-naturedly said that 
they found the door barred against 
them by a tall and stalwart fugitive 
of the male sex who had got in first 
and locked out the company. 

Meanwhile, Martin, who had found 
the lion, was seen dragging him down 
tothe front by the tail, belabouring 
his sides with a trenchant whip, and 
thrust him once more into the den. 
After some delay the stage was dressed 
again, and the acting went on. But 

fight was taken out of the lion, and 
neither cajoling, threats, nor lashing 
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could induce him to get up a defiant 
growl. This untoward episode had a 
most unjurious effect on the rest 
of the engagement. Reports went 
abroad, and many believed them, that 
the lions were toothless, fangless, 
drugged, and otherwise artificially 
stupefied ; and that the whole affair 
was animposture. There was not the 
least foundation for this, but the tame 
lions passed into a current joke, and 
a very injurious one it proved. 

Monsieur Martin, the lion subduer, 
was a man of humour after a fashion. 
His tales of his deceased favourite, 
Cobourg, the phcenix of his tribe, were 
astounding to listento. Often at the 
morning rehearsals, he would banter 
with the fair ladies of the establish- 
ment, and try to persuade them to en- 
ter the cages with him, under an as- 
surance that the lion was anoble beast, 
and would respect female. purity and 
delicacy. The manager, too, en- 
couraged them by relating the story 
of Una, from the “Fairy Queen,” 
which they had never heard of before. 
Miss Huddart was the only heroine 
bold enough to dare the perilous ad- 
venture. She went in, accompanied 
by Martin, to the den of what was 
reputed the most ferocious of the lot, 
took him by the paw, patted him on 
the head, and came out again, un- 
scathed, and not a little proud of 
her achievement. 

Edmund Kean had a pet lion, an 
American one, more properly a puma, 
docile and torpid. tt followed him 
about the house, up and down stairs, 
like a dog, to his own great delight, 
and the terror of his household. Once 
he nearly frightened Incledon into fits 
by walking suddenly into the draw- 
ing-room, where Macheath and Rich- 
ard were in friendly converse. When 
Kean left London for country engage- 
ments, he took his lion in a hackney 
coach to Exeter ’Change, and paid 
for his board and lodging during 
his own absence from town. When 
he played Alexander the Great, he 
announced that his lion should come 
on, crouched at his feet, when he made 
his entry in the triumphal chariot. 
The Drury-lane Committee did not 
much incline to the experiment ; but 
the ladies of the theatre, one and all, 
exclaimed that nothing should induce 
them to take part in the procession, 
or act in the play with such a terri- 
ble associate. There was no clause 
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in their engagements to compel sub- 
mission, and the idea was abandoned, 
much to the tragedian’s chagrin, who 
exclaimed that the finest real effect 
ever attempted on the boards was 
thereby lost. 

In March and April, 1832, Mr. 
Macready played in Dublin for twelve 
nights. Lord Byron’s “ Werner,” in 
which he was considered to equal his 
best performances, was given as the 
novelty. The houses were uniformly 
good, but not great. He received 
£341 10s. Mr. and Mrs. Wood, 
always amongst the most attractive 
visiters, opened the summer season 
on the 28th of May. They pér- 
formed eighteen nights, their shares 
of which amounted to £721. The 
season wound up with Miss Ellen 
Tree in the new play of the “ Hunch- 
back,” recently produced at Covent 
Garden for Miss Fanny Kemble, and 
one of the most successful of modern 
dramas—a true classical composition, 
on the model of the Elizabethan era— 
a little involved and obscure in plot, 
but Written with vigour and in a high- 
ly moral strain. Mr. Calcraft took this 
opportunity of engaging the author, 
Mr. Sheridan Knowles, who played 
the leading male part, Master Walter, 
in his own play, as he had done 
in London. Mis was his first at- 
tempt as an actor in the metropolis 
of his native country. He had a 
correct conception, and much rough 
force, without grace of manner or 
person. Many of his warmest friends 
thought he would have done more 
wisely to have been content with 
his undisputed laurels as the ac- 
knowledged leading dramatist of the 
day, without aspiring to the honours 
of the buskin. 

At a later period, when the writer 
of this notice had become very inti- 
mate with Knowles, he asked him to 
explain some undetermined points in 
the “ Hunchback,” viz., whether he 
intended Sir Z'homas Cliford really 
to lose his title and estate, and to be 
a participator in his plot against J wlia. 
“ My dear fellow,” was the reply, “ I 
am not sure what I meant at the 
time, and Iam by no means certain 
of what I mean now.” He was in 
the condition of Corneille, the plot of 
whose “Heraclius” is so involved, 
thatturning it over onceafteralapse of 
a few years, he declared that he was 
quite unable to unravel his own web. 
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The season concluded on the 23rd 
of July, 1832, with the lessee’s bene- 
fit, on which occasion Miss Ellen 
Tree and Mr. Knowles most kindly 
offered their valuable and welcome 
services. The general result was again 
a heavy balance on the wrong side. 
During that summer, the destroying 
scourge of Asiatic cholera first lower- 
ed on the Irish capital. It had long 
been predicted, but the march was 
slow, and all were taken by surprise. 
Some of the first measures, such as 
publishing a diurnal list of cases when 
the disease was at its height, and 
carrying theinfected and dying openly, 
on cots and stretchers, through the 
streets to the hospitals, increased an 
undefined sensation of terrorand para- 
lyzing despair. Undersucha visitation 
few turned their thoughts to light 
amusements. Political agitation, too, 
which had lulled for a short interval, 
again reared its old heads, with an 
ample addition of new ones. 

On the last night, already named, 
Mr. Calcraft, having duly announced 
a closing address, came forward be- 
tween the play and afterpiece, and 
spoke as follows :—‘ Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, two complete seasons have 
now elapsed since I ventured to as- 
sume, at my own risk, and entirely 
dependent on my own resources, the 
management of your national theatre. 
Nothing could be more unpromising 
than the aspect of circumstances 
when I embarked in this hazardous 
enterprise. 

“The constant failure of all who. 
had preceded me, the state of delapi- 
dation in which I found the property, 
the low estimate into which it had 
fallen, and the numerous embarrass- 
ments in which it was entangled, had 
all impressed a very general idea that 
it was a ruinous speculation, and suc- 
cess impossible. I looked the under- 
taking steadily in the face; I saw 
the difficulties, and fancied I could 
surmount them. I thought that an 
honourable punctuality in engage- 
ments, a liberal expenditure, and per- 
severing energy, might still draw the 
public attention once more to what, 
in former and better times, had been 
their favourite and most flourishing 
amusement. I did not present my- 
self as a stranger, ignorant of the lo- 
calities of his situation, and unknown 
to the audience by whose favour he 
hoped to succeed; but I came before 
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a public from whom, during six pre- 
ceding years, I had received profes- 
sionally the most flattering marks of 
approbation, and surrounded by 
friends whose kindness seemed a 
guarantee that my efforts would be 
more than appreciated ; and whose 
disposition to censure, where blame 
might be just, would, I was sure, be 
lost in their feelings of personal good- 
will. I thought I should succeed, 
and I threw myself boldly into the 
hazard. Perhaps I was rash and pre- 
‘sumptuous, but I was ever more in- 
clined to beat a difficulty than to allow 
a difficulty to beat me. The result 
has not realized my expectations. A 
thousand unforeseen causes have ope- 
rated unfavourably. Difficulties have 
occurred it was impossible to calcu- 
late on, and, at the close of two years, 
I stand before you a much poorer 
man than I was when I announced 
myself on this spot as the lessee of 
the Dublin theatre. 

“Noone likes to be the herald of his 
own disasters, but in my case, the 
mortification is considerably softened 
by the more agreeable task which 
follows : that of thanking from the 
bottom of my heart, and with the 
deepest sentiments of gratitude, those 
kind patrons who have supported us 
by their presence, stimulated us by 
their favour, and more than rewarded 
us by the encouraging and enthusias- 
tic applause they have bestowed on 
our humble exertions. Next to suc- 
cess, to be thought not undeserving 
of it is the most gratifying feeling of 
every honourable mind ; and if I may 
be permitted to think that the gene- 
ral suffrage is in my favour, and that 
those I have endeavoured to please 
are disposed to judge indulgently of 
my efforts, it will afford me a strong 
and lasting consolation for all the 
anxiety, the labour, and the loss to 
which the unenviable situation of a 
manager is, of necessity, exposed. 

“The difficulties of conducting a 
theatrical establishment are greater 
than the public can readily imagine. 
It is easy to censure, but it is not so 
easy tohit onthe remedy. A system 
may appear defective, an arrange- 
ment bad, or a performance unequal ; 
but the casual spectator does not 
know the minute causes and acci- 
dents which have deranged the plans 
of the manager, at the very moment 
when they are to be carried into exe- 
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cution, and have left him neither the 
power nor the time to re-organize 
them. 

“During the two seasons of which I 
am speaking, an endeavour has been 
made to bring before the Dublin 
public the best stock company that 
could be collected throughout the 
British empire; and it has been 
generally admitted that it was a full 
and effective one. In succession, 
every novelty that seemed likely to 
please has been produced; national 
talent has been brought forward 
whenever it presented itself in a form 
that had any promise of success. 
Many professors have been engaged 
in varied departments of the dra- 
matic art, whose abilities were avail- 
able, and with whose terms it was at 
all possible to compete. The latter is 
a more important stumbling-block 
than the uninitiated in practical ex- 
perience can readily understand. A 
manager cannot command the ser- 
vices of a leading star at the exact 
moment when the attraction would 
be of the most value to him; and 
when he opens his treaty he often 
finds the magnates on the other side 
of the water fully impressed with 
their own importance, and not in- 
clined to leave him anything like an 
equal chance in the proposed arrange- 
ment. In the brightest era of the 
drama, in the days of Siddons and 
Kemble, those great performers and 
their contemporaries were content to 
share the profits of their attraction 
with the manager who engaged them, 
and on whom lay all the expense and 
risk of the speculation. But now, in 
the decline of the art it is no longer 
so. Those who fill the high posts are 
seldom disposed to move from Lon- 
don without a sum secured, and there 
have been cases when that sum hasex- 
ceeded the whole amount of receipts. 
The manager thus must either give 
up an attraction acceptable to the 
public, or buy it at a ruinous cost, 
crowned with the additional mortifi- 
cation of seeing what look like full 
houses, and of hearing at every 
corner that he is making his fortune. 
There are, of course, honourable and 
liberal exceptions ; and I have much 
om in paying a just tribute to 

fiss E. Tree and Mr. Knowles, who 
have assisted me on the present oc- 
casion. 

“The future is now an object of 
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moresolicitudethan the past. Wearied 
out by ill-success, I had determined 
to give up the lease of the theatre to 
some more fortunate speculator, and 
expected, on this night, to have ad- 
dressed you for the last time. I trust 
I shall not be accused of hypocrisy, 
when I say, that after the unceasing 
kindness of eight years, [ did not 
contemplate this without painful 
feelings. But during the last week, 
circumstances have induced me to 
waver in my determination. Once 
more, then, I have resolved to try my 
fortune. Early in the month of 
October next, I hope to have the 
honour of again opening the theatre 
for the regular season. Should the 
clouds that at present obscure our 
dramatic hemisphere disperse a little 
in the interim, and a brighter hori- 
zon appear in view, I am still san- 
guine enough to hope that when I 
appear before you at the close of my 
third year, I may be able to announce 
what, in the language of the play- 
bills, may be truly called an unpre- 
cedented novelty—namely, a profit- 
able season, and a balance on the 
right side of the ledger. Ladies and 


gentlemen, I now take my leave. 


During the recess my attention will be 
occupied in forming such a company, 
and in making such arrangements as 
may be worthy of your patronage, 
and until the opening of the next 
winter season, I most respectfully bid 
you—farewell.” 

Public dinners are often given to 
managers of theatres as tokens of 
personal esteem, and afford some con- 
solation for the absence of that 
amount of sustained public patronage 
necessary to turn the scale of a season 
from failure to success. On Thurs- 
day, the 4th of October, 1832, this 
flattering compliment was paid to Mr. 
Caleraft. The symposium came off 
at Tommey’s Hotel, Sackville-street. 
The Committee limited the tickets to 
one hundred. At half-past seven 
o’clock that number of guests pro- 
ceeded to the dining-room. They 
were of all shades of opinion on 
many leading points, but unanimous 
in one conviction—that it was the 
duty of the public to support the 
cause and promote the interest of the 
national drama. It was an occasion 
on which none of the acerbities of 
political life could mingle. With a 
generous anxiety to forget dissociat- 
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ing recollections, leading men of every 
party availed themselves of the op- 
portunity, and the experience of the 
evening convinced all who were pre- 
sent, or read of the proceedings, that 
a neutral ground was still left, on 
which all might commune and com- 
mingle. The Lord Mayor, Alderman 
Archer, presided. The Vice-Presi- 
dent was George Howell, esq. Many 
of the most distinguished residents of 
Dublin—literary, political, and mis- 
cellaneous—were present. 

After the King, Queen, and Royal 
Family, the Chairman proposed, 
“The Lord Lieutenant and prosperity 
to Ireland,” which, with the preced- 
ing toasts, was received with univer- 
sal applause. Captain Williams, 
A.D.C., rose to return thanks, as the 
only member of the Viceregal house- 
hold who happened to be present. 
He would avail himself of the earliest 
period of informing his Excellency of 
the very gratifying manner in which 
his health had been received, and 
which he felt assured would afford 
him the highest satisfaction. The 
next toast was “Sir Hussey Vivian, 
and the Army serving in Ireland.” 
Brigade-Major White, in rising to 
acknowledge the compliment paid to 
the commander of the forces, said he 
was instructed to express the regret 
of that distinguished officer that he 
was unable to be present. At the 
same time he had requested him to 
assure Mr. Calcraft, that no exertions 
or support on his part should be 
wanting to assist the present able 
management of the theatre. The 
Lord Mayor then, with a most eulo- 
gistic introduction, gave the “ Guest 
of the evening,” who rose and spoke 
as follows :— 

‘My Lord Mayor, and gentlemen,— 
In rising to request your indulgence 
while I endeavour to thank you in 
something like becoming terms, for 
the honour you have conferred upon 
me, I speak with sincerity when I 
say I labour under feelings of embar- 
rassment, which might, perhaps, be 
construed into affectation in one so 
constantly in the habit of appearing 
before the public, and a portion of 
whose duty it is to be prepared to 
speak at any time and upon any sub- 
ject, when his humble powers of 
oratory may be called into requisition. 
A public performer, and more espe- 
cially a manager of a theatre, will 
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soon acquire, from habit and constant 
practice, a sort of mechanical self- 
command, not easily disturbed. He 
is accustomed to the cheers of favour, 
and the clamours of discontent ; he 
knows not the moment when the one 
may be exchanged for the other, and 
his mind and nerves must be pre- 
pared for either exigency. I have 
often been placed in both situations, 
and I have never been discomposed 
by either ; but the present is a very 
different and far more trying one. 
The manner in which my health has 
been proposed by the Lord Mayor, the 
enthusiasm with which it has been re- 
ceived by the distinguished company 
who surround me, and the personal re- 
gard of the warm friends who com- 
pose that company, are circumstances 
so peculiar, so gratifying, so over- 
powering, that all my practised equa- 
nimity is shaken by them; and I 
trust you will believe the hesitating 
tone and unpretending language in 
which I thank you from the very 
bottom of my heart, and assure you 
that I shall cherish the remembrance 
of this day amongst the proudest re- 
collections of my future life. I shall 
record, with feelings of honourable 
pride, that as the conductor of your 
national theatre, during a period of 
unusual depression, my humbleefforts 
to raise the declining state of the 
drama have met the approbation of 
those it was equally my duty and my 
wish to please. 

“Nothing can be more unpromising 
than the present aspect of dramatic 
affairs ; and those who despond 
amongst the patrons of the stage, 
anticipate, with alarm and anxiety, 
the extinction of an art which has 
tended more than any other to en- 
liven their hours of relaxation. It is 
not confined to our own metropolis. 
The capitals of England and Scotland 
echo the same complaint ; and even 
in Paris, with the gayest, the most 
volatile, the most theatrical of pa- 
trons, the song, the dance, and the 
pageant have lost their charm, and 
the theatres are comparatively de- 
serted. It is, indeed, a melancholy re- 
flection, that the time may come, and 
perhaps at no very distant period, 


when the poet and the actor shall be 
alike neglected ; the productions of 
the one shall moulder on the shelves 
of musty libraries, and the memory 
of the other be preserved only through 
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the hourly fading glimmerings of tra- 


dition. The causes of this decline 
are numerous, but it would occupy 
too much of your time to enter on a 
detail of them. 

“The object and end of theatrical 
representations have been beautifully 
and justly described by the pen which 
wrote, not for one nation or one era, 
but for all time and for posterity :— 
‘To hold, as ’twere, the mirror up to 
nature, to show virtue her own image, 
scorn his own feature, the very age 
and body of the time, its form and 
pressure. It has been observed by 
a noble poet of our own day, now de- 
ceased, that ‘plays make mankind 
no better and no worse,’ and that we 
go to the theatre, not to be lectured, 
but merely to be amused. I will ven- 
ture to go beyond this great authority, 
and, without being an enthusiast in 
the opposite extreme, I think it may 
be asserted, that in the entertain- 
ments of the stage instruction and 
amusement are proportionably blend- 
ed; and that a well-regulated theatre 
must operate to elevate the morals, 
refine the taste, and civilize the man- 
ners of the nation by which it is 
patronized. 

“Tn former times, there was not a 
lace in the empire where the drama 
1ad been better supported than in the 

city.of Dublin ; and in glancing 
through the history of the stage, it is 
gratifying to find that Irish genius 
occupies a high and important sta- 
tion. As dramatic writers the names 
of Farquhar, Murphy, Goldsmith, 
Macklin, Sheridan, O’Keeffe, Shiel, 
Maturin, and Knowles, are registered 
in the temple of fame. Their works 
have stood the test of time and criti- 
cism, and will find readers and admir- 
ers while the language in which they 
are written shall be known amongst 
the nations. As actors and actresses, 
Wilks, Barry, Mossop, Thomas 
Sheridan, Ryder, Jack Johnstone, 
Mrs. Woffington, Mrs. Jordan, Miss 
Farren, and Miss O'Neill, with a long 
list of others, highly celebrated, stand 
in the foremost ranks. Surely, then, 
in a country which has produced such 
authors and artists, the cause of the 
drama cannot be entirely lost ; and 
whatever may be the reasons of its 
temporary eclipse, I look forward 
with confidence to its ultimate resto- 
ration.” 

Mr. Calcraft concluded by propos- 
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ing “the health of the Lord Mayor, 
and prosperity to the city of Dublin.” 
Other toasts followed, including the 
Vice-President, the Sheriffs, the in- 
dependent Press, the Garrison, &c., 
winding up with “the memory of 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, the great 
ornament of Irish dramatic litera- 
ture.” This was drank in solemn 
silence. The company separated be 
fore twelve o’clock. 

The season commenced on the fol- 
lowing Saturday, the 6th of October, 
1832. It went on smoothly and with 
more even prospects than either of 
its immediate predecessors. Early in 
December, a second tragedy by the 
author of the “ Warden of Galway” 
was acted, called “ Alom Praw, the 
Hunter of Burmah.” It wanted the 
interest, integral and local, which at- 
tached to the first, and produced lit- 
tle effect. On the 22nd was presented 
a clever poetical version of Schiller’s 
celebrated prose tragedy of ‘‘ Fiesko,” 
from the pen of Colonel, afterwards 
General Sir George D’ Aguilar, Adju- 
tant-General in lreland—the princi- 
pal characters by Mr. Vandenhoff, Mr. 
Calcraft, Mr. H. Cooke, the African 
Roscius, and Miss Huddart. Before 


he had any idea of bringing this play 
out in Dublin, and shortly after it was 
published by Milliken, of Grafton- 
street, Mr. Calcraft wrote the follow- 
ing review, which appeared in a lead- 


ing journal: he was on intimate 
terms with the gallant translator, and 
gladly took the opportunity of a slight 
return for many acts of friendship. 
The acquaintance had commenced in 
Sicily, as far back as 1812. 

“The English reader is familiar 
with the dreams of Schiller, through 
the medium of various translations. 
Of these the most celebrated is that 
by Coleridge of the ‘Two parts of 
Wallenstein,’ finished with the hand 
of a master, and conveying much of 
the strength and peculiar style of 
thought, of the original. Benjamin 
Thompson translated ‘Don Carlos 
and the Robbers ;’ Monk Lewis, about 
thirty years since, ‘Cabal and Love, 
or the Minister.’ This same tragedy 
of ‘ Fiesko’ appeared in English in 
1796, without the translator’s name ; 
and again in 1798, by G. Noeliden 
and J. Stoddart. Neither of these 
was acted. The first attempt to in- 
troduce ‘Schiller’ on the British 
stage was by Holman, who, in 1799, 
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brought out at the Haymarket a ver- 
sion of the ‘ Robbers,’ under the title 
of the ‘Red Cross Knights.’ It met 
with no success, had little to récom- 
mend it, and could scarcely be recog- 
nised as having any connexion with 
the German play. In 1822, a trans- 
lation of ‘Mary Stuart’ was acted 
at Covent Garden, which, after a few 
nights, subsided quietly into oblivion. 
The Scottish Queen was intended 
for Miss O'Neill, then in the zenith 
of her professional fame, and admi- 
rably suited to her powers ; but she 
left the stage before its production, 
the part fell into weaker hands, 
and the play failed in consequence. 
Assisted by that charming actress, it 
would, most probably, have met with 
brilliant success ; for although ‘Mary 
Stuart,’ as a tragedy, is inferior to 
‘Don Carlos,” ‘The Robbers,’ or 
‘Fiesko,’ in deep, concentrated pas- 
sion, and distinctness of character, 
yet it has strength and pathos sufli- 
cient to have “made a hit” in tech- 
nical phraseology, on the English 
boards, without taking into account 
the never-dying interest attached to 
the name and memory of the heroine. 
It is not therefore from this to be in- 
ferred that Schiller is unsuited to the 
taste of an English audience, but 
rather that an experiment has not 
yet been fairly tried, which carries 
with it the probability of a trium- 
phant issue. Kotzebue has been re- 
ceived with applause, and in no one 
point of dramatic power is he to be 
compared with Schiller. 

- he present translation of Fiesko 
is by a military gentleman of rank, 
now in the Garrison of Dublin, and 
who, we understand, is equally dis- 
tinguished by his professional and 
literary attainments. The work now 
before us establishes his complete 
knowledge of the German language, 
and evinces him to be also—what is 
not much less difficult—a forcible and 
elegant writer of hisown. The lead- 
ing merit of translation lies in its 
fidelity ; the chief difficulty, in trans- 
ferring the peculiar idiom of one lan- 
guage to another without weakening 
the raciness or energy of the original. 
This specimen is far superior to the 
earlier ones of the same play, —which 
we incline to think the present trans- 
lator has never seen—and fully equal 
to the Wallenstein by Coleridge. In 
the German, Fiesko is entirely written 
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in prose. The translator has employed 
blank verse in the loftier scenes, and 
in this we think his judgment and 
execution equally to be commended. 
To use his own words, in his preface 
to the reader, “ There is a feeling and 
imagination about Schiller, that give 
even to his prose all the glow and 
character of poetry.” Nothing can 
be more correct than this, and a mere 
prose rendering certainly could not 
convey the force and beauty of the 
author with the effect derived from 
the metrical version occasionally 
adopted. The poetical passages of the 
translation are of a superior order. 

“We shall not undertake to give a 
regular analysis of this play or select 
any particular extracts. The historical 
part is well known, and the fictitious 
characters and incidents are skilfully 
interwoven, with one or two excep- 
tions, which we shall remark. The 
best scenes of the translation are the 
best of the original, and breathe 
throughout its characteristic vigour. 
We would instance the interview be- 
tween the stern republican Verrina 
and his daughter Bertha, where she 
discloses the outrage committed upon 
her by Gianettino Doria, and the 
subsequent scene to the termination 
of the first act ; the entire character 
of the old Doge, Andreas Doria ; and 
the last scene, where Verrina having 
in vain implored Fiesko not to assume 
the sovereign power, plunges him into 
the’sea, in the very moment of his 
triumph. The whole of this is power- 
fully and beautifully written, and 
conveys vividly the ideas, language, 
and style ofSchiller. The concluding 
incident is not strictly historical. 
Fiesko perished by falling from the 
plank which led to his galley, and 
incumbered by the weight of his 
armour sank immediately ; but there 
is no authority for assuming that he 
was pushed overboard, although the 
fact is probable enough. 

“ Amongst all its beauties, the play 
has many faults, and is disfigured by 
various inconsistencies. The cha- 
racter of Muley Hassan, the Moor, is 
revolting and unnecessary ; the hu- 
mour of it is calculated to excite dis- 
gust rather than merriment ; he is a 


mere gratuitous villain, for love of the’ 


art alone ; and an indigenous propen- 
sity to villainy is bad stage morality. 
Gianettino Doria is a strong picture 
of reckless profligacy in the highest 
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grade, powerfully drawn by Schiller, 
and softened a little in the translation 
with skill and good taste ; yet still, 
although quite natural, somewhat too 
coarse for representation. The un- 
intentional murder of Leonora by her 
husband—who mistakes her for Doria, 
being disguised in his hat and mantle 
—appears to us a most unsatisfactory 
‘aggravation of the catastrophe. She 
has done nothing to merit such a fate, 
the interest of the tragedy centres in 
her, and she would excite more true 
pity if left in her desolation to mourn 
the death of Fiesko, cut off in the 
moment of complete success. It must 
be admitted, however, that the author 
has availed himself of this harrowing 
incident with infinite skill, in depict- 
ing the frenzied agony of Fiesko when 
he discovers that he has slain his wife, 
his pathetic lamentations over the 
body, and the manner in which he re- 
covers himself to complete the enter- 
prise in which he has engaged. All 
this is splendidly handled by Schiller, 
and given with great beauty in the 
translation. 

‘Tt naturally occurs to the reader of 
Fiesko, that a play so abounding in 
incidentand variety must be strikingly 
effective on the stage; and so it is in 
Germany, but whether it will please 
the peculiar taste of a British audience 
is a question not easy to decide. We 
should like to see the experiment 
tried. The tragedy will require much 
alteration, and practical experience 
on the part of the adapter. The con- 
cluding scene in particular, is most 
dramatic. Verrina is really a magni- 
ficent character; not a brawling 
demagogue or declaimer, but a staunch 
patriot on conviction, worthy of the 
purest days of Greece and Rome. In 
the last scene he completely throws 
Fiesko into the shade. In the hands 
of equal actors, the hero would sink 
into secondary importance. The play 
is immoderately long, above 280 
printed pages. It would take at least 
six hours in representation. A Ger- 
man audience, we are told, will sit 
through it all, but English spectators 
would yawn before the termination of 
the first act. The actual length of a 
play, however, is easily curtailed, and 
objectionable passages and personages 
may be passed over; but it strikes us 
that the great difficulty of arranging 
Fiesko for the stage would consist in 
condensing the character of the hero, 
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not so much with regard to what he 
has to utter, butasto the gradual and 
elaborate manner in which his real 
character is developed. There is no 
key-note or chord which strikes at 
once and conveys a perfect impression. 
In the closet, we can follow the author 
through each successive scene as it 
bears upon the preceding one, as it, 
works out, by degrees, a distinct and 
individual portrait of /iesko, with all 
his feelings, views, opinions, and reso- 
lutions. In compressing the play to 
suit our national taste, much of this 
detail must be left out, and thus the 
features of the character would be- 
come indistinct ; description would 
weaken, and omission render them 
quite unintelligible. The portion of 
the play which relates to the love of 
Bourgonino and Bertha, is extremely 
beautiful, and forms a highly inter- 
esting episode. We here conclnde 
these hasty remarks, expressing a 
hope that the translator of Fiesko will 
not confine his efforts to this single 
specimen of powers, so successfully 
Segeeae, and in a field where, 
hitherto, the number of labourers has 
been so limited.” 

Colonel D’Aguilar was naturally 
anxious to have his play acted. He 
made Mr. Calcraft a present of it 
with that view, and gave him carte 
blanche as to alterations and curtail- 
ments, with which he never inter- 
fered, but warmly approved of at the 
rehearsal. The manager waited upon 
the Viceroy, the Marquessof Anglesea, 
and requested him to honour the first 
night with his presence in his private 
box. He consented most generously, 
but added with a smile, “* Don’t be 
too sanguine ; I once saw the play 
acted in Germany and thought it an 
intense bore.” This was rather dis- 
couraging, but the garrison mustered 
in full force, and there was every 
prospect of at least a full attendance— 
the first earnest of success. Much 
was expected from the last scene, on 
wiich unusual splendourand mechani- 
cal contrivance had been bestowed ;— 
including a gorgeous galley, floating 
on what appeared real, rippling water, 
a grand procession, a telling dialogue, 
and a terrific plunge as Fiesko disap- 
peared. There was a general applause, 


as the curtain fell, but no enthusiasm. - 


The anticipated wonderful effect 
proved somewhat “ flat and unprofit- 
able.” Six repetitions to indifferent 
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houses wound up the attempt to give 
Schiller a permanent niche in the 
Irish temple of Apollo. A very ele- 
e poetical Prologue written by 

Irs. Felicia Hemans, was well de- 
livered by Mr. H. Cooke, of which, to 
our regret, we possess no copy. Miss 
Huddart, who was killed off, in male 
disguise, at the end of the fourth act 
as Leonora, appeared again in her own 
person aud attire, and spoke the 
following Epilogue, written expressly 
for the occasion by Sir Charles Mor- 
gan :— 


“Time was—in some remote, forgotten age, 

When folks—you'll scarce believe it, 
lov’d the Stage. 

The strange, o!d-fashion’d mortals found 
delight, 

Stuck in a close-pack’d side-box, bolt 
upright. 

Nay—more surprising—some traditions 
say, 

They went for nothing but to see the 
Play; 

Sat out five mortal acts without diverting 

Th’ admiring public, and themselyes— 
with flirting ! 

Then, one vast sea of heads, the crowded 
Pit 

Teem’d with the scholar, critic, and the 
wit, 

Till ‘the full benches to late comers’ doom, 

No room for standing, miscall’d standing 
room.’ 

The gods—God bless ’em—then to the 
upper regions 

Pour'd up the long steep steps in joyous 
legions ; 

With artless taste, and inborn feeling 
fraught, 

They laugh’d, applauded, hiss’d, as Na- 
ture taught ; 

Ne’er stopp’d the stage with voice you’d 
hear a mile hence, 

Deaf'ning the general ear by shouting 
‘ silence !"— 

Nor prov’d the potency of Innishowen 

By marring Shakespeare’s scenes with 
‘ Garry-owen !’ 

Such were our happier forefathers’ ways, 

But we, alas! have fallen on evil days ; 

Acting, grown out of vogue, is deem’d a 
bore, 

And theatres are selling by the score. 

In vain all arts are tried to please the 
town, 

The good old drama goes no longer 
down ; 

E’en music fails to charm the sated ear, 

And the Tame Lions brought no profit 
here. 

Though London's Stars should club their 
genial light, 

United, they’d scarce make one brilliant 
night ; 
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Vain is the author's, actor’s best endea- 
vour, 
‘Othello’s occupation’s gone’—for ever! 
No wonder then—I tell it amongst 
friends, 
Behind the scenes, we’re all at our wits’ 
ends ; 
You—without plays may live—but we, 
poor sinners, 
Cannot get on at all without—our din- 
ners. 
Here’s Calcraft downright mad, wild as 
the sea! 
Think of his bringing out a Tragedy ! 
None out of Swift's should hope to touch 
the siller, 
And draw a house, by drawing upon 
Schiller. 
Who'd, in these wintry nights bring wife 
and daughter, 
To see a Hero tumble in the water? 
Why, ’tis a breach of ev'ry stage pro- 
priety. 
Where was the Geonese Humane Society? 
Our classic heroes lawfully may get 
O’er head and ears in liquor or in debt; 
But this vile. drowning—oh! ’tis too al 
JSresco ; 
‘Too much of water hadst thou,’ my 
Fiesko! 
Give me the author who will kill his man 
Upon the good, approv’d, old green-cloth 
plan : 
Or if at bowl or dirk the spooney flinch, 
Couldn’t he hang the lad, like Mister 
Lynch? 
Then for myselfi—I know not what the 
House 
May think of the behaviour of my 
spouse ; 
To leave his home, a mere night-brawling 
rake, 
And kill his wife on purpose—by mis- 
take} 
If the law suffers such ungodly feats, 
’Ere long, there’ll be no walking in the 
streets ! 
Ladies, I pray you, one and all, resent 
it, 
And to the Critics’ Jury straight pre- 
sent it. 
So much for Epilogue, whose duty ’tis 
The author and his tragedy to quiz. 
But ere I go, permit me just to say 
One serious word for us and for our 
Play. 
Stamp’d with all Europe's plaudits, 
Schiller’s name 
Stands proudly forward on the rolls of 
fame ; 
On Shakespeare’s model form’d, he caught 
the art 
To trace the inmost workings of the- 
heart. 
In Shakespeare’s name, then, may I 
humbly venture 
To ask your suffrage for this night's ad- 
venture? 
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And though but rarely Tragedies are 
fated 

To be, like Bishops, better’d when trans- 
lated, : 

Still may we hope, you'll gen’rously con- 
fess, 

Fiesko carries well his English dress.” 


The Germans, naturally enough, 
exalt Schiller and Goéthe to the rank 
of poetical demi-gods. They place 
them on a level .with Shakespeare, 
and sometimes even give them the 

alm of precedence.- Nay, there are 
English writers who have asserted 
that the Germans understand and feel 
our own matchless bard better than 
we do. From such critics we turn to 
sounder judges and say with Horace, 
Risum teneatis amici? My friends, 
can you refrain from laughter ? What 
loyal countryman of Shakespeare can 
forgive Goéthe for more than in- 
sinuating in his review of “ Hamlet’ 
in “ Wilhelm Muster,” a suspicion of 
the innocence and purity of Ophelia, 
“the young, the harmless, the beauti- 
ful, the pious.” Away for ever with 
the foul libel, and let nothing disturb 
our fullest accordance with the tender 
farewell of Laertes, when he says— 


“ Lay her ithe earth; 
And from her fair and unpolluted flesh 
May violetsspring! I tell thee, churlish 
priest, 
A minist’ring angel shall my sister be 
When thou liest howling.” 


On the 9th of April, 1833, the bills 
of the day announced Sheridan 
Knowles’s historical drama of “ Wil- 
liam Tell;” the character of Zell by a 
young gentleman under fourteen 
years of age, pupil of Mr. W. H. 

ussell, professor of elocution. The 
youthful debutant made a powerful 
impression, played Virginius on the 
12th, Douglas on the 17th, Frederick, 
in “‘ Lover’s Vows,” on the 23rd, and 
Rolla, for his benefit, on the 2nd of 
May. This was the first theatrical 
attempt of one who afterwards be- 
came eminent as Mr. Gustavus 
Vaughan Brooke, whose untimely 
fate in the wreck of the London 
excited so much sympathy within 
arecent period. The other leading 
stars of the season were Mr. and Mrs. 
Wood, Mr. Macready, Mrs. Waylett, 
Mr. Hackett, the American actor; Mr. 
Tyrone Power, rising fast into cele- 
brity; Miss Jarman, the African 
Roscius, Madame Celeste, and Mr, 
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Collins, the vocalist. Mr. and Mrs. 
Wood being on the eve of a long pro- 
fessional visit to America, were more 
than usually attractive, and their 
engagement was twice renewed. They 
received £1,453 ; but their terms were 
always fair, and they fairly drew the 
money. Mrs. Waylett received £576 ; 
Tyrone Power, £362 ; Mr. Macready 
£200 for five nights only. The Lord 
Lieutenant, the Marquess of An- 
glesea, gave two command nights, 
which produced crowded houses. 
The prices still continued at the old 
scale ; but second price was restored, 
commencing at a quarter past nine 
o'clock precisely :—Boxes, 3s. ; pit, 
2s. ; mid. gal., 1s. ; none to the upper 
gallery. 

The lessee wound up his summer 
campaign with the far-famed dans- 
euse, Mademoiselle Taglioni, after a 
longand troublesome negotiation. She 
was, de facto, married to a gay young 
Frenchnran, a scion of the haute 
noblesse of the day, Mons. Gilbert des 
Voisins ; but in compliance with or- 
dinary theatrical fashion, retained her 
maiden prefix, as supposing it to be 
more attractive. The engagement, 
as originally made, was for eight 
nights, subsequently extended to 
fourteen. For these performances 
she demanded and received £100 per 
night, secured, without reference to 
receipts : a good illustrative instance 
of the difficulties of theatrical diplo- 
macy in the Foreign department. 
The grand ballets of La Sylphide and 
La Bayadtre, were produced with all 
necessary embellishments and appur- 
tenances. The male dancer was 
Monsieur Silvain, otherwise O’Sulli- 
van, from Cork, an agile dancer, who 
became a favourite. The maitre de 
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ballet was ‘Mons. Taglioni, pere, a 
dapper little weazened old man, the 
image of Mons. Z'onson, as described 
in the tale. * When the Dublin figur- 
antes were first paraded for his in- 
spection, he put them through their 
facings, and his visage fell ; although 
the manager had in some degree pre- 
pared him by a gentle hint that they 
were not quite equal to the corps de 
ballet of London or Paris. He took 
a copious pinch of snuff, doffed coat, 
waistcoat, and wig, drew on a white 
cotton night cap, and shoulder- 
ing his violin, shouted merrily, 
“ Courage, mes enfans!”” In an hour 
or two, the impulse he communicated 
was marvellous, and in the end they 
acquitted themselves to his warm 
satisfaction. 

Taglioni, in her best days, was per- 
haps the greatest of modern dancers ; 
superior to Fanny Ellsler, Guy 
Stephan, Carlotta Grisi, Mercandotti, 
Angiolini, &c., &c. She. came to 
Dublin again in 1845 and 1846, with 
attraction considerably diminished, 
but with no corresponding abatement 
in her terms. For the two last en- 
gagements, both short, she received 
£1,000. Her incumbent spouse was 
then a Russian magnate, Prince Alex- 
ander Troubetskoi. The last report 
was that she had taken unto herself 
a third helpmate from Austria, a 
Prince Something Windesgratsch. 

At the close of the season of 1832- 
1833, the Dublin lessee found him- 
self actually in possession of £505 
profit! It was not much, but at least 
a move in the right direction, and a 
favourable augury for the future. To 
obtain this, he had disbursed to stars, 
£4,210. His two personal benefits 
produced £636, 

















Parted.—Into Eternity. 


PARTED. 






WE sang together, you and I, 
In a quiet church, sweet songs of praise, 

Your voice was like an angel’s voice, 

Your face was as an angel’s face. 






We knelt together, you and I, 
In that dim old church, in sight of heaven, 

And you prayed a prayer that the angel’s know 
That sin may be forgiven. 




























We walked together, you and I, 
In the happy groves, where wood-birds sing, 
But sweeter were the pleasant words 
That you kept murmuring. 


They beat in time with our glad hearts, 

Old words they were from some old song ; 
Laughing, you sang them, all for me 
As we two wandered on. 






We talked together, you and I, 
Wise things you spoke for one so young, 

I listened, feeling all the while, 

That on your words a story hung. 






We lived together, you and I, 
In those old years, two friends, no more ; 

Did we ever dream of what was to be 

Could we span the years that were on before. 


If we loved together, you and I, 
Was it wise that the love was never told ? 

Was it better to let the time glide on 

Till both life and love were old ? 


INTO ETERNITY. 


WE were young and foolish, she and I, 
we roamed the summer woods, 
Where the flowers grow and the breezes sigh, 
And the pine tree gravely nods ; 
And I told her of a promised home, 
Beyond a wide, groubled sea, 
Where she and I together might roam 
Into eternity. 


And I held her hand in my burning hand, 
As we stood ’neath the nodding pine, 

While I spoke of that far-off golden land 
Which flows with oil and wine ; 

And I saw her face, like an angel’s face, 
And her blue eyes turned on me— 

“T would follow you, love, from place to place 

Into eternity.” 


Parties and the Irish Church, 


We were young and foolish, she and I, 
As we roamed those summer woods ; 


> 

And I think, with a weary, bitter sigh 
Of the place where the pine tree nods ; 

For the distant home that I told her of, 
Across a wide, troubled sea, 

Is the land where angels dwell in love— 


Into eternity. 


In my dreams alone I am with her there, 
And I hold her patient hand ; 

But I still keep looking for my share 
Of that long-promised land— 

Where once again, on her angel face, 
That glad light I may see, 

And by her side I shall take my place 
Through all eternity. 


PARTIES AND THE IRISH CHURCH—THE REPORT OF THE ROYAL 
COMMISSION. 


No purpose sufficient to justify the 
effort would be served by entering, in 
these pages, into the rude conflict of 
argument going forward in every 
part of the country, on the question 
of the Irish Church. The contest is 
one of party politics, and discussion of 
principles amid the roar and bustle of 
the combat would be as much out of 
place as a wrangle on a battle-field 
over the right and wrong of the 
casus belli. The “argument” with 
which the public ear is filled is 
addressed to the party judgment and 
conscience, and the contention is de- 
terminable on no appeal to any 
standard of equity or constitutional 
doctrine, or even enlightened expe- 
diency. Under the circumstances, it 
is better to leave the trite reasons, 
for and against, to those made up, 
like schoolboys, in their lesson for 
the hustings, and concern ourselves 
with the position of the Church to- 
wards the rival parties in the State, 
and the intentions—expressed or un- 
derstood, as grammarians say—of 
their respective leaders, with regard 
to it. 

The present Government issued a 
Royal Commission on the Irish 
Church, and have frequently indi- 
cated the time of the publication of 
its Report as the occasion when their 
ecclesiastical policy in Ireland would 
be more fully disclosed. The Report 
of that Commission lies upon our 
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table, and claims from us immediate 
attention. 

The terms of the Commission 
strictly confined its scope to such 
reforms within the Church, for the 
better ordering of its internal struc- 
ture and arrangement of its revenues, 
as might remove the anomalies of 
which its friends, and not its enemies, 
complained. The words giving the 
Commissioners their authority were : 
“To inquire and report as to the 
several Archbishoprics, Bishoprics, 
Dignities, and Benefices, and also as 
to the several Ecclesiastical Corpora- 
tions aggregate existing in Ireland, 
and as to the revenues, property, and 
emoluments belonging to the same 
respectively, and as to the several 
charges, incumbrances, and other out- 
goings affecting thesame respectively, 
and also as to the several united and 
separate Parishes and Parochial Dis- 
tricts in Ireland ; and, in the case of 
Unions, distinguishing whether epis- 
copal or permanent, and as to the 
several Churches and Chapels in Ire- 
land, whether parochial, or parochial 
district, or proprietary, and the num- 
ber of members of the Established 
Church of England and Ireland in- 
habiting the parishes or districts 
attached to such churches, and also 
as to the property and emoluments 
vested in and administered by the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners for Ire- 
land, the administration of the same 
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by such Commissioners, and the mode 
and purposes in and for which such 
last-mentioned property has been 
applied ; and also to inquire and 
report whether alterations or im- 
provements should be made in the 
management, administration, and dis- 
tribution of the revenues and pro- 
perty hereinbefore mentioned, or in 
the state and condition of the several 
offices, dignities, corporations, and 
benefices aforesaid.” The Commis- 
sioners were clothed with the fullest 
powers for this large investigation 
into every feature of the condi- 
tion of the Church. They were to 
report within one year, and early in 
November commenced the task now 
brought to completion. The Com- 
mission consisted of Lords Meath, 
Stanhope, and De Vesci ; Sir Joseph 
Napier, Colonel Adair, Mr. J.T. 
Ball, Mr. Evelyn P. Shirley, Mr. 
George Clive, and Mr. Edward 
Howes. They are unanimous upon 
their Report, with the exception of a 
single reservation by Colonel Adair 
as to a section recommending the 
consolidation of certain dioceses. 
The first act of the Commissioners 
was to send out forms of queries to 
the archbishops and bishops, as to 
their revenues and the circumstances 
of the property belonging to the 
several Sees ; to the corporations, in 
like manner, as to their revenues, 
and the condition of the several 
capitular bodies ; to the deans, dig- 
nitaries, and other officers of cathe- 
drals as to their emoluments and 
duties ; and to the incumbents of the 
several benefices, as to the number of 
members of the Church, revenues, 
area, and general circumstances of 
their parishes or districts. The con- 
tents of the answers to these elaborate 
and complete forms are arranged in 
tables, compiled with great care, 
printed in a most lucid and con- 
venient form, and constituting as 
noble a volume of tabular statistics 
as the Queen’s printer in Ireland has 
ever produced. The Schedules, for 
reasons afterwards to be stated, must 
be regarded as the chiefly valuable 
result of the labours of the Commis- 
sioners. ; 

The Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
havethemanagement ofan average net 
income, from all sources, of £113,662, 
and their administration, which has 
often been objected to by the clergy 
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and laity, engaged the attention of 
the Commissioners. Their accounts 
were inspected ; one of the Board 
was personally examined ; and the 
system of the department care- 
fully scrutinized. Before announcing 
the conclusions respecting it at 
which they have arrived, the Royal 
Commissioners make this impor- 
tant observation : “Interpreting the 
authority conferred upon us as con- 
fined to alteration and redistribution 
within the limits of the Church 
Establishment, we have felt bound 
to proceed without reference to the 
resolutions which have been adopted 
by the House of Commons with re- 
spect to the Church in Ireland, after 
the date of your Majesty’s Commis- 
sion.” “It is,” they add, “upon the 
assumption which the Commission 
implies, that this branch of the United 
Church shall continue by law estab- 
lished and endowed, that we have 
conducted our inquiry into its pre- 
sent state and condition, and that we 
now submit to your Majesty our sug- 
gestions, with a view to the improve- 
ment of its internal arrangements, 
and the administration and arrange- 
ment of its property.” 

It is ascertained that the net re- 
venues of the Irish Church amount 
to £581,000. Of this sum about 
£364,000 arises from tithe-rent- 
charge ; about £204,000 is received 
in the shape of rents from lands. 
Governmentstock suppliesthe greater 
pat of the residue. This property 
ias been derived from various sources 
before and since the Reformation, into 
a historical inquiry as to which the 
Commissioners considered itno part of 
their duty to enter. With respect only 
to the property acquired since the 
Reformation by Royal or Parliament- 
ary grants, and property given to the 
Church within the same period by 
individuals, are they to place in an ap- 
pendix, yet to be published, such 
particulars as they are able to vouch 
for. It may surprise some, who 
have ‘been taught to speak of the 
vast riches of the Irish Church, to 
hear that there are 1,074 benefices 
in Ireland, the net income of which 
is under £300 a year; about 356 
are over £200 a year, 421 more 
are over £100, and there are no less 
than 297 under £100 a year. Amongst 
the latter, moreover, are noe oe 
parishes, with large populations, 
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where the spiritual wants of the 
inhabitants are very inadequately 
supplied. The Commissioners set it 
before them, as one of their principal 
objects, to examine into the existing 
distribution of the Church property, 
so as to provide funds for the augmen- 
tation of such benefices. They make 
a variety of suggestions, governed by 
the desire to accommodate the paro- 
chial system to the exigencies of the 
Protestant population, where it is 
thus massed. 

Generally stated, their reeommen- 
dations are: A further consolidation 
of dioceses, and a reduction in the 
number, and (with one exception) in 
the incomes of the bishops. A cor- 
responding reduction in the num- 
ber of cathedral establishments, so 
that they shall not exceed the num- 
ber of bishoprics. A reduction in the 
number of archdeacons. The sup- 
pression of all dignities and offices 
in the dissolved cathedral corpo- 
rations. A re-arrangement of bene- 
fices, and a more equitable adjust- 
ment of income to services. That, 
with a view to re-arrangement, the 
duty be imposed upon the Board 
of Ecclesiastical Commissioners of 
taking the necessary proceedings for 
the union, division, or alteration of 
benefices. That the existing powers 
of suspending appointments to bene- 
fices be extended to all cases where, 
for twelve months next before the 
time of suspension, Divine Service 
shall not have been performed ; and 
also to benefices in Royal or Ecclesias- 
tical patronage, where the Church 
population is under forty in number ; 
in each case provision to be made for 
such spiritual duties as are requisite. 
That an additional ad valorem tax be 
imposed upon all benefices above 
£300 a year, in which the Church 
population does not amount to 100 in 
number. That payment of the ex- 
penses of providing the elements for 
the Holy Communion, or for music, in 
any churches not cathedral, out of the 
funds of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, be discontinued ; and that in 
no cases, except where the parishion- 
ers are unable to provide for the ser- 
vices of a parish clerk, shall a salary 
to a parish clerk be paid by the Com- 
missioners, and that in such cases the 
offices of parish clerk and sexton be 
consolidated. That the expense of 
maintaining the Ecclesiastical Courts 
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and Registries be defrayed by the 
general fund vested in the le- 
siastical Commissioners, and that 
the clergy be relieved from the 
visitation fees. That the period 
for the repayment of building loans 
from the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
be extended. That the estates of all 
the capitular bodies, and such estates 
of the bishoprics as shall not be al- 
located for the endowment of those 
retained, shall be transferred to the 
Board of Ecclesiastical Commission- 
ers. That the surplus arising from 
all property vested in the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners be applicable, 
at their discretion, for the suitable 
augmentation of benefices inade- 
quately endowed. That with a view 
to carry out these recommendations, 
and others of a subordinate character, 
and for the purposes of amore effective 
management of Church property, the 
constitution of the Board of Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners be improved and 
its powers enlarged. That the expense 
of converting leaseholds into perpe- 
tuities be diminished ; and with this 
object, that the amount of purchase- 
money be ascertained, with such al- 
terations of the present system as have 
been suggested. That increased facili- 
ties be given for leasing lands belong- 
to the parochial clergy, and that the 
yower to lease be vested in the 
icclesiastical Commissioners. That 
the owners of land liable to pay tithe- 
rentcharge be empowered to redeem 
their liability. That provision be 
made to prevent ecclesiastical persons 
alienating or incumbering by deed 
their official incomes. hat more 
stringent and summary powers of 
enforcing residence be given to the 
bishops and ecclesiastical courts. 
Whatever room there may be to 
take exception to minuter points in 
this programme of change, every 
one must admit that it bears evi- 
dence, in all points, of an honest desire 
to make the most of the Church’s re- 
venues and system, without violent 
disturbance. It isa reform by friendly 
hands. Probably if it went farther, 
in the direction of more equitable dis- 
tribution of incomes, and apportion- 
ment of endowment to service, the 
clergy and laity would be better 
pleased with it. But they cannot 
object to it as giving countenance to 
spoliation. It is such a reform as 
might—as ought to have been effected 
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in days of peace, under no other 
pressure than a sense of justice. 

In the process of “ taking in sail,” 
the Commissioners propose to reduce 
the number of bishoprics, by uniting 
Meath diocese with that of Dublin ; 
by adding Killaloe and Kilfenora to 
Limerick ; by connecting Clonfert and 
Kilmacduagh with Tuam ; by annex- 
ing Cashel and Emly to Limerick ; by 
giving Waterford and Lismore to 
Ossory ; by throwing Kilmore into 
Armagh ; and placing Elphin and 
Ardagh with Tuam. Ardfert and 
Aghadoe they would transfer from 
the See of Limerick to that of Cork. 
This arrangement would abolish the 
four bishoprics of Meath, Cashel, 
Kilmore, and Killaloe. A majority 
of the Commissioners were in favour 
of retaining but one archbishopric, 
that of Armagh, and reducing the 
archbishopric of Dublin to a bishopric 
with precedence. The income con- 
nected with the primatial See they 
would fix at £6,000 per annum ; for 
Dublin, if retained as an archbishop- 
ric, £5,000 a year—if not, £4,500 ; for 
every other bishopric, £3,000, with 
an additional £500 for such as in each 
year attend Parliament. Those in- 
comes and allowances the Commis- 
sioners would have to be free from 
any tax for ecclesiastical purposes. 
No portion of them should arise 
from lands let on terminable leases 
for fines. When the requisite amount 
is derivable from lands let in per- 

etuity belonging to the See, suf- 
Ficient should be allocated as an en- 
dowment. Where this would not be 
the case, the new Board of Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners, whose powers 
would be vastly greater than the 
existing Board, should make good the 
deficiency, the Commissioners also 
recommending that all the episcopal 
lands be vested in them, as part of 
their general property. 

We should say that upon this en- 
tire section of the Report there might 
be much difference of opinion. Re- 
ducing the number of bishoprics is a 
more than doubtful step. At present 
the bishop is to a great portion of 
the clergy, in most dioceses, and to 
the laity very nearly in all, a veiled 
prophet. He is seen only on the 

rand occasions when Charges are de- 
ivered, and visitation fees collected. 
He is not an “ overseer,” unless one 
who never is seen can perform the 
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function. Heisnot the model preacher 
or pastor of his diocese. His clergy, 
as a rule, are made to stand more in 
awe of him than the rawest subaltern 
in the army is of the Commander of 
the Forces. Parish clergymen when, 
by political magic, changed into 
the condition of a bishop, forget 
the features of their brethren, whom 
they had been most familiar with, and 
pass them by, Levite-fashion, on the 
other side. All this will not be cured 
by lowering the number of the 
bishops, and leaving to them still 
princely incomes that generate pride. 
Were there a less interval between 
the parish clergymen and the bishop, 
the former would not respect the posi- 
tion of the latter less, and the latter 
would be more worthy of respect. 
Were the bishops raised to their for- 
mer number, and paid £1,500 a year, 
instead of £3,000, the work of the 
Church would possibly be better 
done. 

The Commissioners are of opinion 
that there is no reason to maintain a 
larger number of cathedral establish- 
ments than of sees, and would there- 
fore reduce them to eight, and dis- 
solve all the existing corporations of 
deans and chapters. They would pre- 
serve, however, the cathedrals of Ar- 
magh, Down, Derry, Tuam, Kilkenny, 
Limerick, Cork, and St. Patrick’s, 
in Dublin, being all situate in the 
cities in which the Bishops of the 
sees to be preserved reside. The 
Cathedral of Down they ultimately 
intend to be removed to Belfast. 
They would also abolish the quasi- 
corporate bodies of vicars choral and 
minor canons, and transfer the pro- 
perty both of the cathedral corpora- 
tions and these union corporations to 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, to 
form a common fund out of which, 
primarily, the cathedral buildings 
would be repaired, and the vicars 
choral and choristers paid. Among 
other suggestions, showing that the 
Commissioners had at heart the effi- 
ciency of the performance of duties 
in every case, there is one providing 
that every dean shall reside at his 
cathedral, where daily choral service 
shall be performed. “In no instance 
should the income of a dean be de- 
rived from the revenues of any parish 
otherthan that in which the cathedral 
is situate.” They would fix the salary 
of the Dean of St. Patrick’s at £1,200 
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a year, and that of every other dean 
at £1,000; the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners to be responsible to the 
eight deans to make good any defi- 
ciency up to this amount. The 
Cathedral of Christ Church, Dublin, 
would become a parish church, and 
might have a parish or parochial dis- 
trict assigned to it by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant in Council, to be either in 
Royal or Ecclesiastical patronage. 
The Commissioners propose to reduce 
the archdeacons to two for each 
diocese ; to give them £100 a year 
from the funds of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners to meet the expenses 
incident to their position; to dis- 
connect the preferment of arcli- 
deacon from any particular benefice, 
so as to enlarge the area of choice ; 
and suggest it for consideration 
whether the archdeacons should not 
be dependent upon the episcopal in- 
cumbency of the see, each bishop ap- 
pointing his own archdeacons. The 
Commissioners propose further to 
abolish the exempt jurisdiction of 
Newry and Mourne, and to place 
the parish of Newry under the epis- 
copal direction of the Archbishop of 
Armagh. 


On the very important subject of 
the parochial divisions of Ireland, on 
which there has lately been so much 
effort to mystify the public mind, the 
Commissioners say— 


“ The original parochial divisions in Tre- 
land were very numerous. For ecclesias- 
tical purposes they have been much modi- 
fied in form and reduced in number. But 
for the purposes of geographical distinction, 
they still exist. These original divisions 
have been termed by the Census Commis- 
sioners civil parishes ; their number, accord- 
ing to the Ordnance Survey, is 2,428. The 
number of benefices at present existing (in- 
cluding in that term, perpetual curacies), 
and confining it to cases where the bene- 
fice is held by an actual incumbent, is 1,578, 
of which all except twenty-seven chapelries, 
and seven sinecure rectories, have attached 
to them parishes or districts. There are 
many of these ecclesiastical parishes or 
districts, each of which comprises several 
civil parishes, grouped together. The 
distinction between the ecclesiastical 
parish, a district, and the civil parish, is 
often overlooked, and thus the civil parish 
has erroneously been supposed always to re- 
present a benefice. The distinction is, how- 
ever, important to be kept in mind, as the 
results of the Religious Census of 1861 have, 
in the published returns of the Commis- 
sioners, been stated according to the civil 
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parishes. By the assistance of the Regis- 
trar-General, who was one of the Census 
Commissioners, we have been able to give 
the same results arranged and classified 
according to the ecclesiastical parishes and 
districts.” 


The recommendations of the Com- 
missioners may be described under 
two heads, as the cutting down of 
dignities, and the re-adjustment of 
parochial arrangements and endow- 
ments. With a view to facilitate the 
latter, they think it advisable that 
the duty of initiating proceedings in 
relation to union or division of bene- 
fices, should be removed from the 
bishops, and that the Board of 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and not 
the Privy Council, should carry out 
those changes. The Commissioners 
also recommend that on the occur- 
rence of a vacancy in each benefice 
the bishop shall report all the cir- 
cumstances connected with it to the 
Board, who shall consider whether 
union, division, or alteration is needed. 
By this means, and the readier use of 
the statutable means already existing, 
much would be done, they think, 
towards removing the anomalies at 
present existing, of parishes on the 
one hand with large endowment and 
small church population, and on the 
other with large church population 
and inadequate endowment. “ But,” 
they add, “no redistribution would 
afford a sufficient remedy where the 
aggregate of the emoluments of the 
whole district falls below what is 
required to supply its claims.” 

The Commissioners propose to en- 
able the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
to suspend any benefice, in royal or 
ecclesiastical patronage, in which the 
Church population does not reach the 
number of forty, the bishop of the 
diocese to vote on the occasion along 
with them ; the revenues thereupon 
to vest in the Commissioners, They 
would also raise the scale of ad valo- 
rum tax on all benefices worth over 
£300 a year, where the Church popu- 
lation does not reach 100. They would 
have the same suspensory power 
secured in the case of benefices in lay 
patronage. They further, make the 
Important recommendation in pur- 
suance of their wish to relieve the 
clergy from burdens, that “ all instru- 
ments toincumber the beneficeshall be 
declared void, as against not only the 
successor, but the incumbent himself.” 
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With reference to the large portion 
of the temporalities derived from 
lands (£204,000), more than half of 
which (£142,000) accrues from lands 
in the hands of bishops and corpora- 
tions, the Commissioners consider it 
expedient to encourage the conversion 
of leaseholds into perpetuities. “In 
no other way can the objectionable 
system of leasing for fines be termi- 
nated ; and until it is terminated, the 
under-tenants and cultivators of the 
soil, uncertain whether the inferior 
interest is to continue on which their 
own depends, cannot be expected to 
make either permanent or extensive 
improvements in their lands. RBe- 
sides, whatever be the price withheld, 
is so much loss for Church purposes.” 

The Commissioners are of opinion 
that the owners of perpetual estates 
should be allowed to redeem, upon 
fair terms, the tithe-rentcharge they 
now pay to ecclesiastical landlords ; 
the purchase-money to be invested by 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners in 
the purchase of lands or in Govern- 
ment securities. 

It is manifest that, under this 
scheme, the largest powets would be 
conferred upon the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. If it worked as its 
projectors anticipate, in course of 
time the Commissioners would have 
the duty of administering a fund 
twice or three times as large as they 
now deal with. The tendency of the 
plan would continually be to change 
the character of the Church pro- 
perty, and vest itinthem. Oneof the 
principal questions that must arise in 
considering such a Report is the 
constitution of this Board, and to 
that subject, accordingly, the Com- 
missioners direct special attention. 
“Some changes (they say) in the 

resent arrangement appear to us to 

e indispensable. Two of the ez- 
officio members are judges, necessarily 
occupied in their especial duties, and 
the result is, as might be expected, 
that their attendance is extremely 
rare. Further, if they happen not to 
be members of the Church, and so 
ineligible to act, there is no provision 
made to supply their places. When 
this is taken into account, we are of 


opinion that the laity is not, in pro-- 


portion, sufficiently represented on 
the Board. It appears to us that it 
would be more advisable to have only 
two ex-ofi-io members, viz., the Pre- 
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lates of the Sees of Armagh and Dub- 
lin, two other bishops to be selected 
by the Crown—one from the province 
of Munster, and the other from the 
province of Connaught, to represent 
the local interests of the diocese, situ- 
ate therein respectively ; the two ex- 
officio members sufficiently represent- 
ing the interests of the dioceses 
situate in Ulster and Leinster ; three 
laymen, unpaid, to be nominated by 
the Crown, and two paid Commis- 
sioners to be nominated (in accordance 
with the analogy of the mode of ap- 
pointing the English paid Ecclesiasti- 
cal Commissioners), one by the Crown 
and the other by the Lord Primate.” 

Finally, the Commission recom- 
mend that the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sionersshould not be confined to £200 
a year as the limit of augmentation 
of the incomes of benefices, but be 
allowed a wide discretion, the places 
in which augmentation is needed 
being often places in which the 
Church population is most consider- 
able. 

From the tables accompanying 
the Report, it appears that the net 
revenues of the bishoprics of Ireland, 
including the value of the see houses 
and of lands in the occupation of the 
bishops is, £58,031 9s. The annual 
revenues of the corporation of deans 
and chapters is, £10,749. The an- 
nual revenues of minor corporations 
amount to £10,176. The cathedral 
dignitaries enjoy a yearly income of 
£10,648. The tithe -rentcharge 
amounts to £364,000 gross—the pro- 
vince of Armagh and Tuam yield- 
ing £162,888 ; and of Dublin and 
Cashel, £204,408. The revenues of 
the Established Church are thus 
stated, in the great totals :—Reve- 
nue from lands let to tenants, 
£204,932 19s. 7d. (of this sum the 
beneficed clergy receive only 
£62,164 12s. ld.) From tithe-rent- 
charge £364,224 16s. 11d. (the bene- 
ficed clergy being almost entirely de- 
pendent upon this fund, of which they 
receive £329,087 17s. 10d.) From 
other sources, £12,674 14s. Total 
£581,832 10s. 6d. To this total 
value, there is further to be added 
only the see houses and lands in the 
occupation of ecclesiastical persons, 
£32,152—making a grand total of 
£613,984. 


It will illustrate the unfairness of 
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a statement some months ago indus- 
triously made, with a view to preju- 
dice the case of the Church, to 
mention the condition of Meath dio- 
cese alone. It has 218 “civil par- 
ishes,”” and only 105 benefices, less 
than half the number. Yet it was 
represented that incumbents existed 
for many of these 113 parishes, in 
which there were no Protestants, 
having incomes for doing nothing ! 
There is no single case of the kind. 
Within the month just passed, how- 
ever, the old calumny was reasserted 
loudly on a Scotch platform, and a 
gentleman who stated the matter 
correctly, rebuked for his “ignorance !” 
There are, in Ireland, 2,628 civil par- 
ishes, and 1,218 benefices having in- 
cumbents. The total number of 
benefices in Ireland having a popula- 
tion of less than forty—the number 
taken as a minimum by the Com- 
mission—is 199. The benefices hav- 
ing a population above that num- 
ber, rising to 5,000 and upwards, are 
1,319. 


It will be clear, even from the rapid 
summary we have given of the Re- 


port of the Commission, that those 
intrusted with the duty of preparing 
it have performed the task with 
sufficient boldness, and an _ honest 
desire to improve the Church’s sys- 


tem and position. Many Church 
Reformers, quite as jealous of the 
rights of the institution, and as 
anxious to retain its property, would 
probably carry “internal changes” 
farther, and in the province of 
Ulster, where the Protestant popu- 
lation may be said to be massed, 
where many of the towns are in- 
adequately supplied with religious 
instruction, and many of the livings 
poorly endowed, there will be no 
doubt dissatisfaction expressed. The 
Churchmen of that part of the coun- 
try have proposed before now that 
the larger benefices in the central 
and southern districts should be cut 
down, and the rentcharge transferred 
to the north for the purposes men- 
tioned. The Commissioners do not 
recommend that step, to which there 
are many obvious objections—this, 
greatest of all,.that the payer of rent- 
charge out of property has a right to 
have it spent upon the property out 
of which it arises. To take it away 
to another part of the country, in a 
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wholesale way, would be to “con- 
fiscate.” The Commissioners design 
that the populous parishes badly pro- 
vided for shall be enriched by a 
slower process. The Board of Ec- 
clesiastical Commissioners would be 
enabled in the course of another 
thirty years to remove many anoma- 
lies of this kind, and within that 
period it is impossible to say what 
extensive material changes, of a reli- 
gious and social character, might not 
have taken place in Ireland. The 
casting overboard of the Jonahs— 
the four Bishops and Deans—would 
clear away some of the greater ob- 
jections made by friends of the 
Church, in England: whether these 
or all the measures recommended by 
the Commission together will save it 
from the tempest that is upon us, is 
another matter. The Report has 
been received by the Radical press 
with a shout almost of derision. 
They look at it, not only with an 
unfriendly eye, but with a hostile 
mind, prepared to give it no reason- 
able consideration. To Mr. Gladstone 
and his followers it will be so much 
waste paper. If studied by them it 
will be merely to find new matter of 
accusation. For this, of course, the 
Irish clergy and laity are prepared. 
The battle is set, and the foe is before 
them. The real question, however, 
in which Irish Churchmen feel deeply 
concerned is, how the statesmen now 
in power will regard and deal with this 
Report? Will they adopt its recom- 
mendations, and with a loving hand 
rune off excrescences? They again 
intimate that they will introduce a 
Church settlement scheme of their 
own when Parliament assembles. 
No hint of its nature has been given, 
except that the Irish Protestant 
people and clergy must prepare to 
“yield much.” What words so mys- 
terious may signify will remain a 
subject of speculation for some 
months to come. Dut the general 
ideais that they import—and we be- 
lieve they import--a great deal more 
than a Bill to carry out the compara- 
tively gentle reforms of the Royal 
Commission. The language of Mr. 
Disraeli and his Irish Secretary 
last Session—language never suc- 
cessfully explained away—and, in 
fact, perfectly explicit in itself— 
indicated a purpose to “ endow,” or 
if the word is quarrelled with, we shall 
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say to “bribe” the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy (for the Roman Catholic 
laity are not clamorous at all) into 
suffering the Irish Church to retain 
a curtailed and lingering existence. 
The repudiations of a State-pro- 
vision by the same hierarchy, vehe- 
ment though these have been, are 
not trusted, and this incredulity is 
not wonderful, seeing that the Roman 
Catholic prelates say and unsay, as 
their interests seem to them to re- 
quire—of which it is unnecessary to 
give instances. - They may stick reso- 
lutely to their declaration against a 
State provision, and yet find a way 
of taking very substantial gifts. We 
have no information as to what it 
may be intended to offer them, but 
all the facts before the public con- 
sidered, it is no violent presumption 
that such an offer will be made 
as shall seem to those offering 
it a likely plan to rival Mr. Glad- 
stone’s, and destroy his game for per- 
manent power. If this anticipation 


is correct—and we can only say that 
almost every Irish Protestant fears 
such a “ dishing of the Whigs”—Mr. 
Disraeli will simply pass by the Re- 


port of the Church Commission. It 
will be a record, rather than an out- 
line of a future system. It will indi- 
cate what the Church was, what it 
is—-not what it will be. It may even 
fill the mouths of such “ friends” of 
the Church with arguments, inyeni- 
ously woven in favour of their 
plan. We say this to prevent any 
Churchman from taking it for granted 
that the Church Commission neces- 
sarily sets anything at rest. It can 
quiet no man’s mind who has ac- 
quainted himself with the relations 
of parties,and has observed the means 
by which their leading men labour to 
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circumvent each other. The Protest- 
ants of Ireland, therefore, must main- 
tain an attitude of vigilant observa- 
tion and independence, ready to op- 
pose any Minister who sacrifices the 
principle on which the Irish Church 
rests, and to deny them “religious 
equality,” under the Constitution, 
with their English fellow-country- 
men. A “Glamorgan” settlement has 
no fascinations for Irish Protestants. 
They regard it as worse than Mr. 
Gladstone’s ruthless disestablish- 
ment. ‘The Minister who proposes 
it will find his place in Opposition, 
if the Protestant Conservatives of 
Ireland are true to themselves. In 
that position his defence of the 
Church would be, at any time, more 
effective. The Report of the Com- 
mission, however, is a work of the 
utmost value. For the first time 
authoritatively, and beyond possi- 
bility of contradiction, every fact con- 
nected with the revenue, distribu- 
tion, and condition of the IrishChurch 
is laid bare. There has been no re- 
serve. The result will be to dispel a 
host of misrepresentations. The 
tables printed with the Report will 
supply a Manual of Evidence of 
inestimable importance, under every 
state of circumstances. The Com- 
mission has done its work in a mas- 
terly manner, and had the full co- 
operation of the clergy of all grades in 
pursuing its inquiries. Fortunately it 
had the advantage, also, of the ablest 
assistance from an official closely 
connected with the Church, who 
possesses the entire confidence of the 
clergy, and is equally respected by the 
laity, as an unchanging friend of the 
institution, and a Constitutionalist of 
a liberal and honest type. 








